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The intent of this work is to help students to understand the adolescent 
life experience. To work with young people is an often frustrating, difficult, 
and challenging task. This book is dedicated to two unique individuals 
whose skills in this area inspire our belief that it can be done successfully— 
our wives, Jane and Chris. 
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PREFACE 


The field of adolescent development has increasingly become more inter- 
disciplinary in its orientation. Further, most students of adolescence are 
interested in working in an applied prevention or intervention setting (drug 
counseling, education, runaway shelters, workshop programs, youth em- 
ployment bureaus, and so on). Yet, most traditional texts have primarily 
focused either on developmental psychology or on clinical counseling or 
educational perspectives. Most students of adolescence need to be intro- 
duced to both the developmental and contemporary social problems re- 
search literature, and Adolescent Life Experiences has been written to inte- 
grate both bodies of literature into one textbook. Further, the text contains 
suggestions to encourage students to apply the material they have read to 
working with adolescents. 

The text has been organized with four general sections in mind. The first 
four chapters provide a historical, theoretical, methodological, and applied 
foundation for the remaining chapters. T'he next seven chapters review the 
basic developmental patterns and adolescent life transitions in individual 
development, peer relations, and parent-adolescent relations. In the third 
section, nine chapters focus on contemporary social problems and issues in 
various adolescent life experiences. The last brief section explores the pos- 
sibilities for adolescents in the future. Throughout the various sections of 
this text is information on basic behavioral patterns, causes and conse- 
quences of such behavior, and some suggested implications for prevention 
and/or intervention efforts in adolescent related work settings. The chap- 
ters are prepared so that once the first four chapters are covered the re- 
maining chapters can be read in any order the instructor chooses. We do 
recommend, however, that the instructor consider having the student read 
chapters five through eleven (in order desired), prior to reading the remain- 
ing chapters in the text. This suggestion is based on the notion that the 
chapters on normal physical, social, or cognitive development, and the typi- 
cal patterns of family relations are foundational information for the study of 
contemporary social problems faced by adolescents. 

The primary intent of this text is to provide a broad interdisciplinary 
focus to the students' understanding of adolescents and their life experi- 
ences. We hope to inform, educate, at times entertain, but most of all give 
students the incentive to study the complexity and depth of adolescent 
behavior and development and then to apply the basic information to con- 
struct prevention and intervention programs. We have included controver- 
sial and noncontroversial material in the text and inserts in hope that the 
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PREFACE 


mix of such materials will stimulate intense dialogue, lively discussion, and 
food for thought. T'he classroom questions can be used to discuss the impli- 
cations of the content of the chapter sections, to challenge the student to 
think beyond the text itself, and to make the material personally meaning- 
ful to the student. | 

No text is the product of a single person or group of persons. Were it not 
for understanding and helpful secretaries, colleagues, friends, and the staff 
at Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, this work would not be before you. 
We would like to thank the many individuals who have assisted us in 
varying ways. To our typists Ann Hurley, Chris Oliverson, Anna L. Fill- 
more, Sydney Hinckley, Cindy Ottley, Shana Leatham, and Vicki Luther 
we owe a deep dept of gratitude. In particular, we must thank Chris Oliver- 
son for organizing this pool of typists and keeping proper perspective in 
getting the task done. Helpful comments by colleagues Scott Stevens, Don 
Carter, Jay Schvaneveldt, and students Steven Fitch, Robert Young, and 
Randy Jones added immensely to the quality of each chapter. 

We also profited greatly by a number of thoughtful reviews. We are 
appreciative of the comments and constructive criticisms in reviews pro- 
vided by Myron Dembo of the University of Southern California, Karen C. 
Howe of Trenton State College, Ruth L. Josselson of Towson State Univer- 
sity, Claire Lowder of East Central College, Jean Macht of Montgomery 
County Community College, Thomas S. Parish of Kansas State University, 
David Quinby of Youngstown State University, M. Lawrence Rawlings of 
the University of Massachusetts, Jan Staat, and Kathleen M. White of Bos- 


ton University. 


A good book has a supportive publisher, and Brooks/Cole has certainly 
lived up to such a statement. Their staff, headed by C. Deborah Laughton, 
provided the essential help to complete such an undertaking. Special thanks 
likewise need to be extended to our copy editor, Crace Holloway, our 
designer, Katherine Minerva, technical artist, Barbara Hack, photo coordi- 
nator, Rebecca Tate, editorial production assistant, Penelope Sky, and pro- 
duction editor, Joan Marsh. 


Gerald Adams and Thomas Gullotta 
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QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 

* Has society's view of what we mean by 
the terms childhood and adolescence 
changed over the centuries? 

* Why do children in medieval paintings 

look more like small adults than chil 

dren? 

Why should you be thankful that your 

parents didn't follow Thomas Dick's ad 

vice on child rearing? 

Is adolescence as a distinct developmen 

tal stage a social invention? Or has each 

generation always had a peculiarly ado 

lescent life experience? 

How did economic changes in our soci 

ety help to popular 

ize the notion of 

adolescence? 


Since improvements in communications 
continue to make the world smaller, 
might cross-cultural differences, at least 
in Western society, someday disappear? 
Who might have coined the term adoles 
cent? How was the term popularized? 
What do we mean by the term adoles 
cence? Could a 25-year-old still be an 
adolescent? 

What classic studies have influenced the 
development of our knowledge about ad 
olescence? 


Do adolescents in 
such diverse coun 
tries as the United 
States, Japan, and 
China all have simi 


CHAPTER li 


A HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF 
ADOLESCENCE: 


lar life experiences? 


Man college students view the study of history as simply reading 


about past events. To make matters worse, history is often seen as a 
progression of events in a time continuum punctuated by major wars. 
I'he study of history is far more exciting than that. It is the study of 
humanity—of its accomplishments, its failures, its conflicts, and most 
important, its construction of social reality. This last dimension of 
history offers a valuable perspective on the dynamics of human be- 
havior. The way in which members of a society perceive a social or 
historical phenomenon is shaped by many forces, ranging from indi: 
viduals through groups to cultural standards to industrial technology, 
so that one generation's social reality may be completely different 
from that of another. 

Because each new generation has its own concept of social reality, 
it should come as no surprise that views of childhood and adolescence 
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have changed over the centuries. One fascinating way in which the chang- 
ing view of childhood has been studied is through changes in art. For 
example, Phillippe Aries, in Centuries of Childhood (1962), notes that 
childhood was not used as a theme in medieval art until the 12th century. 
But when children do appear, they are portrayed as miniature adults; they 
show none of the qualities that make young children uniquely different 
from adults. It was not until the 17th century that children were commonly 
depicted as children, and painters often used them as the central focus in 
family portraits. 

- Medieval society generally had no concept of children as uniquely differ- 
ent from adults. As soon as children were able to function without the 
constant care of an adult, they became adults themselves. Indeed, Aries's 
(1962) review of such things as medieval language, arms, crafts, and games 
suggests that during the early Middle Ages the word child was used the 
way many people use /ad or son today. Numerous other sources, such as 
George Payne's The Child in Human Progress, G. R. Taylor's The Angel 


* ». 


By 1978 lithographs were depicting an idealized vision of childhood in earlier times. Contrast this picture with 
the information in Box 1-1. Do the pictures and story agree? 
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Makers, and David Hunt's Parents and Children in History: The Pre-scien- 
tific Era, confirm this early view of childhood. 

According to Lloyd deMause in The History of Childhood (1974), par- 
ents have only relatively recently begun to be supportive of their children. 
He shows that from antiquity until approximately the 13th century A.D. 
parents resolved their economic and personal difficulties with their chil- 
dren through abandoning them to a monastery, nunnery, or foster home, 
relegating them to servitude in another house, or killing them in one way or 
another. For yet another four centuries, parents dealt with their children in 
sometimes very rigid ways. T'he child was viewed as a physical object much 
like soft wax or clay to be molded into shape. (See Box 1-1 for a prime 
illustration of obedience training from this perspective.) 


hoti Uf, 


In a widely read book on "moral instruction" published in 1847, ‘Thomas 
Dick wrote: 


From the age of ten or twelve months, and earlier if possible, every parent 
ought to commence the establishment of authority over his children. . . . 
this authority is to be acquired—not by passionately chiding and beating 
children at an early age—but by accustoming them to perceive that our 
will must always prevail over theirs, and in no instance allowing them to 
gain an ascendancy, or to counteract a command when it has once been 
given....for example, if a child shows a desire to have anything in his 
hand that he sees, or has anything in his hand with which he is delighted, 
let the parent take it from him; and when he docs so, let no consideration 
whatever make him restore it at that time. Then, at a considerable interval, 
perhaps a whole day is little enough, let the same thing be repeated. 

Such experiments, if properly conducted, would gradually produce in 
children habits of obedience; but they require to be managed with judge- 
ment and prudence, and gradually extended from one thing to another, till 
absolute submission is produced; care, however, being taken that the child 
be not unnecessarily contradicted or irritated. The Rev. Mr. Cecil in some 
of his writings, relates an experiment of this kind which he tried on his own 
daughter, a little girl of about three or four years old. She was standing one 
day before the fire amusing herself with a string of beads, with which she 
appeared to be highly delighted. Her father approached her and said, 
"What is this you are playing with, my little dear?" "My beads, papa." 
"Show me these beads, my dear." She at once handed them to her father, 
who' immediately threw them into the fire. "Now," said he, "let them 
remain there." She immediately began to cry. “You must not cry, my dear, 
but be quite contented.” She then sat down on the floor and amused her- ` 
self-with some other toys. About two or three days after this he purchased 
another string of beads much more valuable and brilliant, which he imme- 
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diately presented to her. She was much delighted with the appearance of 
the new set of beads. “Now,” said her father, “I make a present of these to 
you because you were a good girl and gave me your beads when I asked for 
them." She felt, in this case, that obedience and submission to her parent 
were attended with happy effects, and would be disposed in her future 
conduct to rely on his wisdom and affect. Source: Dick, 1847. 


During the 17th and 18th centuries, however, children began to be 
viewed in less threatening and more empathic ways, and parents began to 
try to understand their children. As raising children became less a process 
of conquering their spirits, it became more a process of training and social- 
izing. Thus, during the 19th and early 20th centuries, childhood became a 
period of socialization of unrestrained impulses, and for the first time fa- 
thers developed an interest in their children as individuals in their own 
right. Since the mid-20th century, parents have emphasized helping rela- 
tionships by attempting to meet the expanding needs of their children in a 
democratic and supportive environment that tolerates occasional regressive 


BI Do you really think 
that this young girl be- 
haved in this fashion? 
What was Dick's pur- 
pose in suggesting this 
kind of treatment? How 
might such treatment 
have served North 


\ 


American society in the behavior (see Box 1-2). 
late 1700s and early Although childhood began to be recognized as a stage of life with its own 
1800s? unique meaning around the 13th century, adolescence was not recognized 


Contrast the two following statements by child-care experts with Dick's 
advice. Clearly, modern advice is to provide a supporting environment 
for individual needs and growth patterns. 


Don’t expect too much of your baby.... You can't demand that he fit a 
preconceived image of what a baby should be like. Accept him as he is. His: 
development has a definite pattern. Try to help him follow that pattern at 
his own speed and in his own way. Don’t demand that he grow, learn, or 
act like anyone else but himself [p. 165]. Source: Rutherford, 1974. 


Because you and your new baby are unique, you must find your own very 
special way with your own very special baby.... No child is doomed by 
birth to neurosis if his environment allows him to develop to his fullest 
intellectual potential and provides a happy, stimulating and healthy ¢hild- 
hood in which the capacity to love and to be loved is rewardingly learned 
ee his earliest experiences with his parents [p. 12]. Source: Caplan, 
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as a distinct period of life until much later. According to John and Virginia 
Demos (1969), the concept of adolescence did not exist until the late 19th 
century. However, the notion of adolescence does have roots in, for exam- 
ple, the writings of Aristotle and Jean Jacques Rousseau. Aristotle wrote of 
a youthful character type with an unstable personality who is easily given 
to passionate behavior (see Kett, 1977). Many centuries later, in Emile, 
(1762/1966), Rousseau called the years from 12 to 15 the age of reason. 
Taking a perspective different from Aristotle's, Rousseau viewed the age of 
| reason as a stage in life characterized by excessive energy, strength, and 
| curiosity and the awakening of a strong rational functioning. Today many 
| people include Aristotle's and Rousseau's observations as essential ingredi- 

ents in adolescence. 

The concept of youth also did not appear until some time in the 19th 
century (Demos & Demos, 1969). The concept emerged in books for young 
people, such as How to Be a Man and Papers for Thoughtful Girls. These 
books reflect both Aristotle's and Rousseau's views in depicting youths as 
extremely susceptible to a variety of social influences and subject to sharp 
surges of passions that make this period of life tumultuous. However, the 
books also emphasize that young people must rein in their passions and 

Woo the Reo! barents sexual urges or they wil develop beyond the point of control—with detri- 
changing in our society? mental consequences for later life. * 

If so, might parents’ con- Clearly, the concept of adolescence emerged gradually. Evolving out of 
ceptions of childhood changing conceptions of childhood, the idea of adolescence as a stage of life 
and adolescence change l began with the recognition that it is a period of instability and passion yet 
as a result? awakening intellectual capabilities. 


BI NN ND 


Adolescence as a Social Invention 


Although the recognition of an extended childhood—or adolescence— 
evolved over a long period, adolescence as a social reality is quite recent. 
Some authorities prefer to speak of the "discovery of adolescence" and 
identify a particular scholar as the "father of adolescence" (for example, 
Musgrove, 1964). However, it is more likely that adolescence is a social 
) invention. Joseph Kett (1977) concludes in a major treatise on the evolution 
of adolescence, “to speak of the ‘invention of the adolescent’ rather than of 
the discovery of adolescence underscores [that]... adolescence was essen- 
tially a conception of behavior imposed on youth, rather than an empirical 
\ assessment of the way in which young people actually behaved” (p. 243). 
Several major social movements influenced North American society to 
support adolescence as a social reality (Bakan, 1972; Kett, 1977). As techno- 
Ir logical and economic changes led to increasing industrialization in Western 
Ta prt ` society and families moved from the farm to the city, young people became 
/ less of an economic asset and more of a liability. On the farm, children and 
adolescents were needed to help tend the livestock and help harvest the 
crops, and during the early years of industrialization children were impor- 
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B Given all the current 
economic problems asso- 
ciated with inflation, en- 
ergy supplies, interna- 
tional conflict, and so 
forth, is it possible that 
our views on adoles- 
cence will change? 


tant as a source of cheap labor. However, with advancing technology and 
mechanization, children and adolescents were no longer needed in the la- 
bor market, and by 1914 every U.S. state but one had passed laws prohibit- 
ing the employment in industry of children under a certain age, usually 14. 
Other statutes limited the hours of employment for older youths. More- 
over, compulsory-education laws evolving out of social and religious views 
of adolescents as needing guidance and control kept them in school and 
further removed them from the employment world and the mainstream of 
society. Finally, special legal protection for juveniles set them off as being 
at a special age and again highlighted society's perception of adolescents as 
needing special attention, guidance, and family and community support. 
The economic changes that enabled many urban middle-class families to 
pursue an affluent lifestyle had other repercussions for youth. In the late 
I9th century it was generally assumed that young people, aimless and inde- 
cisive, could be corrupted by urban life. “The city loomed as the prime 
source of corrupting influences for the young. Its chaotic social and eco- 
nomic life, its varied population, its frenzied commercial spirit, and its 
dazzling entertainments were all sharply antagonistic to proper growth 
toward adulthood" (Demos & Demos, 1973, p. 214). In an agricultural envi- 
ronment, parents and their children had similar work, social experiences, 
and entertainments. But now children grew up in a new world in which 
each generation experienced its own social reality. 
( Because adolescents had lost their economic utility and because they 
| were viewed as vulnerable to a wide range of corrupting influences, new 
| goals and new roles were established for them. To help fill their spare time, 


| a variety of adult-sponsored youth organizations, such as the YMCA, were 
| formed (J. S. Coleman, Bremner, Clark, Davis, Eichorn, Griliches, Kett, 


Ryder, Doering, & Mays, 1972). It was thought that these organizations 
would promote an adultlike form of civic service. The number of years of 
compulsory 'education also increased. To meet the needs of a changing 
society that required more and more formal education as a condition for 
employment, the comprehensive high school was established, thereby insti- 
tuting an educational system that reinforces a youth culture separated from 
the adult world and the workplace (J. S. Coleman, 1961). Thus, industrial- 
ization, changing labor laws, and evolving economic conditions created a 
social environment requiring increasing specialization in education and in- 
tense vocational guidance for young people. In the early 1900s it was al- 
ready possible for adolescents to make incorrect decisions about their edu- 
cation and about employment opportunities and wind up in dead-end jobs. 


~~ In summary, the notion of adolescence is primarily a social invention 


emerging from industrialization. Before that, young people lived in the age- 

mixed social setting of the extended rural family; industrialization and ur- 

banization have had the result that in contemporary Western society chil- 

dren and adolescents are predominantly socialized in an age-segregated, 
youth-oriented world. 
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A Few Comments on a Cross-Cultural Perspective 


Although this text focuses on adolescent development in North American 
society, we would be remiss to ignore adolescence from a cross-cultural 
perspective. As the media have amply illustrated, the life stage of adoles- 
cence differs greatly from one nation (or culture) to another. Countries 
coping with underdeveloped economies, primitive technology, political tur- 
moil, or war provide settings in which to grow up that are completely 
different from North America's. Indeed, in many Third World countries 
there is little or no period of adolescence as we comprehend it. Children as 
young as 8 or 9 are inducted into the military or trained in guerrilla tactics, 
forced into work camps, denied further education, or turned into the streets 
to fend for themselves. 

As yet we have no fully developed and systematically analyzed cross- 
cultural perspective on adolescence. However, we do know that much of 
what is to be explored in this text cannot be directly used to understand 
adolescents in other cultures. In the highly influential book, T'he Challenge 
of Youth (1965), edited by Erik H. Erikson, the complexity of comparing 
adolescents in one culture or historical period with those in another is 
clearly illustrated. For example, in a chapter on Japanese youth after World 
War II, Robert Jay Lifton discusses the effects of abrupt social and cultural 
change. Historically a rural, feudal country with a long religious history, 
Japan was soon to emerge as a major industrialized, democratic nation. In 
the aftermath of the war, Japanese adolescents lost a sense of continuity 
with their country's history and traditions and were swept into a world with 
new principles and life directions. Therefore, making unqualified and di- 


rect comparisons between Japanese and American youths would distort the - 


natures of the two cultures and the events that created different changes in 
the two countries. For the Japanese, change came from military defeat. For 
Americans, change came from the recognition of an economic and political 
reality based upon self-determination. 

Let us explore one additional comparison for further insight into the 
complexity. of a cross-cultural perspective. What are some similarities and 
differences in the United States' and the People's Republic of China's 
views of welfare for adolescents, of what to do when youths find themselves 
unemployed, failing in school, or in trouble with the law? In the United 
States we have increasingly isolated adolescents from the world of work, 
but we still recognize its importance. High unemployment among minor- 
ity-group adolescents has led to the development of such programs as CETA 
(Comprehensive Educational and Training Act) and the Job Corps. These 
apprenticeship programs focus on developing job skills. Our society has 
also established massive educational programs directed at the dropout, the 
underachiever, or the learning disadvantaged, and schools employ counsel- 
ors, social workers, and psychologists to help them. Finally, our juvenile- 
court system was designed to address the special problems of youths and 
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wer raw 
B Within every U.S. their need for special intervention. None of these approaches to the wel- 
state there are subcul- fare of adolescents involves political indoctrination, and the last two em- 


tural differences among \ phasize helping in the home setting whenever possible. 
ethnic and racial groups. ~~. According to a recent review by John Dixon (1981), welfare for urban 
Gua you denti fwo or | youth in Communist China is quite different. All welfare is controlled by 
pon d oci the one political party. In all major programs the People's Liberation Army 
radaran a ch these provides extensive political indoctrination in Communist principles; wel- 
groups differ? Is it fair to | fare services are secondary. In many cases adolescent malcontents are 
compare these groups? If | sent—often permanently—to the “countryside” to work and rehabilitate 
themselves through an indoctrination program. In contrast to our emphasis 


so, why? How would you | 
compare them? Can you | upon civilian assistance, most or all of the welfare programs are controlled 


make an argument | by some military faction. 

against our suggestion Thus, making direct comparisons across cultural lines clearly requires a 
that the United States comprehensive understanding of the social, political, and economic differ- 
does not mix political ences that influence development and behavior. Although many trends in 


beliefs with treatment of 
adolescent problems? 
What would that argu- 
ment be? 


physical, cognitive, and emotional stages of development are universal, a 
cross-cultural perspective recognizes that much adolescent behavior is in- 
fluenced by sociohistorical and cultural forces. 


The Popularization of the Concept of Adolescence 

As sociohistorical factors have extended childhood, increased attention has 
been given to adolescence. Popular lectures, articles, and books accelerated 
societal recognition of a special stage in the life cycle. Some might argue 
that Rousseau was the "father of adolescence," but there can be little doubt 
that C. Stanley Hall was the primary early figure who provided the impetus 
for the study of adolescence. Early in his career at Clark University, Hall 
initiated and popularized what is now know as the child-study movement. 
Through his writings and lectures, he encouraged parents, especially moth- 

š ers, to record the course of their children’s growth and development. In 
furthering this movement, he introduced a new concept known as adoles- 
cence and urged parents to recognize the importance of the adolescent 
years in development. 

Drawing heavily upon a Darwinian viewpoint, Hall expanded the in- 
creasingly popular biological evolutionary perspective to include a genetic 
(developmental) model of psychology. His monumental two-volume trea- 
tise Adolescence: Its Psychology, and Its Relations to Physiology, Anthro- 
pology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, and Education appeared in 1904 
and had. profound effects upon the study of adolescence and the treatment 
of adolescent problems for some 25 years. (Hall’s ideas are discussed in 
more detail in Chapter 2; at this point we shall limit our comments to the 
popularization of the concept of adolescence.) 

Although Hall's conceptualization of adolescence came to be disputed, it 
not only kindled parental interest in the study of adolescence but influ- 
enced educators and other professionals to view adolescence as a crucial 
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Hall's support of the Boy Scout movement T the turn of this century encouraged its rapid 
growth in North America. 


period of physical, intellectual, and social change. Working with adoles- 
cents also took on special meaning through Hall's proposal that society 
could actually be changed by educating adolescents to become something 
better than the previous generation. Providing appropriate experiences 
leading to prosocial behaviors would, according to Hall, create the potential 
for the internalization of character traits that were believed to be genetical- 
ly transmissible to offspring. 

Hall's ideas influenced broad segments of society. For example, his the- 
ory supported the Progressive Education Movement, which proposed that 
education should be child oriented rather than curricula oriented. He also 
supported the Boy Scout movement. Hall maintained that the rough-and- 
tumble play of boys provides a satisfactory and productive outlet for their 
aggressive tendencies. 

Margaret Mead (1939) was another important figure in the populariza- 
tion of the concept of adolescence. However, she came to challenge Hall's 
and others' view of adolescence as a stressful stage of life. From her obser- 
vational research with Samoan girls, she concluded that stress and alien- 
ation are not universal characteristics of adolescence but products of cultur- 
al conditioning. Through popular lectures, books, and films, Mead aroused 
societal interest in cultural and environmental factors that influence the 
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Could scouting be seen as a way of filling the available time of young people earlier in this century? 
Does scouting still fill this role, or have other organizations assumed this responsibility (See Box 
1-3.)? 


behavior of adolescents. During her long and industrious career, she was 
called upon over and over again to help parents and teachers understand 
how to work with adolescents. 

While scholars such as Mead were addressing the ways in which the 
social system conditions behavior, others began to criticize the social sys- 
tem’s negative effects upon adolescents. For example, Paul Goodman wrote 
of the Beat Generation, societal changes, and, most of all, youth in his 
attempts to delineate a utopian society. In Growing Up Absurd (1956) he 
wrote: “the accumulation of the missed and compromised revolutions of 
modern times, with their consequent ambiguities, and social imbalances, 
has fallen, and must fall, most heavily on the young, making it hard to grow 
up” (p. 217). Recognizing the fragility of childhood and the consequences 
of failure, Goodman went on to say: 


But for children and adolescents, it is indispensable to have a coherent, fairly 
simple and viable society to grow up into; otherwise they are confused and 
some are squeezed out. Tradition has been broken, yet there is no new 
standard to affirm. Culture becomes eclectic, sensational, or phony. (Our 
present culture is all three.) A successful revolution establishes a new com 
munity. A missed revolution makes irrelevant the community that persists 


[p. 217]. 
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Thus, Goodman argued that growing up in a rapidly changing and unset- 
tled society is, at best, absurd. The various revolutions associated with 
economic and social change (for example, progressive education, the New 
Deal, the sexual revolution), the physical environment (for example, tech- 
nocracy, urbanism), political and constitutional traditions (for example, de- 
mocracy, freedom of speech, fraternity), and legal reforms (for example, 
child-labor laws, compulsory education) have all failed and left behind gen- 
erations of young people lost in an irrelevant community, making it hard to 
grow up. Yet, Goodman argued, what is perhaps the real travesty is that we 
fail to learn from our errors. We miss the moral issue associated with a 
faltering revolution and continue to ignore our humanity. 

In a similarly pessimistic vein Edgar Friedenberg, in The Vanishing Ad- 
olescent (1959), The Dignity of Youth and Other Atavisms (1965), and 
Coming of Age in America (1963), also focused on the social dilemmas 
associated with being an adolescent. Like Hall and Goodman, Friedenberg 
came to view adolescence as a period of conflict and pain. In particular, 
these men viewed schools as the primary context in which socialization 
occurs but believed that they do not fulfill the personal and developmental 
needs of adolescents. (See Box 1-3.) 


In an example of the social criticism of the day, Goodman wrote of the 
U.S. high school: 


In my opinion, the public buys this unexamined “education” because of 
the following contradiction: The Americans are guilty because these youth 
are useless in the present set-up, so they spend money on them (though 
they get oddly stingy at crucial moments); on the other hand, they insist 
that the youth work hard at something "useful" —namely useless training. 
One can't just let them play ball; they must compete and suffer [pp. 58-59]. 
Source: Goodman, 1962. 


Friedenberg described high schools in this way: 


The first thing the student learns, then, is that as a minor he is subject to 
peculiar restraints; the second is that these restraints are general, not limit- 
ed either by custom or by the school's presumed commitment to the curric- 
ulum. High school administrators are not professional educators in the 
sense that a physician, an attorney, or a tax accountant are professionals. 
They do not, that is, think of themselves as practitioners of a specialized 
instructional craft who derive authority from its requirements. They are 
specialists in keeping an essentially political enterprise from being stran- 
gled by conflicting community attitudes and pressures. They are problem- 
oriented and the feelings and needs for growth of their captives and unen- 
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franchised clientele are the least of their problems; for the status of the 
"teenager" in the community is so low that even if he rebels, the school is 
not blamed for the conditions against which he is rebelling. He is simply a 


truant or a juvenile delinquent; at worst the school has failed to "reach 
him." What high school personnel become specialists in, ultimately, is the 
control of large groups of students even at catastrophic expense to their 
opportunity to learn [pp. 92-93]. 

Source: Friedenberg, 1965. 


Recognizing that the age-segregated social institution of the school has 
magnified the importance of the peer group, numerous writers, such as 
David Riesman (The Lonely Crowd, 1950) and S. N. Eisenstadt (From 
Generation to Generation, 1956), popularized the notion that adolescence 
is a period of intense peer influence. Calvin Gordon (The Social System of 
the High School, 1957) and Ralph Turner (The Social Context of Ambi- 
tion, 1964) focused more directly on subcultural peer groups in high 
schools. However, James S. Coleman's seminal The Adolescent Society 
(1961) perhaps received the most public attention. From an investigation of 
ten high schools in the Chicago area, Coleman concluded that the peer- 
group influences in the U.S. high school create conditions for an antiaca- 
demic environment while creating a setting that encourages still more peer- 


group influence. 


The writers we have discussed, together with many others, brought to 
the public's attention the importance of adolescence in the life cycle. Ado- 
lescence came to be viewed as a period of physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional change, of increasing independence from the family, and of peer- 
group influence. However, the view of adolescence as a transitional stage 
between childhood and adulthood has been changing. Kenneth Keniston 
(1970), for example, has argued that beyond adolescence but before full 
adulthood is another stage, which he refers to as youth. This stage in life is 
not equated with a specific age range; it is best viewed as a psychological 
stage associated with ambivalence about oneself and social institutions and 
with feelings of alienation. 


The Age of Empiricism in the Study of Adolescence 


Although the study of adolescence was popularized i in a variety of ways, the 
empirical, or scientific, study of adolescence is fairly recent. L'Abate (1971) 
found that in the early 1970s only five universities in the United States and 
Canada offered doctoral programs in adolescent-psychology research. Fur- 
thermore, several reviews have shown that for many years generally fewer 
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than 2% of the research articles on human behavior published each year 
used adolescents as research subjects (Anderson, 1956; L'Abate, 1971; H. F. 
Wright, 1960). Thus, much of what we know about adolescence is based 
upon clinical experience and general intuition. Though both are helpful in 
understanding human behavior, bias and faulty logic can lead to erroneous 
conclusions. As a result, the scientific method has been increasingly used to 
study the world of adolescents. 

There have been so many important research investigations in anthro- 
pology, sociology, social work, family studies, human development, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, criminology, and political science bearing on adoles- 
cence that it would be impossible to designate just one as the "classic" 
study that provided the major impetus for the empirical study of adoles- 
cence. Consequently, we shall briefly describe several pioneering empirical 
investigations that were instrumental in increasing our understanding of 
adolescents. 

Adolescence was once viewed as a universal and uniform period of life. 
But early leaders in the empirical study of adolescence, under the auspices 
of the Committee on Human Development at the University of Chicago, 
conducted a series of studies on social and personal factors influencing 
adolescent behavior that challenged this assumption. For example, A. B. 
Hollingshead (1949) selected 735 adolescents from a wide range of social- 
class backgrounds and explored a variety of social factors in the adolescent 
experience (for example, cliques, dating, leisure, recreation, sex, and mar- 
riage). One major conclusion was that adolescents’ behavior patterns differ 
according to social-class background. Thus, Hollingshead's early research 
showed (1) that adolescent behavior can be linked to measurable social 
patterns, and (2) that it must be understood in the context of social-class 
background. 

Some years later Robert Havighurst and associates (Bowman, Liddle, 
Matthews, & Pierce, 1962) expanded on Hollingshead's research. In a longi- 
tudinal investigation using children and adolescents in grades 6-12, they 
explored the impact of social background and personal characteristics on 
the performance of several developmental tasks associated with growing 
up. Once again, social class was highly predictive of behavioral patterns. 
Adolescent boys and girls from lower socioeconomic backgrounds were 
more likely to drop out of school, show aggressive maladjusted tendencies, 
engage in delinquency, and marry early. Furthermore, in early adulthood 
these youths tended to be judged as less competent and were more likely to 
find it difficult to get meaningful employment, Thus, this study as well as 
Hollingshead's suggests that disadvantaged youths are inclined to find 
growing up a more difficult and stressful experience than their middle-class 
peers. : 
In another important research project, Elizabeth Douvan and Joseph 
Adelson (1966) used interview data collected by the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center in 1955 and 1956 on more than 2000 adolescents 
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W Douvan and Adel- for an empirical assessment of sex differences in social development. They 
son's study is nearly two concluded that girls’ development is more tied to close interpersonal rela- 
decades old, and the tionships than that of boys. Because girls view their futures in terms of 


data they usedare evén— being wives and mothers, they are more likely to gain their identity in 
older. Zeb do you think attachment to and intimacy with a loved one. In contrast, boys are inclined 
the feminist movement i M M ete) Ke ; 
would chere bai haat" to emphasize autonomy, competition, individual striving, self-assertiveness, 
neice? and personal direction. | 
} j Hollingshead, Havighurst and his colleagues, and Douvan and Adelson 
demonstrated empirically that social class, personality, and gender affect 
adolescent behavior in predictable ways. Other empirical studies chal- 
lenged the consistent historical belief that adolescence is always a period of 
crisis, stress, and conflict. For example, in a longitudinal study of adolescent 
boys, Daniel and Judith Offer (1975) found not one but three pathways of 
development. These pathways, or styles of experience, were labeled contin- 
uous, surgent, and tumultuous growth. Of the sample of boys, 23%, 35%, 
and 21% were respectively classified as continuous, surgent, or tumultuous; 
\ the remaining 21% fit none of the categories and were not classified. 

Adolescent boys classified as continuous in their growth pattern ap- 
peared to progress with a smoothness and steadiness of purpose. They 
readily accepted the cultural and societal norms around them, were respect- 
ful, trusting, and affectionate toward their parents and other significant 
adults in their lives, and maintained excellent interpersonal relationships 
with other family members and with friends. These youths were predomi- 
nantly from stable, intact families in which the parents encouraged a sense 
of independence in their children. 

The adolescents classified as surgent appeared to invest considerably 
more energy in mastering developmental tasks appropriate to adolescence 
(for example, identity formation). These youths experienced cycles of ups 
and downs; for brief periods they appeared adjusted and showed signs of 

: personal growth, but each period was followed by a plateau or a regression 
in growth that seemed temporarily impossible to overcome. These_boys 
had a common background of family crisis. Most had experienced separa- 
tion, divorce, illness,"ór death in their families. During and after these 
periods of crisis, their relationships with their families were marked by 
conflicts of values and opinions. When anxious or angered by their own 
limitations, these youths projected their faults onto others. 

While continuous growth is a stable, smooth pattern of highly predict- 
able behavior, surgent growth is one of progress and regression. Adults 
frequently describe the first type of youth as the all-American boy next 
door. The second type is viewed as promising but difficult to deal with at 
times. It is the tumultuous youth who clearly demonstrates the Sturm und 
Drang ("storm and stress x M referred to by adults when dis- 
cussing adolescence. The tumultuous boys in Offer and Offer's study expe- 
rienced prolonged inner turmoil, which was manifested in continuous be- 
havior problems. These youths appeared extremely sensitive and 


W Were you a tumultu- 
ous, surgent, or continu- 
ous youth? What factors 
do you now see as hav- 
ing influenced your type 
of growth? Is a pattern 
of causes emerging in 
your discussion group? 
What is that pattern? 
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introspective, and they distrusted the adult world. In an almost continuous 
state of unhappiness, they suffered from recurring self-doubts and were 
critical of their social environment. Perhaps because of extremely poor 
communication with their parents, they were very dependent upon their 
peers for support. T'hese youths often came from lower-middle-class fam- 
ilies with overt marital conflicts and frequent mental illness. Because of 
ever-escalating conflict with their parents, the tumultuous boys generally 
responded very poorly to their social and academic environments. 

Although tumultuous youths can be found to support a Sturm und Drang 
perspective on adolescence and although surgent youths do experience 
passing episodes of stress and conflict, it should be noted that only. 2697, of 
Offer and Offer’s sample were viewed as in some state of turmoil. This 
finding clearly suggests that not all adolescents experience trauma. Further, 
the Offer and Offer data point to the importance of family life in predicting 
a surgent or tumultuous growth pattern. The greater the discord in the 
parent/child relationship, the more likely the adolescent is to behave in 
ways that support the storm and stress perspective. 

Without investigations like the Offer and Offer study, most of us would 
be inclined to view adolescence as a universally stressful period. These data 
highlight the importance of recognizing the social and environmental con- 
ditions that are likely to influence adolescent behavior. In the chapters that 
follow, the importance of these conditions will be demonstrated again and 
again. Students who plan to work professionally with adolescents will find it 
useful to concentrate on recognizing the social and environmental factors 
affecting adolescent behavior, for interventions with both normal and trou- 
bled youths that take these factors into account can enhance the chances of 
experiencing adolescence as a positive adventure while providing an oppor- 
tunity for individual growth and increasing maturity. 


The Definition of Adolescence and Youth 


In this chapter we have argued that the concepts of childhood and adoles- 
cence are evolving social constructions and that adolescence was invented 
by postindustrial society because it was difficult to find a "meaningful" 
place for the adolescent in adult society. There is even reason for us to 
speculate that our postnuclear society, with its increasing unemployment 
and the necessity for more and more education to cope with an ever-ex- 
panding technology, is encouraging an ever-lengthening extension of ado- 
lescence. To accommodate this change, society appears increasingly to use 
the term youths to refer to young adults who are no longer adolescents but 
are not yet recognized as adults in the full sense of the term. Therefore, it 
can be argued that in coming to an acceptable definition of adolescence, we 
have a problem in determining both when this stage of life begins and 
when it ends. 

There are several different perspectives on the beginning and end of 
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adolescence. A physiological definition has often been proposed (see, for 
example, Douvan & Cold, 1966; H. Jones, 1949). In this definition, adoles- 
cence begins when the reproductive organs begin to change in late child- 
hood; the end of adolescence is associated with the maturation of the repro- 
ductive system. Civen that testicle growth is predictive of pubic hair and 
skeletal changes in boys, it is reasonable to assume that the beginning and 
end of adolescence coincide with sexual development. Similarly, consistent 
production of fertile eggs and regularity of the menstrual cycle signal the 
end of adolescence for girls (Douvan & Cold, 1966). 

Others have argued for a cognitive definition of adolescence. Acquisition 
of the ability to reason enables the individual to use symbols, abstractions, 
and complex problem-solving strategies in thinking. Although this ap- 
proach is reasonable and has been supported by numerous specialists in 
adolescence (for example, Ausubel & Ausubel, 1966; Elkind, 1967), measur- 
ing when adolescence begins and ends is very difficult. We are not yet able 
to measure many of the dimensions thought to be associated with reasoning 
ability with precision. Further, as we shall see in a later chapter, cognitive 
development does not occur all at once; it happens gradually, in a complex, 
multistage fashion. 

According to Joseph LaVoie (1973b), in a sociological approach the onset 
of puberty (sexual maturity) generally pinpoints the start of adolescence, 
while social criteria determine its end. For example, Hans Sebald (1968) has 
argued that adolescence ends when the individual has established a coping 
style consistent with the demands of his or her social world and when 
society recognizes the individual's entry into adulthood— sometimes 


through a rite of passage. However, LaVoie argues that these two develop- 


ments need not occur.at the same time; the adolescent may attain one 
without the other. An illustration would be marriage during the teenage 
years. [s a married 17-year-old girl an adult, or is she an adolescent who has 
prematurely moved into an adult role? 

Some authors have avoided the problems with the above definitions by 
using a simple chronological definition (for example, C. E. Ramsey, 1967) 
or an eclectic approach incorporating indices from a variety of perspectives 
(for example, McCandless, 1970). Once again, however, both strategies cre- 
ate problems. The chronological definition is perhaps too simple. It has 
little flexibility and may create false beliefs about youths at various ages. 
The eclectic approach, though perhaps the most reasonable of all the iden- 
tifiable perspectives, creates measurement problems. If one uses physiologi- 
cal, sociological, and psychological indices, does an individual have to mea- 
sure up to all three indices to be considered as entering or leaving 
adolescence? l 

We don't pretend to have an immediate answer to the dilemma of estab- 
lishing a concise definition of adolescence. However, given that adoles- 
cence is a social invention, it seems appropriate to argue that most of soci- 
ety views the junior high school years as early adolescence, the high school 


W // you were a member 
of a governmental task 
force charged with pro- 
viding a definition of ad- 
olescence, what criteria 
would you choose for 
your definition? Why? 
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years as adolescence proper, and the post-high school years of further edu- 
cation or of early on-the-job training as youth. Many parents do not per- 
ceive their offspring as adults until they have finished their education and 
are independent, self-supporting, productive, and self-assured. Thus, for 
some young people, adulthood begins in the teens, while others do not 
obtain full adult status until their late 20s or 30s (see Box 1-4). 


Implications for the Treatment of Adolescent Problems 


In this chapter we have briefly examined adolescence as an outgrowth of 
changes in societal views of childhood. We have argued that from this 
perspective adolescence is a comparatively new life stage that is as long as 
and sometimes longer than childhood. Throughout the popularization of 
the study of adolescence, many people viewed this life stage as a period of 
stress and conflict. However, empirical studies have shown that for every 
youth experiencing stress, we can find another who is having a smooth and 
continuous growth experience. Social and environmental factors greatly in- 
fluence the way in which the individual experiences adolescence. A defini- 
tion of adolescence is difficult to formulate because of the problem of deter- 
mining when this stage of life begins and ends. However, given that 
adolescence is a social invention, it is reasonable to assume that social crite- 
ria for its onset and termination can serve as practical,elements of a defini- 
tion. 

Because adolescence is a social construction, society's perspective on ado- 
lescents is likely to change as social conditions change. For example, during 
periods of war chronological definitions of who is and is not an adolescent 


The following brief verse was written by a 15-year-old boy during a thera- 
py session. It exemplifies in a simplified but personal manner the difficul- 
ty of defining adolescence. 


One day my parents view me as a child, 

'The next day my father says act like a man. 

But my mother says my voice hasn't changed yet, 
And my teacher sometimes says | don't understand. 


I feel my body changing, 

I know I can sometimes understand. 

| have new urges which scare me sometimes, 
And I know something is happening. 


| wish you could tell me what all this means. 
Am ta child, a boy, or a man? 
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are changed according to military needs. However, during periods of high 
unemployment, society is likely to encourage these same potential soldiers 
to remain adolescents. Thus, professionals working with adolescents must 
change their treatment programs as social, political, and educational de- 
mands on adolescents change. 

In each of the following chapters, we shall note some of the potential 
implications of the topics discussed for working with adolescents. As in the 
previous paragraph, an implication may be in the form of a general princi- 
ple; at other times we shall point out the implications of specific environ- 
mental or social conditions. Because it would be impossible for us to note 
all the potential implications that the research data provide, you should 
actively seek out implications on your own. However, it is our hope that 
our comments will help you come to appreciate that the empirical approach 
to the study of adolescence offers much to the professional working with 
young people in any setting. 


|XCZCLONESCIOORICOOOOURTIOO E cw DROICGGUEPDDION D | 
Major Points to Remember 


l. Society's view of what constitutes childhood and adolescence appears to 
be constantly changing. 

2. It is highly likely that the life stage known as adolescence is a social 
invention that changes as political, economic, and technological condi- 
tions change. 

3. A cross-cultural perspective on adolescence requires a comprehensive 
understanding of sociohistorical and cultural differences between na- 
tions. . 

4. Empiricism in the study of adolescence has helped to correct a number 
of false assumptions about adolescent behavior and development. 

5. A fully acceptable definition of the beginning and end of adolescence is 
yet to be developed. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 
e How does one define and use theory in e Were Sigmund and Anna Freud related? 
studying and working with adolescents? What differences can you find in their 
What are the elements of a good theory? theories? 
What are the elements of several major 
theories of adolescence? 
Do theoretical perspectives direct pre 
vention and intervention activities with 
adolescents? 
Do you have your own theory of adoles 
cence? What are the essential ingredi 
ents? 
What do the bird species blue tits, foil 
caps, and genetic programming have to 
do with one another? 
Is adolescent love 
but a fleeting expe 
rience? 
Is adolescence a 


state of moratori CHAPTER » 


"i THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES IN 
THE STUDY OF ADOLESCENCE 


I. is not uncommon for college professors to hear a remark such as 
"Oh, no! There goes Professor Jones talking about theory again. 
When will he discuss something practical, something we can use in 
the real world?" Indeed, once a student said to the senior author that 
theory "consists of the fantasies of old men sitting in dusty university 
offices with nothing but time on their hands." Perhaps this attitude 
reflects the impulsive tendency of young people to want to pitch in 
and change the world for a better tomorrow. But to engage in activi- 
ties that are likely to lead to meaningful change, we believe, one must 
recognize the theoretical underpinnings of the field of adolescence. If 
these common attitudes are incorrect, then, what role does theory 
play in the study of adolescence? Further, what do we specifically 
mean by the term theory? 
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The Definition and Utility of Theory 


Contrary to the belief of our young student that theory consists of the 
fantasies of an overindulged imagination, theory construction is the process 
of arriving at meaningful propositions about social behavior through induc- 
tive and deductive reasoning. Perhaps the most important difference be- 
tween humans and lower animals is our ability to arrive at new knowledge 
through reasoning. Drawing upon experience, insight, observation, and ex- 
perimentation, we can construct a coherent, meaningful picture of social 
life. Through inductive reasoning we can take a series of experiences or 
observations and build a larger conceptual understanding of these indepen- 
dent bits of information. Through deductive reasoning we can identify 
principles associated with the interrelationships of social facts and make 
\ predictions about cause-and-effect relations in specific situations. Thus, a 
theory of social behavior can be defined as a set of logically induced or 
deduced statements about the interrelationships of social facts. “More rou- 
. —tinely stated, a theory is an explanation for something believed to be true" 
(Adams & Schvaneveldt, in preparation). | 

For a theory to be useful, it must offer a concise conceptual understand- 
ing of a particular behavior and specify its key elements. The theory must - 
also clearly delineate the factors (for example, physiological, psychological, 
or social) that are proposed as causing the behavior to emerge or change. 
Finally, the theory must be stated in such a way that it is testable. This last 
requirement is called operationalization. lt is essential that both researchers 
testing the theory and those applying it understand how to define and 

measure its key variables. 

All theories contain two types of elements. T'he independent variable is 
that element thought to cause some change in behavior—or, put another 
way, to produce a behavioral outcome. T'he dependent variable is the vari- 
able thought to change. If a new educational program has been found to 
improve social skills, the program is the independent variable, while the 
improved social skills are the dependent variable. When referring to the 
operationalization of a theory, researchers are referring to the conceptual- 
ization and measurement of the independent and dependent variables. 
~ Two major types of theories have had a strong impact on the study of 
adolescence. Crand theories consist of very broad statements about the 
adolescent experience. These theories are usually concerned with broad 
physiological, social, philosophical, and cultural issues influencing the ado- 
lescent's life, such as social roles, cultural expectations, universal or subcul- 
tural norms, social processes, or community organization. In contrast, m/ni- 

| theories are more limited to well-defined social settings and typically focus 
on Interpersonal factors thought to cause very specific changes in behavior; 
these theories do not attempt to encompass the adolescent’s total behavior- 
al repertoire or relate the behavior under study to other behaviors. 

Both types of theories are valuable in that they provide different perspec- 
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tives on the adolescent's experiences and behavior. The grand theory gives 
us an overview of the adolescent experience and emphasizes broad physical 
or social influences. Thus, the grand theory is highly deployable; it can be 
used to understand the basic social and cultural mechanisms operating in 
numerous situations. The minitheory is much less deployable; it can be- 
used to.focus upon only very specific settings and behaviors. The very 
strength of the grand theory, however, constitutes its weakness. Because it 
includes broad facets of life, it offers conceptual understanding, but is fre- 

quently a poor predictor of actual behavior. In contrast, precision is the 
strength of the minitheory. Though limited in deployability, it is generally 
a better predictor of behavior. 

From a practical point of view, the two kinds of theories are complemen- 
tary, so that both can be helpful in working with adolescents. One kind 
offers a conceptual understanding of behavior, while the other can provide 
specific suggestions for programs to facilitate personal growth and construc- 
tive behavior. At the end of the chapter, we shall examine some of the 
implications of theory for such programs. 


Theories of Adolescent Behavior and Development 


In this chapter we shall review several grand or semigrand theories and 
leave minitheory perspectives for subsequent chapters. This way, we can 
begin with the sweeping contours in the portrait of adolescence and fill in 
the finer lines and shadings later. 

In this chapter we review several important grand theories of adoles- 
cence. In the biosocial perspective adolescent behavior is primarily attrib- 
uted to biological change. Major contributors include Hall (1916), Gesell 
and his colleagues (Gesell, 1946; Gesell & Ilg, 1946; Gesell, Ilg & Ames, 
1956), Kretschmer (1951), and Remplein (1956). In an interpersonal rela- 
lions perspective adolescence is examined as an interpersonal attraction 
and exchange process (Levinger & Snoek, 1972). Sociological and anthropo- 
logical theories emphasize the influence of social environments and institu- 
tions on adolescent behavior. For example, Davis (1944) and Havighurst 
(1951) concentrate on reinforcement within varying cultural contexts as a 
major determinant of behavior. The psychological or psychosocial theories 
of adolescence typically stress human experience instead of genetics, study- 
ing such factors as perception, stress, or emotional disturbance. The early 
writings of Kroh (1951), Spranger (1955), and Lewin (1935, 1939, 1948) 
exemplify this view. T'wo final theoretical perspectives are the socia] learn- 
ing orientation of such scholars as Bandura (1977) and McCandless (1970), 
which focuses on how the process of learning affects adolescent life experi- 
ences; and the psychoanalytic orientation of Freud and his followers, which — 
emphasizes the intrapsychic mechanisms of personality. 

In a general survey of the field of adolescence, we cannot discuss all the 
important theories that have evolved from each perspective, so for each 
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perspective we have chosen one or two from many options. For a more 
comprehensive review, see, for example, Muuss's Theories of Adolescence 


(1975). 


The Biosocial Perspective 

The biosocial perspective was highly influential in the early study of ado: 
lescence. As we indicated in the first chapter, C. Stanley Hall, thought by 
some to be the “father of adolescence,” focused upon the relationship be- 
tween biological mechanisms and social experience. Although his views are 
no longer accepted, he remains one of the dominant historical figures in 
this field. To provide a sense of continuity, we shall begin with a brief 
overview of Hall's theory and then examine a contemporary theorist's use 
of the same general perspective. 


G. Stanley Hall. A psychologist and an educator, Hall (1904) believed that 
through an evolutionary mechanism adolescents can acquire certain traits 
as they undergo critical life experiences. He maintained that these traits 
can be transmitted to one's progeny at the time of conception. Thus, if 
adolescents are exposed to the right kind of environmental conditions, their 
acquisition and transmittal of positive traits improve humanity itself. 

In what is called a psychological theory of recapitulation, Hall believed 
| that in his or her course of development each individual retraces the history 
| of humanity. Therefore, each person, beginning in childhood, lives through 

a period of animal-like primitivism and a later period of savagery and ulti- 
mately enters a stage of maturity that reflects a more civilized nature. This 
view is the source of the famous line “Ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny.” 

While childhood was thought to be dominated by instinct, susceptibility 

to environmental influences was thought to be a hallmark of adolescence 
(Grinder, 1967). According to one summary of Hall's theory: 


Thus, at adolescence the progression of recapitulating instincts gave way to 
the primacy of cultural influences. Hall believed firmly that if human civili- 
zation was to be advanced, effective change could be induced only by supply- 
ing the appropriate educational experiences for the generation of adoles- 
cents; childhood was too early, and adulthood was too late [Looft, Adams, 
Higgins-Trenk, & Svoboda, 1975, p. 24]. 


This view that it is possible to improve humanity gave working with and 
educating adolescents a new and important social meaning. 

Hall left another influential legacy. The concept of Sturm und Drang, 
was central to his beliefs. He portrayed adolescence as a period of both 
upheaval, suffering, passion, and rebellion against adult authority and phys- 
ical, intellectual, and social change. It was not this viewpoint but the scien- 
tific community's criticism of his overemphasis upon the inheritance of 
acquired personality traits that brought his influence on the study and edu- 
cation of adolescents to an end. (See Box 2-1.) 
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C. Stanley Hall: psychologist, educator, and one 
of the founders of the movement for the study of 
adolescence. 


Roger Barker. Although a variety of contemporary psychologists are inter- 
ested in the psychological and behavioral implications of physiological attri- 
butes for development, few have concentrated on adolescence. Roger 
Barker, however, has focused upon adolescent development in his "Soma- 
topsychological Significance of Physical Growth in Adolescence" (1953). In 
contrast to Hall's emphasis upon genetic mechanisms, Barker has used a 
strong social-psychological orientation. Since adolescence is a period of 
rapid physical growth and improvements in coordination, he has main- 
tained that adolescence is a transition period between childhood and adult- 
hood. Further, during adolescence different parts of the body grow at dif- 
ferent rates, so that the individual is advanced according to some 
developmental indices but behind on others. These asynchronous condi- 
tions serve as influential reminders that the individual fae a child 
but not yet an adult. 
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| ORY? 


W /f Hall's theory that 
transmissible traits are 
acquired during adoles- 
cence had been correct, 
how might we have 
changed the adolescent 
experience as we know 
it today? What, if any, 
physical aspect of your 
development during ad- 
olescence was socially 
significant for you? Do 
any common themes 
emerge in your discus 
sion group? What impli 
cations might these 
themes have for under 
standing and working 
with adolescents? 


| BOX 2.1. SOME CONTEMPORARY SUPPORT FOR HALL'S ACQUISITION THE: | 


Hall found his ideas in disfavor at the close of his career, but if he had 
lived long enough, he might well have received some empirical confirma- 
tion of his notions. Recent research suggests that, at least in animals, 
there is an instinct to learn. For example, British ethologists have ob- 
served that when a certain species of birds (blue tits) learned an innova- 
tive behavior, such as piercing the aluminum-foil caps on milk bottles, 
the same skill was soon to be found in other birds throughout the country. 
Although the easiest answer would be to suspect some form of social or 
cultural transmission, it is equally possible that such precocious behavior 
is the result of a strong instinctive drive to copy in mindless fashion the 
behavior of others. Thus, much of what we learn may have its roots in 
genetic programming. As Hall suspected, certain behaviors may be ac- 
quired through experience, yet transmitted to one's offspring through 
genetics. While it may be difficult to identify the specifics of such pro- 
gramming, there is growing evidence to suggest that there may be an 
instinct to learn in birds, monkeys, and perhaps even humans. Source: 
Gould and Crant, 1981. 


Recognizing that we live in an age-graded culture that separates individ- 
uals into social groups according to age, Barker has proposed that children 
are separated into their own social group, from which specific forms of 
behavior are expected and accepted. One of the major determinants of 
movement from the childhood into the adult social group is the degree to 
which the individual has acquired a mature physique. Therefore, children 
who mature earlier than others are thought to be assimilated into adult 
social roles at an earlier age. But during adolescence every individual is at 
least briefly in a state of asynchronous development. For example, a youth 
may have a child's physique but an adult's voice. Because of this ambiguity 
in physical change, the adolescent is left in a marginal situation. No longer 
a child and not yet an adult, the adolescent is thought to behave in ways 
that are guided by behavioral expectations for both childhood and adult- 
hood. Thus, body image and the manner in which it is interpreted by 
society may contribute to adolescent behavior. 


Summary. The relationship between physical development and social be- 
havior has been addressed by many theorists in social science. Hall argued 
that social experiences during adolescence lead to the internalization of 
traits that are inherited by the next generation. No direct proof has been 
ound for this position, but the biosocial perspective continues in other 
forms. For example, Barker has argued that physical development has an 
important impact upon the movement from the childhood to the adult 
social group. Rather than stating that physical development is associated 
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with the acquisition of traits that are transmitted to one’s progeny, he has 
argued that one’s physique determines one’s social experience. During ado- 
lescence there is a time when physical development is asynchronous, and 
this state of development creates a period in which the youth is neither 
child nor adult. Because of this marginal social status, the adolescent en- 
gages in behaviors that are both childlike and adultlike. This way of behav- 


ing accounts for the perceived turbulence and vacillation of so-called ado- 
lescent behavior. 


The Interpersonal-Relations Perspective 


‘It should come as no surprise that interest in the opposite sex heightens as 
one moves toward adolescence. Whether the reason is hormonal change, 
defense against sexual fantasies, or cultural expectations is still a matter of 
debate, but even a casual observation of adolescent groups would assure 
anyone that adolescent boys and girls are interested in each other. This 
increasing interest in intimate relationships brings us to another perspec- 
tive in the study of adolescence. 


George Levinger. As adolescents begin to recognize their interest in the 
opposite sex, the two sexes increase their contacts, usually in groups. These 
group contacts are the mechanism by which adolescents identify potential 
choices in the dating marketplace. In examining and interacting with the 
group, the adolescent begins to feel certain attractions toward particular 
members of the group. The attractions, or positive attitudes toward anoth- 
er, are associated with pleasant sensations that lay the foundation for an 
intimate personal relationship. 

George Levinger and a colleague (Levinger, 1974; Levinger & Snoek, 
1972) have proposed a stage theory of “pair relatedness” to describe the 
unfolding of the intimate relationships that emerge during late adolescence. 
Figure 2-1 portrays this process in schematic form. Initially, adolescents 
meet in neutral settings or in social groups. Before this time they have had 
no formal contact, so they are shown as independent individuals in the 
figure. When they are attracted to each other, three levels of relatedness 
emerge as the relationship moves toward increased intimacy. 
^^ [n the first of the three stages, the two adolescents become unilaterally 

aware of each other. This unilateral awareness consists of limited informa- 

tion and impressions about the other and is based entirely upon physical 
characteristics (looks, race, and so on). As the figure depicts, there is per- 
ceptual evaluation but no real interaction at this stage. When, usually with- 
in the adolescent group, reciprocal contacts begin to emerge between the 
two individuals, they are entering the second stage, called surface contact. 

Surface contact may come in the form of transitory meetings, such as in a 

cafeteria line, at a party, or at a bus stop, or it may appear in the form of a 

segmental role relation. In this type of relation, there is communication, but 

it offers little to the other. For example, one adolescent may buy a malt 
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0. Zero contact 
(two unrelated persons) 


l. Awareness 
Unilateral attitudes 
or impressions; 
no interaction 


2. Surface contact 
Bilateral attitudes; 
some interaction 


3. Mutuality (a continuum) 
Minor intersection 


Moderate intersection 


z ‘Major intersection 


FIGURE 2-1. Levels of pair relatedness (Source: Levinger, 1974) 


from the other at the high school concession stand, but their exchange is 
very formal and defined by the roles of purchaser and vendor. They may 
remark about the weather or ask each other how they did on a recent exam, 
but the interaction is brief and only marginally informative. However, due 
to attraction toward each other, they may enter the third stage and move 
toward a more intimate relationship. Mutuality, or the interdependence of 
two individuals, implies that as the relationship becomes more intimate the 
couple gradually share more knowledge and feelings and invest more of 
themselves in the other. As shown in the figure, mutuality progresses on a 
continuum from minor to major involvement. Levinger believes that this 
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stage of pair relatedness is at first characterized by such behaviors as mutu- 
al gazing, touching, and helping and gradually evolves into sharing, disclos- 


ing, and reciprocal liking and loving with mutual commitments for the 
future. (See Box 2-2.) 


Ellen Berscheid and Elaine Walster. As mutuality between teenagers 
heightens, romantic attraction compels them toward thoughts of love. This 
attraction may well lead to strong emotional feelings that are best described 
as passionate love. Many theorists believe that feelings of love are main- 
tained by the rewarding nature of the relationship. Perhaps passionate love 
also maintains some of its strength through the fantasies that are associated 
with the loved one. However, during adolescence, fantasies about reward- 
ing events with one's partner may create a heightened sense of love that is 
not borne out in actual experience. As many psychiatrists would recognize, 
fantasies (or wish fulfillments) are poor substitutes for actual reinforcing 
behavior, so that many early experiences with love are intense but fleeting. 

Usually, when we think of love among adolescents, we must think of 
intense emotional feelings. As an aid to understanding the mechanisms 
behind them, Ellen Berscheid and Elaine Walster (1974) have summarized 
a "two-component theory of passionate love." Drawing upon Schachter's 
earlier work (1964) on emotional experiences, they have proposed that 
physiological arousal can be cognitively labeled as love, thereby defining it 
as a passionate feeling. As long as one experiences an arousal state that is 
judged as being associated with another person, this arousal state will be 
interpreted as love. Once the arousal state disappears, the feeling of love is 
thought to diminish quickly. 


'There has been considerable discussion about whether females need to 
feel in love before they can establish a prolonged relationship. Males, on 
the other hand, are thought not to need this precondition of love. One 
recent study (Adams & Shea, 1981) explored the possibility of sex differ- 
ences in the relationship between romantic love and self-disclosure. A 
total of 343 youths responded to both a self-disclosure and a romantic- 
love scale at the beginning and the end of a six-week dating period. 
Scores on the two measures were used to predict later behavior. Clear sex 
differences were found: for females, romantic affect was a necessary pre- 
condition for self-disclosure, while for males, self-disclosure was a precon- 
dition for romantic affiliation. Although this study did not explore the 
relation between love and sexual intercourse, these data suggest that fe- 
male adolescents who perceive themselves as being in love may be more 
inclined than those who do not feel in love to engage in sexual relations. 
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PART 1 


FUNKY WINKERBEAN By Tom Batiuk 


J WONDER WHAT 
CAUSES THAT = 


WHEN I SIT OUTSIDE 
ON A WARM , MOONLIT 


SUMMER NIGHT, FUNKY, I 
JUST FEEL TINGLY ALL OVER! 


BM Can you remember 


your first case of "puppy 


love"? How can that ex: 
perience be understood 
from Berscheid and 
Walster’s perspective? 
Can you trace changes ` 
in heterosexual paired 
ness during your adoles: 
cence? Do you feel that 
these experiences im- 
proved or damaged your 
current ability to devel- 
op meaningful relation- 
ships? 


According to Berscheid and Walster, several conditions can create an 
arousal state that may enhance sensations of romantic passion. Unpleasant 
emotional experiences, such as a frightening event, a perceived rejection, or 
sexual frustration, can create arousal states just as can pleasant experiences, - 
such as need satisfaction or excitement and pleasure. It may well be that the 
more ambiguity or uncertainty exists about the cause of the arousal state, 
the greater the likelihood during dating that the physiological excitement 
will be labeled as passionate love. 


- Summary. Adolescence is a period of major changes in social relations. 


Interest in the opposite sex emerges, and new experiences of love evolve. 
These early romantic experiences are thought by many to provide the foun- 
dation for later, more mature relationships. It may be documented in the 
future that failure to experience early romantic relations could handicap 
later development in friendships, courtship, and marriage. 


The Sociological and Anthropological Perspectives 

Both the sociological and the anthropological perspective on the study of 
adolescence emphasize the influence of such things as norms, mores, cul- 
tural or social expectations, rituals, group pressures, and technological ef- 
fects. To many, sociology is the study of social behavior in contemporary, 
postindustrial society, while anthropology is the study of primitive socie- 
ties. However, there is a sociologist in every anthropologist and an anthro- 
pologist in every sociologist, so we have chosen to combine into one section 
these two distinct yet overlapping perspectives. 


Kingsley Davis. Kingsley Davis's 1940 treatise on the sociology of parent 
youth conflict is a classic illustration of a grand theory from a sociologist’s 
perspective. The foundation of his argument is that because modern soci- 
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ety changes very rapidly, each new generation is reared in a social milieu 
different from that of the previous generation. Since each generation’s ex- 
perience of a “differential cultural content” guides its actions, parents find 
it difficult to guide the new generation, and clashes are inevitable. Accord- 
ing to Davis: l 


Since the parent is supposed to socialize the child, he tends to apply the 
erstwhile but now inappropriate content [of his own day]. He makes this 
mistake, and cannot remedy it, because, due to the logic of personality 
growth, his basic orientation was formed by the experiences of his own child- 
hood. He cannot “modernize” his point of view, because he is the product of 
those experiences.... To change the basic conceptions by which he has 
learned to judge the rightness and reality of all specific situations would be to 
render subsequent experience meaningless, to make an empty caricature of 
what had been his life [p. 525]. 


Davis states that conflict is also inevitable for other reasons. As youths 
are arriving at the peak of their physiological prowess and have a super- 
abundance of energy, their parents are beginning to lose their physiological 

apacities and to conserve the energy they have left. Davis argues that the 
boca system limits competition between generations to avoid competitive 
feelings of jealousy but in the process diminishes a wide variety of opportu- 
nities for youth. The result is heightened frustration in many of the young 
and ensuing conflict with their parents. | 

Another important source of conflict is that youths dream of utopian 
ideals, while their parents have become pragmatists through experience 
and the usual conservatism that comes with age. This natural dichotomy 
provides the grounds for conflicting communication. The generations, in 
search of their own form of truth, are unable to speak with each other 
because of their different perspectives on life. Youths cry for change; their 
parents call for patience and contend that time will change the youths' 
perspective. 

But parents are charged with the duties of “parental authority." They are 
expected to guide their young, offer them advice, help them find direction. 
However, since the two generations have been molded by different cultural 
and social milieus, parental authority seems less meaningful, and conflict 
easily arises. 

{ A last major source of conflict is that many parents find it hard to let the 
adolescent go, to allow a smooth emancipation from the family. In our 
society there are few institutionalized steps to guide this ticklish process, so 
that the ambiguity of the situation creates conditions for conflict over the 
relinquishment of authority. In addition, our society offers an immense 
range of spiritual, moral, occupational, and social choices, and in their con- 
cern for the well-being of their offspring, many parents try to provide direc- | 
tion during this time, when it is often neither desired nor, generationally 
speaking, appropriate. 
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Ruth Benedict. From a similar perspective, anthropologist Ruth Benedict 
(1938) has addressed the major problems of rearing youth to fill adult posi- 
tions in our society. Recognizing that any society is called upon to offer 
cultural conditioning for future social roles, she has examined continuities 
and discontinuities in preparing individuals for social roles across the life 
cycle. She states: 


All cultures must deal in one way or another with the cycle of growth from 
infancy to adulthood. Nature has posed the situation dramatically: on the one 
hand, the new born baby, physiologically vulnerable, unable to fend for it- 
self, or to participate on its own initiative in the life of the group, and, on the 
other, the adult man or woman. Every man who rounds out his human poten- 
tialities must have been a son first and a father later and the two roles are 
physiologically in great contrast; he must first have been dependent upon 
others for his very existence and later he must provide such security for 
others. This discontinuity in the life cycle is a fact of nature and is inescap- 
able [p. 161]. 


Thus, the natural pathway of the cycle of growth brings with it changes 
in social roles, each role developing out of earlier role experience. However, 
the manner in which society conditions the youth for adult responsibilities 
appears to vary considerably from culture to culture. In our culture major - 
adjustments must be made in assuming new roles, so that the potential for 
periods of conflict is high. For example, in many cultures the children are 
given work assignments and taught to be responsible individuals early in 

| life, but in our society adolescents are given little opportunity to experience 
meaningful work until they are thrust into adult social roles. This disconti- 
nuity in cultural conditioning is also found in social expectations about 

_submissiveness. Children are expected to submit to parental authority, but 

| as youths they are expected to become more dominant as they approach 

adulthood. However, it is in the realm of sexuality that adolescents experi- 
ence the greatest discontinuity in preparation for adulthood. During adoles- 
cence sexual urges are to be denied, but during adulthood they are (within 
the bounds of social convention) to be expressed. As children we are condi- 
tioned to view sexuality as dangerous and wicked, and for many adults this 
lesson is hard to unlearn, creating major adjustment problems in marital 
relationships. 

Because our culture is an age-graded one, we demand different social 
with Brot y peck behavior from different age groups. However, there is little continuity in 
rilaton Oeufs: i$- preparing children and adolescents for adult social roles. Therefore, late 
sues are you likely to ask adolescence, in Benedict’s discontinuity perspective, is believed to be asso- 
your parents for advice? ^ ciated with conflict, strife, and major social adjustments. 


On what issues are you s : ; 
not likely to ask their Summary. Both the sociological and the anthropological perspective have 


advice? Are your par- -| frequently focused upon conflict between parents and adolescents. Davis 
ents’ perspectives those | has concentrated on the impact of rapid social change on parent/youth 


of their own generation? | conflict, whereas Benedict has addressed the implications of discontinuity 


W How pertinent has 
advice from your par- 
ents been in dealing 
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between childhood and adolescence and between adolescence and adult- 
hood for conflict and adjustment. It should be evident that both perspec- 
tives highlight technological advancement, intergenerational issues, and: 
cultural conditioning as key elements in the study of adolescence. 


The Psychological Perspective 


The psychological and psychosocial theories of adolescence examine the 
relationship between the psychological mechanism of adjustment and the 
social conditions that facilitate or impede it. Stress and crisis are central 
elements to be considered from this perspective. 


Erik H. Erikson. Erik Erikson is perhaps the most noted theoretician to 
have addressed adolescent development from a psychological perspective. 
He views adolescence not as a period of personality consolidation but as an 
Amportant stage of life that functions as a transition between important 
issues in the life course. In particular, he has expanded the social setting of 
the classic parent/child relationship to include a larger cultural and social 
influence. His intriguing investigation of the individual's struggles in life 
does not negate the unconscious influences of instincts but rather empha- 
sizes the developmental opportunities, defeats, and triumphs of normal liv- 
ing. According to Erikson (1950), the personality (or ego) has the duty to 

\ synthesize both past and present experiences in serving an adaptive func- 
tion of integrating inner life (instincts) with social influences (social plan- 
ning). | | 

In his writings Erikson (1950) examines central problems to be faced by 
people of the same age and sociocultural background over the total life 
span. While the concept of developmental crisis is universal, each specific 
crisis is mastered according to the individual's cultural circumstances. But 
the mastery of each crisis is only one of many dilemmas that are faced in 
the continuous process of social living. According to Erikson (1954), with 
the personal resolution of each new life crisis, the ego incorporates a new 
quality into the ego identity (global personality). T'herefore, a healthy per- 
sonality (ego) is acquired through the resolution of a series of life crises 
(dilemmas). With each new resolution there is a corresponding personal 
recognition of a meaningful accomplishment and a growing sense of person- 
al achievement. 

Erikson has delineated eight major dilemmas that are universally experi- 
enced over the life course (see Table 2-1). Each dilemma has a positive 
(desirable) pole, which represents social maturity, opposed by a negative 
(undesirable) pole, which represents the fixated characteristic of that devel- 
opmental crisis. 

In the first normative crisis the infant must confront the dilemma of. 
establishing either a sense of basic trust in the social and physical environ- 
ment or a sense of mistrust. A sense of trust emerges through the social care 
and comfort provided by the primary care giver. The neonate, totally help- 
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Erik Erikson: one of the most noted modern theoreticians of adoles 
cence. 


less and vulnerable, elicits in the mother a need to support, pro'ect, and 
attend to the infant. With this support as a foundation, accompanied by 
minimal experiences with uncertainty, the infant acquires a sense of basic 
trust. Once this feeling of trust is established, it generalizes to new experi 
ences. However, should the infant experience poor care giving, a sense of 
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TABLE 2-l. Erikson's eight major dilemmas and 
their approximate life stages 


Crisis point Stage in life 
Basic trust versus mistrust Infancy 
Autonomy versus shame and doubt — Toddlerhood 
Initiative versus guilt Childhood 
Industry versus inferiority Early adolescence 
Identity versus role confusion Adolescence 
Intimacy versus isolation Youth 
Generativity versus stagnation Adulthood 
Integrity versus despair Old age 


Source: Erikson, 1950 


mistrust develops, leading to apprehension or fearfulness in novel situa- 
tions. 

In the second normative crisis the child confronts a dilemma that results 
in either a sense of autonomy or feelings of shame and doubt. As the child 
matures, he or she demonstrates a need to explore and venture out from 
previously defined and secure psychological space. Reaching out, through 
such acts as walking and climbing, brings the child to thresholds of new and 
important experiences of self-extension. T'he child uses his or her parents as 
a base of exploration and calls upon them to provide reinforcement and 
guidance for such exploratory behavior. Appropriate support for gradual 
extension aids the child's sense of autonomy and prevents the development 
of a sense of shame and doubt. 

The adventurous conquest of space and a growing sense of independence 
drive the child into new and complex social spheres. Therein lies the rudi- 
mentary foundation for a resolution of the third normative crisis, initiative 
versus guilt. A growing sense of initiative challenges the child to master 
new learning tasks. This challenge, when met successfully, creates a feeling 
of self-responsibility, establishing a meaning and purpose for the child's 
existence. Thus, the child begins to initiate activities that test his or her 
capacities and present and future roles and to try to get others involved in 
these activities. Cuilt is thought to accrue with the initiation of acts of 
aggressive manipulation that exceed the limits of the child's capabilities. 
Therefore, the conflict of this stage is between the searching for a sense of 
initiative and the passive (guilt-ridden) acceptance of having attempted 
activities beyond one's psychological limits. 

The fourth normative crisis revolves around the development of a sense 
of industry or the internalization of a sense of inferiority. Turning increas- 
ing attention to individual striving toward competence, mastery, and 
achievement, the early adolescent begins to recognize the importance of 
becoming a worker or provider. The adolescent of this age gradually comes - 
to sense that he or she must “do” or “accomplish” to gain recognition, to 
become a productive individual. Both in and outside the home, children 
increasingly receive both organized and informal instruction as they ma- 
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ture. Through instructional activities the child comes to undetstand the 
cultural and technological ethos of his or her society. Should a young ado- 
lescent fail to experience achievements that are supported by an adult role 
model who promotes positive identification, the youth is inclined to devel- 
op a sense of inadequacy or inferiority. This sense of inadequacy can easily 
lead to a sense of despair and to sell-restricted behavior. ! 

— While the development of industry is an important behavioral outcome 
in early adolescence, the resolution of a sense of identity versus role confu- 
sion is the hallmark of adolescence proper. The major question demanding 
an answer in this fifth normative crisis is “What can I be?” Therefore, the 
emphasis is oh becoming what one aspires to become. To address this 
question, the ego has the difficult task of integrating the adolescent’s past 
and future. Previous and present identifications are synthesized into a 
meaningful sense of identity. Although the parents remain major agents of 
social support, the influence of the peer group increases. Play, a necessary 
ego function, is mostly replaced by social expetimentation in which the 
adolescent tests different roles in varying situations to acquire feedback, 
which aids iti the development of interpersonal attitudes and roles. 

While identity is the focal point of the adolescent experience, all the 
previous normative crises have contributed to identity development. First, 
a healthy and vital personality requires a sense of trust in oneself and oth- 
ers. Without a sense of trust, the individual is incapable of reaching any 
meaningful self-realization. Thus, a feeling of estrangement occurs as the 
individual withdraws into himself or herself. A feeling of independence is 
also necessary for establishing a self-directed lifestyle. Toddlers must be 
encouraged to extend themselves, to obtain a will to be themselves. To 
accomplish this task, they must have faith (a sense of trust) in themselves 
and others. With maturation, new experiences and roles within an expand- 
ing social radius provide the support for emerging feelings of purpose and 
ambition. As this sense of direction emerges, we are inclined to describe 
the youth as relaxed, vital, and more himself or herself. Educational experi- 
ences allow the youth to channel energies into learning technological skills, 
which aid in developing feelings of pride and enjoyment in accomplish- 
ment. These influential factors combine to form the structure of a psycho- 
social identity. The basic virtues that differentiate between a sense of iden- 
tity and a state of role confusion are devotion and fidelity to specific and 
personally meaningful roles and groups in society. 


47^ Erikson views the adolescent life experience as a state of moratorium, as 


a period in which adolescents are expected to prepare themselves for the 
future and provide an answer to the question "Who am I?" He warns of the 
dangers of being unable to fulfill this commitment. Should adolescents fail 
to develop a sense of identity, they remain lost to direction, like ships 
tossed in the winds of time. Perhaps an even greater danger is the develop- 
ment of a negative identity. If adolescents question their own potential or 
their individual places in society, they may establish a negative identity. 


B How might male and 
female adolescents differ 
in the way in which they 
resolve the normative 
crises of industry, identi- 
ty, and intimacy? What 
activities of parents, 
teachers, community or- 
ganizations, and so forth 
might enhance positive 
crisis resolution? 
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Unable to specify a social niche, they may identify with delinquent or 
criminal elements, thus locking themselves into an identity that continu- 
ously confronts society. This confrontation may lead them to wear an 
"identity mask" that they will be unable to remove even if they want to. 
As adolescents are propelled into the career world, they begin to estab- 
lish intimate relationships with the intention of future marriage. There is, 
at this point, a growing need for partnership and affiliation. Only now can 
the ego maintain enough strength that commitment to and sacrifice for 


. another person can be sustained. According to Erikson, the search for inti- 


macy is founded in mutual sharing and trust. The accomplishment of a 
sense of intimacy results in a fusion of two identities in the form of sexual 
union and close friendship. The negative counterpart of intimacy is a sense 
of isolation. Avoidance of intimacy is characterized as self-absorption. Due 
to a fear of losing themselves in the identity of another, some individuals 
are incapable of a strong intimate relationship. This negative resolution is 
represented in such actions as prejudice, overcompetitiveness, and combat- 
ive attitudes and behavior. 

Fulfillment of intimacy requires a sense of shared identity (Maier, 1965), 
a feeling of solidarity reflected in compatibility and sharing. Indeed, Freud 
used the phrase Lieben und Arbeiten ("love and work") to characterize the 
fully mature person (1947, 1948). By this he meant that a fully functioning 
and mature person must have a sense of occupation identity but also be 
capable of a productive career that does not interfere with the ability to 
love and be loved. To arrive at this state, adolescents or youths must have 
trust in their environment, view themselves as autonomous, industrious, 
competent, and self-directed, and be capable of sharing their lives with 
another. 

Crisis resolutions during childhood and adolescence or youth also influ- 
ence a late normative crisis. Erikson theorizes that positive resolution of 
such crises as the development of initiative, identity, and intimacy provides 
the foundation for a fulfilling social and working life. Indeed, a positive 
identity is thought to precipitate the next crisis, generativity versus stagna- 
tion. Once the individual has a self-defined identity, the need for intimacy 
is thought to emerge naturally. 

The last normative crisis is the development of a sense of integrity versus 
a sense of despair. Successful resolution of this crisis leads to feelings of 
accomplishment and fulfillment during the late adult years. Unsuccessful 


resolution leads to feelings of despair, of incompleteness, and of an unful- 
filled life. 


Summary. In Erikson's psychosocial perspective, adolescence and youth 
are associated with the development of industry, identity, and intimacy. - 
Although the family establishes the basic foundation for positive develop- 
ment, the broader social and cultural environment also influences develop- 
ment. Erikson argues that in the course of our lives we experience several 
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important dilemmas that can be resolved in either a positive or a negative 
fashion. Positive resolution is necessary to assure a fully functioning, capa- 
ble, and mature individual. Learning that one is competent and capable of 
industry, locating oneself in the social world, and developing intimate in- 
volvement with another are some of the essential ingredients in a successful 
adolescence, youth, and adulthood. 


— Robert Havighurst has developed a psychosocial model similar to Erik- 


— 


son's theory. In his Developmental Tasks and Education (1951), Havighurst 
has proposed that at different periods in life the individual is called upon to 
master age-specific tasks. Accomplishment of developmental tasks associat- 
ed with maturational change, schooling, work, religious experience, and so 
on is a prerequisite for self-fulfillment and happiness. Can you identify 
some important developmental tasks for early adolescence, adolescence 
proper, and late adolescence? 

Another psychosocial perspective on the study of human behavior that 
has been used in the investigation of adolescent populations but has not 
been systematically directed at adolescent psychology or development is 
known as situationism or interactionism (Bowers, 1973; Ekehammar, 1974; 
Lerner, 1976, 1978, 1979). The general assumption is that certain personal- 
ity traits are productive in certain situations but not in others. As Lerner 
(1976, 1978, 1979) has said, behavioral change involves the dynamic interac- 
tion of multiple sources of influence on human behavior and development. 
These sources include such factors as biological, psychological, historical, 
and sociocultural influences that occur in many situations and environ- 
ments. Thus, certain psychological or biological attributes may create pro- 


. ductive consequences depending upon the situation. Can you identify spe- 


cific psychological or biological attributes that interact in certain dynamic 
ways with sociohistorical or sociocultural contexts? Numerous illustrations 
will emerge in the following chapters of this text. 


The Social-Learning Perspective 

In a review of the implications of social-learning theory for the study of 
adolescence, Muuss (1975) notes that historically some of the most influen- 
tial works on the study of children and adolescents include Miller and 
Dollard's Social Learning and Imitation (1941) and Bandura and Walters's 
Adolescent Aggression (1959) and Social Learning and Personality Devel- 
opment (1963). However, many other writers have demonstrated the utility 
of learning theory in understanding human behavior and development 
across the life span (see, for example, Mowrer, 1950; Parke, 1969; Sears, 
1947, 1951, 1957, 1961; Sears & Whiting, 1953; Skinner, 1953). Although 
these theorists do not provide a “theory of adolescence," they have demon- 
strated the importance of conditions of learning in the acquisition and mod- 
ification of adolescent behavior. To illustrate this theoretical perspective, 
we shall review the major components of the work of Boyd McCandless, 
Talcot Parsons, and Albert Bandura. 
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Boyd McCandless. Learning theorists view human development as the 
cumulative effects of a multitude of learning experiences that are integrat- 
ed to form a personality. In describing what is meant by the term personal- 
ity, Bandura and Walters (1963) use the concept of habit hierarchy. 
Through numerous training procedures the child learns a pattern of inter- 
related responses to a given social situation (habit family). This habit family 
is a repertoire of responses that have developed a given probability of 
occurrence in a specific „situation. The term habit is used to indicate a 
relatively fixed response, whereas family refers to the notion that each of 
the habits is related in that each has a given probability of being elicited 
provided that the appropriate social cue is present. 

Therefore, one particular behavior among many possible actions in the 
total habit family may occur in a given situation because of its dominance 
in the habit hierarchy. ‘The dominance of this particular behavior is, ac- 
cording to this theoretical perspective, due to the reinforcing context in 
which the behavior has occurred. For example, common classroom behav- 
ior of delinquent youth includes throwing things, inattentiveness, or sleep- 
ing. In contrast, discussion, sharing, or involvement is infrequent. Accord- 
ing to a habit-hierarchy perspective, frequent behaviors are elicited due to 
their reinforcement history, while infrequent behaviors have seldom been 
reinforced in a classroom setting. To correct this condition, discussing, 
sharing, and involvement need to be reinforced to compete with the antiso- 
cial behaviors currently dominating the habit hierarchy. 

Boyd McCandless (1970) has expanded upon the habit-hierarchy con- 
cept in his drive theory of adolescence..He has argued that the stimuli 
that trigger habitual responses may be either inside or outside the individ- 
ual. (In our delinquency illustration the classroom environment can be 
considered an external stimulus.) Internal stimuli are called drive states. 
Further, McCandless has argued that any response that “reduces a drive is 
mere likely to be learned (that is, repeated again in similar circumstances) 
than a response that does not reduce the drive" (p. 9). It should be recog- 
nized that certain actions that increase stimulation and excitement can 
also influence learning. Therefore, states of arousal, or increased drives, 
serve as pleasurable experiences and are frequently repeated for the posi- 
tive sensation—for example, taking a ride on a roller coaster or going to a 
horror movie. 

[Increases or reductions in drive states function as strong reinforcements. 
Therefore, any behavior that decreases or increases strong drive states is 
likely to become a dominant habit. The more dominant the behavioral 
habit, the.more likely it is that this behavior will occur in the setting in 
which it has been learned. According to McCandless, the primary drives 
that shape an adolescent's personality and behavior include hunger, the: 
search for.comfort and the avoidance of pain, elimination, and sex. Recog- 
nizing the way in which youths handle these drives will allow us to under- 
stand more concretely the behavioral patterns of adolescents. 
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(^ Talcot Parsons. In what might be considered a classic analysis of adoles- 


cent development, Talcot Parsons (1963) has suggested that reinforcing 
elements in a complex society have strong effects on adolescent-behavior 
patterns. He has noted a great increase in children’s dependency, particu- 
larly on the mother, in our increasingly mobile society. The mobility itself 
has increased family isolation and structural changes within the nuclear 
family. The mother, being the main care giver, has assumed greater powers 
(both disciplinary and rewarding), which is thought to increase dependency 
upon her. The child’s motivation to please the mother can be channeled to 
suitable social achievements through parental approval of appropriate and 
desirable behavior. 

However, in adolescence the adult influence wanes because the adoles- 
cent turns to the peer group to satisfy a growing need for autonomy. Dur- 
ing this period the peer group is thought to offer more attractive social 
rewards than the family and hence gains the primary reinforcing position in 
the adolescent’s life. As Grinder (1969b) suggests, it is very likely that the 
adolescent’s orientation toward adulthood is temporarily superseded by 
“Deer-status needs.” The family is not likely to offer the environmental and 


| self-assertive behavior patterns that are desirable adult prerequisites to pro- 


ductive living. Therefore, social-learning theory would interpret peer- 
group activities in terms of appealing rewards; that is, peer-related social 
rewards and comforts may be associated with the adolescent’s turning from 
the adult orientation to the peer group. 


Albert Bandura. Albert Bandura (1977)-has provided a comprehensive so- 
cial-learning theory applicable to the study of behavioral change in adoles- 
cents. He has proposed that the cognitive processes that mediate behavior 
change are influenced by inducing or altering self-efficacy, or experience 
leading to mastery of skills or tasks. Although helping others to experience 
effective performance creates a sense of self-efficacy, Bandura has demon- 
strated that increased "efficacy expectations" enhance the likelihood that 
the desired behavioral outcome will occur. 

The social mechanisms that facilitate the expectations of personal mas- 
tery include four major sources of influence. First, accomplishment or skills 
improvement is conducive to behavioral change when an adolescent is ex- 
posed to performance opportunities, observes others successfully perform 
the desirable behavior, or is provided with self-instruction experiences. Sec- 
ond, vicarious experience, in which the adolescent has the opportunity to 
View live or symbolic models, provides an important source of information 
that enhances expectations of self-efficacy. Similarly, verbal persuasion, 
which includes suggestion, exhortation, and interpretation, facilitates efh- 
cacy expectations. Finally, stressful or taxing situations elicit emotional 
arousal, which has informative value for personal competency. Fear-pro- 
voking thoughts about perceived ineptitude can create states of high anxi- 
ety that may be diminished by seeing others cope in similar situations, 
thereby removing dysfunctional fears. 


W How do some of the 
principles of social- 
learning theory relate to 
understanding (a) par- 
ent/child conflict, (b) 
school violence, (c) de- 
linquency, and (d) intel- 
lectual development? 
What are the strengths 
and limitations of a so- 
cial-learning perspective 
in the development of a 
program for adolescent 
social problems? 
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Observational learning has been demonstrated to have very powerful 
effects upon children's and adolescents’ acquisition of both social and anti- 
social behavior. In a classic statement of observational learning, Bandura 
(1969) has delineated three primary effects of exposure to modeled behav- 
ior: (1) An adolescent can, when functioning as an observer, acquire new 
response patterns. (2) Observation of a model's behavior may strengthen or 
weaken inhibitory responses; that is, by watching the actions of another, an 
adolescent may confirm his or her intent not to act in a given way or may 
engage in a behavior that was previously inhibited or denied. (3) Viewing 
another's behavior may serve as the impetus to engage in the same action. 
Thus, modeling can produce novel responses by providing cues on new 
behavior, inhibit or disinhibit existing behavioral patterns, or facilitate pre- 
viously learned behaviors. 

In accordance with these three possibilities, the social interaction of ado- 
lescents in peer groups can stimulate new response patterns through obser- 
vational learning. For example, one can observe certain stereotyped beha- 
viors, such as similar verbal expressions or dancing style, in almost any 
adolescent peer group. Through watching one another, the peer group pro- 
vides a setting for imitation learning of a variety of behaviors. Peer model- 
ing influences can also inhibit or disinhibit behavioral patterns that have 
been relatively fixed in the structured’ home setting. However, new obser- 
vational experiences can have inhibiting or disinhibiting effects upon mor- 
als, values, or social actions. It is very possible that adolescent boys and girls 
who have been taught that sexual liberties are morally wrong outside mar- 
riage may relinquish this constraint following observation of promiscuous 
behavior among peers. 


Summary. Although social-learning theory does not provide a comprehen- 
sive view of the adolescent experience, it does provide important learning 
principles that can be used to understand adolescent behavior in a wide 
range of social settings. Due to its wide deployability, we contend that 
social-learning theory must be considered a grand theory of adolescent be- 
havior and development. Further, its utility in prevention and intervention 
programs makes it important to the understanding of how changes in be- 
havior can be accomplished. 


The Psychoanalytic Perspective 


Psychoanalytic theory early assumed an eminent position in the study of 
adolescence. This perspective was introduced to U.S. audiences in the early 
1900s when Sigmund Freud addressed the faculty at Clark University un- 
der the auspices of C. Stanley Hall, who, as we have noted, was one of the 
major figures to popularize the study of adolescence. Since that time, psy- 
choanalytic theory has permeated North American philosophy, psychology, 
education, and literature. | 
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PART 1 


FOUNDATIONS FOR THE STUDY OF ADOLESCENCE 


Sigmund Freud: his theories revolutionized our 
understanding of human behavior. 


Sigmund and Anna Freud. Psychoanalytic theory consists of the recogni- 
tion of two powerful forces in direct opposition—inherent instinctual needs 
and the need to live in a social group (Maddi, 1968). According to this 
perspective, humans are individualistic (agency) and selfish, but still in 
need of social living (communion). Hence, Sigmund Freud thought, people 
are in constant conflict. On the one hand, they want to maximize their 
instinctual gratification; on the other, they must learn to do so in socially 
sanctioned ways to avoid punishment as social beings. Therefore, during 
childhood a personality mechanism evolves that is referred to as'the ego. 
The ego is the executive of personality; it distributes and governs the in- 
volvement of psychic activities in the internal and external world. The 
ego's activities are involved with perceptions, discrimination, recognition, 
and experience relevant to the satisfaction of instinctual demands. The ego 
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has the ability to test reality—that is, to manipulate actions in the external 
world to determine whether they are effective in reaching a goal. The ego's 
major function is to attempt to satisfy the demands of the id (instincts) from 
the external world while observing the dictates of the third component of 
personality, the superego. 

The superego is the judge of all behavior. It is our internalized moral 
code. It develops through differentiation of part of the ego's function into 
an internal social-control structure. Through experience with the parents, 
the child is thought to assimilate what he or she perceives to be the paren- 
tal standard of good and bad. Therefore, through the process of internaliza- 
tion the child develops an inner authority that aids in controlling behavior. 
Technically, the superego consists of two main systems (C. S. Hall, 1954). 
The ego-ideal comprises the child's perception of the parents' view of what 
is right and moral and wrong and immoral. These. standards are internal- 
ized by parental modeling and the rewarding of acceptable and desirable 
behavior on the part of the child. The conscience, which is the antithesis of 
the ego-ideal, punishes behavior that is unacceptable by eliciting feelings of 
inferiority and guilt. Through socialization experiences with the parents, 
including punishment, disapproval, and reasoning, the child gradually in- 
ternalizes rules and comes to punish himself or herself for transgressions by 
experiencing guilt. 

Through a gradual developmental process the structure of the child’s 
personality differentiates the diffuse psychic energy of the instincts, or id. 
Due to the inability of the id to function in the external world, and in 
service of the id, the ego acquires limited energy from the instincts and 
ultimately comes to restructure some of that energy into the superego. This 
process is thought to provide the energy necessary to check the urges of the 
id and keep the selfishness of the id in balance with the needs of society. 

These developments lead to occasions when the child or adolescent expe- 
riences either a feeling of being overwhelmed with stimulation or a feeling 
of being threatened by anticipation of impending pain. These experiences 
initiate feelings of anxiety, which are expressed by the ego. According to 
Freud (1926), feelings of anxiety are experienced in three primary ways. 
Reality anxiety is the realistic fear of something dangerous in the external 
world. Neurotic anxiety is a fear that the instincts will gain control and 
cause the individual to engage in a punishable act. Moral anxiety is a per- 
ceived experience of threat from the conscience; that is the individual feels 
conscience ridden. If the ego cannot cope with anxiety and feels over- 
whelrned, the personality will resort to primitive means of coping. The 
methods of coping with anxiety are referred to as defense mechanisms. 
Defense mechanisms can be thought of as means by which the personality 
deals with painful experiences, internal conflicts, personal inadequacies, 
and the associated anxiety. 

During ehildhood a variety of infantile sexual impulses (instincts) evolve 
that heighten the defensive interchange between the ego and the id. Dur- 
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ing the so-called ora! stage, the sexual instinct is satisfied through autoerot- 
ic stimulation of the mouth. The infant is assumed to have fantasies of 
“swallowing up” the mother, making her part of oneself. This fantasy be- 
havior is thought to be the precursor of a psychological process called iden- 
tification. Through accepting and rejecting what is edible and inedible, the 
child learns defense mechanisms associated with introjection and denial. 

During the toddler years there is thought to be a marked shift in the 
anatomical location of the sexual instinct from the mouth to the anus. As 
the child experiences both pleasurable and unpleasurable stimulation from 
the voiding and withholding of feces, the child comes to experience inevita- 
ble frustration or conflict with the parents during toilet training. Freud 
assumed that in this anal stage the child enjoys the stimulation of expulsion, 
and he referred to it as an anal-sadistic expulsive period. He assumed that a 
child might sadistically retain his or her feces as a hostile reaction toward 
the parents or eliminate as a sign of giving/loving. The primary defense 
mechanism emerging during this stage is denial. While during the oral 
stage the child is thought to fantasize denial, during the anal stage the child 
acts out denial mechanisms. 

In the next stage of life, there is a shift in sexual sensitivity to the genita- 
lia. Using the classical legend of Oedipus, Freud maintained that in all 
children there emerges a hidden desire to possess the opposite-sexed par- 
ent. The boy desires his mother and wishes to remove his father, whose 
presence is a barrier to that possibility; the girl desires her father and wish- 
es to have a child by him through displacement of her mother. It is perhaps 
the resolution of this phallic stage of life that is central to the psychoanalyt- 


. ic model when applied to the study of adolescence. 


Originally, both the male and the female child view the mother as the 
primary love object while feeling resentment toward the father, who is a 
rival for the mother's affection. The boy's desires are thought to bring him 
into strong conflict with his father. The child fears retaliation by the father 
in the form of physical damage to his genitals. Therefore, the boy represses 
his incestuous thoughts about his mother and his hostility toward his father 
because he fears for his well-being. This fear is referred to as castration 
anxiety. Thus, castration anxiety, together with subtle rejections by. the 
mother, creates repression tendencies in the male child. Incestuous feelings 
for the mother are replaced by tender affection and concern, and through 
identification with his father the child vicariously satisfies some of his sexu- 
al desire for his mother. 

For the female, resolution of the Oedipus complex (sometimes referred 


to as the Electra complex) is very different. The female child must resolve 


her original instinctual urges for her mother and replace them with a new 
love object, the father. According to Freud, this occurs when the girl dis- 
covers that the obvious male genitalia are absent. Blaming her mother 
(unconsciously) for the fantasized castration, the girl displaces her love to 
the father, who still possesses the “valued” sex organ. Penis envy, therefore, 
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compels the daughter toward identification, in a sexual way, with males. In 
essence, the female feels that she has lost something that the male is afraid 
to lose (C. S. Hall & Lindzey, 1967) and thrusts herself into sexual identifi- 
cation with a male through penis envy. Freud argued, however, that at the 
close of this stage the repression of the Oedipal fantasy is strong for males. 
but is always weak for females. Therefore, as adolescents, females are 
thought to be more quickly threatened by fears of homosexual images, 
which might bring them back to an ! Oedipal stage. 

Freud also thought that during late childhood and early adolescence 
there emerged a more tranquil period. During this so-called /atency period 
the ego is thought to be freed from the earlier conflict between sexual 
instincts and social norms. Therefore, the latency period is a time when the 
child can consolidate gains in ego and superego development. Psychosexual 
activities dissipate, allowing new interests, activities, and achievements to 
develop. During this period most children extend themselves into social 
activities in the neighborhood, peer group, school, and community organi- 
zations. The early adolescent is thought to be capable of partial sublimation 
of instincts through socially acceptable channels. For example, aggressive 
urges can be comfortably channeled into competitive sports; sexual drives 
can be channeled into creative arts, music, or drama. Adolescence, howev- 
er, brings new and forceful implications in coping with sexual instincts. 

"Anna Freud (1958), Sigmund's daughter, refers to this period of life as 
one of internal disharmony. She maintains that with the onset of adoles- 
cence the intrapsychic equilibrium between instinctual demands and ego 
mechanisms is temporarily disrupted, resulting in a period of storm and 
stress. New and strong genital urges emerge during pubescence. The ego 
consolidation of the latency youth is threatened by a new genital orienta- 
tion that can also revive the pregenital urges that have been controlled 
through an ego defense called repression. Repression is a defense mecha- 
nism guarding against instinctual forces through hiding from one's con- 
sciousness certain unrecognized fantasies, wishes, or thoughts. The anxiety 
accompanying pregenital urges and Oedipal strivings renews the use of old 
defense mechanisms. Engaged in combat, the demanding id is constantly 
confronting the ego, therein creating, the image of the adolescent as contin- 
uously undergoing vacillations in ego functioning. Overly sensitive to oth- 
ers' every word and action, the adolescent is thought to be coping with the 
establishment of defense mechanisms, which are viewed as legitimate and 
normal attempts at restoring intrapsychic peace. 

According to Anna Freud, several major problems and appropriate de- 
fense mechanisms are characteristic of the period of adolescence. First, the 
ego attempts to displace the conflict associated with the reemergence of an 
Oedipal relationship with the parent. She argues that in a defensive at-. 
tempt to mitigate the anxiety associated with the regressive urge to return 
to this early attachment to the parent, the adolescent withdraws love from 
the parent and extends feelings of love toward a parent substitute (displace- 
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ment). This process often leads the adolescent to treat the parent with a 
callous indifference while expending much time and energy on the parent 
substitute. We have heard more than one parent say, in reaction, "If 1 hear 
one more word about this Mr. Jones, l'm going to explode!" 

Another solution to this same problem is a defensive reversal of affect. 
When the adolescent reacts with just the opposite affect experienced with 
the parent during childhood, the youth is responding with a defense mecha- 
nism called reaction formation. This negative reaction toward the displace- 
ment of love from a parent to a significant other does not diminish the 
regressive urges characteristic of adolescence. Rather, it further heightens 
the anxiety accompanying this urge and increases defensive behaviors of 
denial, uncooperativeness, and hostility. Still other adolescents resolve this 
same issue by withdrawing into themselves. Unfortunately, doing so merely 
inflates the ego process. The resolution gives rise to increased narcissism 
(self-love) and the corresponding fantasies of omnipotence (all-powerful- 
ness). Sometimes this overattachment to the self can lead to increased at- 
tention to body sensations and feelings of hypochondriasis (perceived body 
illness). 

The last reaction to pregenital urges associated with infantile sexual in- 
stincts focuses upon the pathological defense mechanism known as regres- 
sion. Through regressive behavior the adolescent returns to earlier coping 
mechanisms where the internalization of the “primary identification” fig- 
ure (parent) is capable of reducing anxiety. The adolescent incorporates 
and acts out the perceived qualities of the parent that soothed the early 
infantile sexual needs. 

Anna Freud argues that another major problem associated with adoles- 
cence occurs when the ego fails to defend against the regressive urge to 
return to infantile sexual impulses. Should the ego, when driven by over- 
whelming id demands, lose control and fail to discriminate between vital 

E and purely pleasurable sensations, psychotic reactions emerge. Often the 
adolescent, in a paralyzing attempt to maintain a feeling of control, will 
turn to "ascetic" psychological functions. Due to the inability to maintain a 
balance between ego and id functions, the adolescent will deny himself or 
herself experiential sensations of pleasure and joy, feelings of hostility and 
sexual pleasure, and even food, water, or sleep. Yet another psychological 
outcome of this same dilemma is described by Anna Freud as the “uncom- 
promising adolescent." Instead of resolving the breakdown between the id 

" demands and the ego functions through ascetic behavior, the adolescent 

refuses to blend and integrate opposites—that is, to develop ego mecha- 
| nisms that diminish id tension. Rather, the mind is kept separate from the 
feelings of the body, and reality never intermingles with fantasy. It would 
appear that this reaction happens in very impulsive or righteous youths 
who are either overindulging in id sensations or guarding against them 
through rigid adherence to moral behavior. 
The early work of Sigmund and Anna Freud is recognized to this day. 


— 
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Their efforts remain a famous example of a theory that has attempted to 
explain both normal adolescent development and the deviance and patholo- 
gy that can emerge when a weak personality has been formulated during 
childhood. Although it has been argued that much of the psychoanalytic 
perspective is empirically unsupportable (Maddi, 1968), it is still much used 
in clinical approaches to adolescent problems. 


Peter Blos. With a richness provided by extensive psychoanalytic training 
and experience in working with disturbed youth, Peter Blos (1962) has 
offered the most influential, in-depth, contemporary discussion of the sub- 
stages of adolescent development. Blos partitions adolescent development 
into four segments: preadolescence, early adolescence, adolescence proper, 
and fate adolescence. As Sigmund Freud did, Blos views the period of laten- 
Cy as providing the necessary consolidation of ego functions to extend activ- 
ities beyond the family. This maturation of ego functioning decidedly pre- 
pares the child for handling the increased instinctual-drive levels 
encountered at puberty while sublimation capacities developed during the 
latency period enable the child to channel incremental instinctual energy 
into socially approved psychosocial activities. 

Reflecting much of what Sigmund and Anna Freud maintained, Blos 
proposes that the preadolescent period marks an apparent turnabout in 
instinctual control. Physical maturation related to the onset of pubescence 
leads to increases in instinctual sexual drives, and control markedly dimin- 
ishes. Ego functioning defensively regresses to pregenital and infantile lev- 
els, and early displacement of aggressive and sexual drives to family figures 
is temporarily lost. Almost any fantasy, thought, or movement is potentially 
erotic. Youths become easily distracted and quickly stimulated, and they 
maintain high erotic sensitivity. A sweep of an arm across the preadoles- 
cent's shoulder can stimulate an erotic fantasy or lead to an instant penile 
erection. This supersensitivity to erotic stimulation, coupled with disinte- 
grating ego controls, occasionally makes it difficult to teach or even reach 
the preadolescent. 

As one would expect, instinctual gratification can bring the preadoles- 
cent into conflict with superego directives and codes. This normal conflict 
increases the experience of anxiety, which the ego attempts to control 
through defensive solutions, such as repression, reaction formation, and 
displacement. ‘To circumvent the superego/id conflict, the ego develops a 
new mechanism that Blos argues is characteristic of the preadolescent peri- 
od. To avoid the discomfort of anxiety associated with a highly erotic body, 
the ego learns to “socialize” guilt experiences. The preadolescent will de- 
velop a way to project guilt feelings on group members, individuals, or 
abstract collectives. In this manner the preadolescent can reduce anxiety by 
minimizing psychic responsibility through projection of shared guilt feel- 
ings. 

The central conflict of the preadolescent period revolves around the es- 
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tablishment of a genital orientation. Increasing sexual drives are accompa- 
nied by resurgent feelings about pregenital fantasies associated with early 
maternal relationships. Responding to this regressive pull toward infantile 
(Oedipal) relationships, the male preadolescent is thought to enter the 
"chum" stage of exclusive affiliation with male groups. Similarly, strong 
regressive urges pull the preadolescent female toward her mother. In reac- 
tion to the "homosexual" threat to femininity, the female thrusts herself 
into heterosexuality-to ward off pregenital instinctual drives. 

Early adolescence can be viewed as an exciting period of interpersonal 
blossoming. As the incestuous urges are once again repressed, there is a 
release of formerly unavailable sexual energy for forming new love attach- 
ments. However, through this releasing process the superego is temporarily 
weakened. With the diminished effects of the superego codes that govern . 
conduct, the young adolescent may experience problems in self-control. ‘To 
restore a sense of internal order, the adolescent may desperately search for 
a new attachment to escape the confusion, loneliness, and isolation that 
result from the diminishing emphasis upon the incestuous love attachment 
to the parent. 

It should be no surprise that in dealing with this confusion the adolescent 
turns to “the friend." Blos contends that the friendship that is established at 
this stage of life is not the same as the preadolescent “‘companion-in-adven- 
ture" or "secret-sharing" partnership. Rather, this new interest in a friend 
is a narcissistic desire to admire and love another person who possesses 
some quality that the child can vicariously attain through friendship. How- 
ever, differential sex effects surround the consummation of friendship. The 
boy appears relatively sure of his "boyness," but the girl intensely questions 
her sexual orientation, and sexual ambiguity plagues her thoughts. In our 
earlier overview of the Oedipal complex, we noted that the female does not 
repress the phallic conflict as firmly as the male. Therefore, the bisexual 
tendency of this period represents an intermediate stage between phallic 
fantasies and heterosexual genital orientation for girls. The girl, still unsure 
of her sexual orientation, oscillates between masculinity and femininity and 
may overcompensate for or deny the existence of any feminine characteris- 
tics (see Box 2-3). 

It is the gradual turn to heterosexuality that marks the advent of what 
Blos calls adolescence proper. Ir some ways, adolescence proper is the most 
confusing period of adolescence. As narcissistic, primitive self-gratification 
is slowly being replaced by attachments to significant others, the ego at- 
tempts to deal with the integration of these new attachments with an ac- 
companying instinctual-drive reduction. In the process of testing these new 
alternatives, the ego appears to alternate between active and passive func- 
tions. This alternation results in behaviors that are commonly referred to as 
adolescent. T'he adolescent may fluctuate between sensitivity and coarse- 
ness, gregariousness and solitude, optimism and pessimism, idealism and 
materialism, or indulgence and asceticism. 


W Why might under: 
standing the meaning of 
defense mechanisms be 
important in teaching 
adolescents? What im- 
plications do Blos’s four 
stages of adolescence 
have for understanding 
how parents and siblings 
might relate to the ado- 
lescent during each 
Stage? 
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The senior author accompanied his twin daughters on a recent trip to the 
orthodontist to offer psychological support. One can assume that sixth- 
graders are quite concerned about their appearance, and having one of 
the parents along seems to reassure them that all is going well. The girls’ 
obvious concerns about their braces could be heard in their comments to 
each other about “tinsel mouth” and “metal head." When we arrived, the 
girls sat on a couch next to a woman in her late 40s. Being friendly girls, 
they both greeted her. The woman greeted them warmly, looked at their 
clothes, and remarked: “My, don't you girls look lovely in your pretty 
dresses and new shoes! You must be in the sixth grade." 

The girls thanked her and wanted to know how she knew that they 
were in the sixth grade. Her wise words in return were: “I can see by the 
way you are dressed that one day you want to look like young ladies, but 
I'll bet that the next day you dress like just plain old kids—in blue jeans. 


Every one of my daughters went through the same thing when they were 
in the sixth grade." 


A dominant theme exists during adolescence proper. As early Oedipal 
fantasies are repressed, freeing new energy for heterosexual attachments, a 
brief state of "mourning" occurs due to the experienced state of emptiness 
and isolation that follows the renunciation of the Oedipal striving. Also, the 
adolescent, now experiencing a new awareness of needing to belong, feels 
for the first time a sense of tenderness, and a feeling of sentimentality. But 
this tender affect can develop only after the adolescent has relinquished 
narcissistic drives and shifts sexual energy to heterosexual involvements. 

- According to Blos, late adolescence maintains a strong similarity to the 
latency period and is to be considered a time of psychic consolidation. 
During this period the adolescent assumes primary genital striving in a 
relatively irreversible direction. The adolescent's "character formation" 
consolidates and personality characteristics stabilize to form a constancy of 
ego choices and preferences. 


Summary. The psychoanalytic tradition in the study of adolescence has 
been strong and influential. Its focus has led to considerable study of intra- 
psychic development during childhood and adolescence. Unfortunately, this 
perspective leads one to conclude that personality growth ends during ado- 
lescence, so that adult behavior is predictable. Adult-development research 
has shown that adolescence is but one of many transition stages in the life 
course. Nonetheless, students of adolescent development who fail to appre- 
ciate the details of psychoanalytic theory would have a large gap in their 
training for work within the field of adolescent psychology or development. 
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Implications of Theory for Working with Adolescents 

Theory has at least two important kinds of practical implications. One, of 
course, is its use in educational and intervention strategies. The other is 
that at-any particular timé society as a whole may be-more attuned to one 
theory than to others, and social policy influences which research projects 
and which. applied programs will receive public funding. If the dominant 
point “of view is, for example, a psychiatric one, then funds available for 
research projects or applied programs are likely to be awarded to those that 
have a psychiatric theoretical foundation. Similarly, training programs are 
likely to be focused upon the perspective that will assure the employment 
of the greatest number of graduates. Thus, the study of theoretical perspec- 
tives is doubly valuable to the student who wishes to work in prevention or 
intervention programs for adolescents. 

Let us turn to some actual program implications of the various theoreti- 
cal perspectives we have summarized in this chapter. If, for example, a 
professional employed in a center for runaways uses a psychoanalytic per- 
spective to guide his or her intervention strategies, the professional is likely 
to use verbal therapy that focuses upon parent/youth relationships and the 
identification of unconscious motives for running away. A youth's actions 
would be examined from the viewpoint of defense mechanisms, and at- 
tempts would be made to help the youth establish more healthy defense 
mechanisms in coping with unconscious motives. In sociological or anthro- 
pological perspectives the focus would be on assisting the youth to under- 
stand the broad social and cultural factors that influence his or her behavior 
while helping the youth to develop ways of coping with these realities. 
` In a summary of the practical applications of theory, Table 2-2 presents 
the primary intervention focus and the therapeutic approach that are most 
likely to emerge from each of the perspectives outlined in this chapter. We 
have already noted the intervention focus and the therapeutic approach for 
the psychoanalytic perspective and the sociological or anthropological per- 
spectives. Intervention activities associated with helping adolescents under- 
stand the social and cultural influences on their behavior are conducted by 
a broad range of professionals with and without formal educational back- 
grounds. In particular, medical treatment from a psychoanalytic perspective 
is done primarily by psychiatrists and clinical social workers. 


TABLE 2-2. Theoretical perspectives and their major therapeutic approaches 


Theoretical perspective Intervention focus Therapeutic approach 
Psychoanalytic Intrapsychic mechanisms Extensive verbal therapy 
Familial relationships 
Psychosocial/psychological Normative life crises Crisis intervention ? 


Cultural expectations and 
dilemmas 


.. Social learning Learning process Behavior therapy 
Sociological/anthropological Socialization mechanisms Education 
Biosocial Physiological/ biomedical Medical 


Interpersonal Relationships and skills Education and skills training 
a eee a 
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In the psychological or psychosocial perspective life experiences are 
viewed from a "crisis" orientation, with a strong recognition of cultural and 
social forces that impinge upon the individual at various points in the life 
cycle. Therefore, both the intervention focus and the therapeutic approach 
are short-term crisis interventions. In programs based on this approach, 
professionals and nonprofessional assistants are used to staff crisis centers, 
telephone hot lines, and referral directories. 

In programs based on a social-learning perspective, adolescent issues are 
pursued from a learning-process orientation, and the therapeutic approach 
centers upon behavior-modification strategies. Technicians with workshop 
training and college degrees as well as doctoral-level professionals are used 
in behavior-therapy intervention programs. 

In a biosocial perspective a strong emphasis is placed upon physical attri- 
butes, growth, and development and their implications for social behavior 
and interpersonal relationships. Generally, treatment for physical factors is 
given by medical personnel, including school and public-health nurses, den- 
tists, and physicians of all kinds. Thus, a high degree of professional exper- 
tise is generally needed to work within the biosocial perspective. 

Finally, the interpersonal perspective focuses upon relationships and skill 
competencies. Intervention programs guided by this perspective involve 
education and the improvement of social skills. Professionals and para- 
professionals with specialties in social psychology, family relations, and de- 
velopmental psychology conduct workshops, lecture series, and individual 
counseling that identifies and remedies weaknesses in social skills. 


A Case-History Illustration of the Utility of Theory 


The senior author's work with an adolescent some years ago in a Midwest- 
ern mental-health clinic exemplifies how theoretical orientations can influ- 

“ence one's understanding of a social problem and point to possible ways to 
approach it. A young man, whom we shall call Miguel R., was referred to 
the clinic by his school's psychologist. A broadly based intervention team 
from the school district and from the clinic met to discuss the problems 
underlying Miguel's behavior and decide what might be done for him. The 
team consisted of two teachers, a psychologist, a psychiatrist, a social work- 
er, a physician, and a child-development specialist. The following is an 
abbreviated case history of Miguel R: 


Miguel R. is 15 years old. He is bilingual. His reading ability is at the sixth- 
grade level, though psychological examinations have indicated that he is of 
normal intelligence. He has a long history of problems with peer and family 
relationships, and he shows signs of hostility, aggression, and high levels of 
anxiety. After he and his family came to the United States from Cuba, his 
parents were divorced. His father disappeared, and his mother committed 
suicide. Miguel has been placed in two foster homes and Boys Town (a 
Catholic orphanage). Recently he has been quarrelsome with his teachers, 
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has been fighting with his peers, has been caught stealing, and is known as a 
chronic liar. However, Miguel is not without some good points. He has a 
strong interest in wood working and is skilled in making furniture. He also 
paints outstanding portraits using Spanish themes. Miguel does have two 
friends. Unfortunately, both of these boys engage in frequent vandalism and 
aggressive behavior. Miguel has reached the point where his teachers are 
refusing to work with him. Foster-home care has become impossible. Boys 
Town is unsure whether it can continue caring for him unless his conduct 
improves. 


Using the wealth of information in Miguel's files, the results of a medical 
examination, and an extensive interview with Miguel, the members of the 
intervention team made the following comments. They illustrate how vary- 
ing theoretical perspectives lead to varying ways of approaching a particu- 
lar problem. Due to space limitations, only a few of each professional's 
comments are reproduced here. 


The social worker 

"After reviewing Miguel's case, I have come to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that he faces endless conflict with his past and present family mem- 
bers. He appears to find little or no warmth in the concept of home or even 
of friends." ‘The social worker was guided in his judgments by the impor- 
tance of understanding parent/child conflict and peer relations from a so- 
ciological perspective. 


The physician 

"My examination indicates that while Miguel is physically healthy, he is 
quite small for his age. Given his stature, | am concerned about his image 
among his peers. He referred to his size himself during the examination." 
The physician recognized that physical size can play a role in understand- 
ing peer relations. Drawing upon a biosocial perspective, he shared his 
concerns about the potential implications for assuming responsible roles i in 
the school or with peers. 


The teachers 

"Is it possible that given Miguel's IO the school has let him down? We 
see him as capable of average performance for a 15-year-old, yet his reading 
ability is well below average. The bilingualism may have created a prob: 
lem. Perhaps by placing him in an educational program that recogrizes his 
bilingual ability and reinforces the use of either language, we can motivate 
him to work harder in school." The teachers were drawing upon elements 
of social-learning theory when they suggested that it might be possible to 
motivate Miguel through recognizing his bilingual abilities. This strategy 
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might enhance a sense of self-efficacy and mastery of skills. The teachers 
also recognized the utility of reinforcement in changing behavior. 


The psychologist and the psychiatrist 


Both of these professionals focused on the same issues, personal adjust- 
ment and psychological defenses. As the psychologist put it: “It seems clear 
that Miguel has put between himself and others a wall of defenses against 
the possibility of losing yet another significant person in his life. Perhaps 
we need to help him come to understand that even though he has lost 
others, he is capable of loving and being loved." Both mental-health profes- 
sionals recognized from psychosocial and psychoanalytic perspectives that a 
history of loss and a fear of losing others can create a myriad of psychologi- 
cal defenses that create interpersonal conflict. These perspectives helped in 


understanding why Miguel finds himself in conflict with almost everyone 
around him. 


The child-development specialist 


"I can't help wondering whether Miguel has developed a sense of initia- 
tive or an understanding of who he is. Through continual placement and 
replacement, he has lost a sense of continuity with his past. He knows he 
must move on from one placement to the next. He seems confused about 
who he is as a person and isolated from any truly significant relation with 
others." Drawing upon a psychosocial perspective, the child developmenta- 
list saw Miguel as having failed to resolve several major life-stage crises and 
as stuck in a vicious cycle of nonproductive behavior. - 


Summary 


The members of the intervention team all examined the same material 
on Miguel, but their different theoretical orientations brought them to dif- 
ferent, though related, conclusions. Each perspective offered important and 
useful insights into working with Miguel. Taken together, they offered a 
meaningful way to address his problems systematically, and the team decid- 
ed to use a multidimensional approach to therapy. 


As you can see, we believe that theory is not just the product of an overin- 
dulged imagination. It is a useful way to integrate social facts into a compre- 
hensive whole. In this chapter we have briefly examined several perspec- 
tives on adolescent behavior and development. None is completely right, 
but none is completely wrong, either. Coming to recognize these varying 
perspectives should assist you in integrating the vast amount of information 
in this text into your own perspective on adolescent behavior and develop- 


ment and should suggest directions for prevention and intervention pro- 
grams. | 
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Major Points to Remember 

|. Theory provides us with structure and direction. A mini-theory is nar- 
row in its focus, while a grand theory, though often less precise, is broad- 
er, and deployable across a wider range of social contexts, including the 
broad contours of adolescent behavior and development. 

2. Biosocial theoretical perspectives focus on the interaction between the 
individual's physical aspects and social situations. 

3. An interpersonal-relations perspective examines how heterosexual and 

peer relations are formed and dissolved. 

4. A sociological or anthropological perspective focuses upon cultural 
norms, mores, expectations, or rituals. 

5. A psychosocial perspective focuses upon normative life crises and devel- 
opmental tasks. 

6. Social-learning theory is applicable to many fields, and in studying be- 
havioral change in adolescence it is invaluable. As we come to under- 
stand how an adolescent learns social behavior, we can develop tech- 
niques that create behavioral change. Reinforcement, expectations, and 
drive reduction are important components of any good social-learning 
theory. | 

7. The psychoanalytic perspective focuses upon psychosexual-stage resolu- 
tion, defense mechanisms, and intrapsychic behavior. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 
* How can a chapter without a lot of refer > How can these tools of prevention help 


ences be meaningful? 


What is the secret of a successful thera 


peutic relationship? 


to ease those life-transition points? 


What are the four basic categories of 


therapy? 


What is the medical model, and what's 


wrong with it? 


How can most of the enormous number 
of therapies being hawked today be clas 
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What are the bases for this classifica 


tion? 


What is primary prevention? 


What are the four 
tools of prevention? 
Life-transition 
points are passage 
points. What life 
transition points 
mark adolescence? 


CHAPTER 3 


INTERVENTION IN WORKING 
WITH ADOLESCENTS 


Na long ago a major association of mental-health professionals 


held a conference to discuss the proliferation of new therapies, In 
writing a chapter on therapy for adolescents, many authors might take 
a similar approach and merely describe the enormous variety of thera 
pies now available. We have taken a different route. This chapter 
does not contrast the advantages of, say, primal-scream therapy and 
reality therapy, nor does it state that Freud is inferior to Carl Rogers 
or he to Erik Erikson. Instead, we have drawn on our own experience 
to share our beliefs about working with young people. Frankly, this 
short chapter comes. more from the heart than from the head, so vou 
should not be surprised at the scarcity of references in comparison to 
other chapters. 

We have organized this personal statement into three sections. 
The “Cardinal Rules” section will share the secret of success in work 
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Cardinal Rules 


ing not only with adolescents but with people of any age. The second 
section, on treatment and rehabilitation, will describe what our society has 
emphasized for many years: the correction of already existing problems. In 
this section we will briefly touch on the major types of therapies available 
but, as just promised, avoid the multitude of variations. Next we will exam- 
ine the concept of prevention, an area of tremendous promise in the men- 
tal-health field that is only now coming into its own alongside treatment 
and rehabilitation. Prevention programs aimed at alleviating or removing 
the causes of troubled adolescent behavior are now underway, and at the 
end of this section we will look at the promise of such programs for reduc- 
ing the need for treatment and rehabilitation by preventing adolescent 
dysfunctions in the first place. 


The formula for success in working with adolescents is simple, though 
combining the ingredients in the proper amounts can at times be puz- 
zlingly complex. There are five essential, interrelated ingredients in help- 
ing adolescents decide to change their behavior. The first of these-is-trust- 
worthiness. The adolescent must be able to trust the mental-health worker, 
for young people do not share feelings that show their vulnerabilities and 
weaknesses with individuals who they feel will treat those feelings insensi- 
tively. 

The second quality that a mental-health professional must have is genu- 
ineness. We believe that no other age group is as perceptive in “reading” 


other people. If mental-health workers are not genuine in their concern for 


and love of young people, their effectiveness will be severely impaired. As 
one hospitalized young man, fighting back tears, angrily exclaimed after his 
therapist refused to give him permission to see an injured pet, “That artifi- 
cial dude knows or cares shit about me! That comes in here 
with that god damn pipe stuck in his mouth. Who does he think he 
is? He don’t care. He don’t care for nuthin’.” 

Genuineness helps to establish an atmosphere in which trust can grow. 
Feigning genuineness is more damaging to a therapeutic relationship than 
expressing the inability to be “real” with that adolescent and withdrawing 
from the relationship. l 

The third quality that a mental-health worker must have is empathy, the 
ability to feel for the young person. Empathy, incidentally, is not to be 
confused with sympathy. The word sympathy implies agreement and com- 
miseration with the individual’s handling of a situation. Empathy, on the 
other hand, implies caring for the individual as a person but not neçessarily 
condoning that individual's behavior in a given situation. 

The fourth ingredient is honesty. Without honesty there can be no rela- 
tionship. Honesty means that the professional disapproves of an action by 
the client, the professional is able to express that feeling in a way that does 
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not pull the relationship apart. The notion that any mental-health worker 
can remain impartial in a therapeutic relationship is, in our estimation, 
poppycock. We believe that expressing sadness, dissatisfaction, worry, or 
pleasure over the behavior of a young person is far better than attempting 
to hide it, for we contend that such feelings cannot be hidden. We believe 
that professionals who fail to express these feelings directly work against 
themselves by building a barrier to the development of a trusting and genu- 
ine relationship. 

Like the strawman in The Wizard of Oz you are probably remarking 
how simple this recipe is, and thinking “why, I should have thought of that 
myself.” 

Without trustworthiness, genuineness, empathy, and honesty, behavioral 
change will not occur. However, these four ingredients are useless without 
a fifth one to hold them all together. This ingredient is the adolescent's _ 
perception of the mental-health worker as trustworthy, genuine, empathic, - 
and honest. Our experience has shown that regardless of how trustworthy, 
genuine, empathic, and honest a mental-health professional is, if the client 
does not perceive the professional as having those qualities, change will not 
occur (Rogers, 1965). 


Treatment and Rehabilitation 


By merging two operational definitions that the federal government uses in 
mental-health information systems, we can obtain a fairly inclusive defini- 
tion of the term therapy. Therapy involves the ability to "diagnose and 
prognosticate the recipient's mental health status relative to a disabling 
condition or problem" and where necessary the prescription of "services 
with specific goals . . . designed to arrest, reverse, or ameliorate the client/ 
patient! s disease or problem by increasing his adaptive capacity to the max- 
imum extent possible” (NIMH, 1980, p. 14). Therapy occurs in face-to-face 
encounters between a therapist and a client who suffers from some difficul- 
ty according to the client or the therapist or both. Before we examine the 
major schools of treatment, it might be helpful to look at how this interac- 
tion takes place. 


Categories of Therapy 


There are four basic categories of therapy. The first and perhaps still the 
most common is individual therapy. In this kind of therapy, the client and 
the therapist explore together in private the feelings, emotions, and atti- 
tudes of the client. 

The second category of therapy, which is becoming increasingly popular, 
is family therapy. Depending upon the circumstances, the therapy may be 
limited to the adolescent and his or her parents, or it may include other 
family members as well. We admit to a bias in favor of this type of therapy. 
Our experiences in working with young people have demonstrated time 
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and again the usefulness of being able to gather family members together to 
explore what are seen to be family, not individual, problems. In family 
therapy the difficulty is perceived to exist not solely with the individual but 
also with the system from which that individual comes. 

The third category is group therapy. Within a small group of people 
(normally no more than ten), the therapist interacts with each individual 
and encourages them to interact with one another. The groups usually, but 
not always, consist of individuals experiencing similar problems. 

The last category is couple therapy. Not really family therapy because 
other members of the family are not included, couple therapy is the work: 
ing through of problems between two individuals (who need not be related) 
with a mental-health worker. 


Therapy Locations and the Medical Model 

The terms treatment and rehabilitation often relate to the locations in 
which therapy is undertaken. The first term suggests to most mental-health 
workers an outpatient setting. This setting may be a child-guidance clinic, a 
youth-service bureau, a family-service agency, or a community mental 
health center. The second term suggests an inpatient setting. This setting 
is more frequently a hospital or a residential school. 

The above remarks reflect an orientation influenced by what is common- 
ly called the medical model. In this model emotional difficulties are treated 
as diseases. Although the model has justly come under severe criticism in 
recent years (Albee, 1980), it is still the most commonly used explanation of 
illness in the field of mental health. For that reason we will briefly discuss it 


: here. 


To see how the medical model works, let's for a moment examine the 
physical disease of a stroke (a cerebral vascular accident, or CVA) from this 
perspective. A cerebral vascular accident is the result of the weakening and 
eventual rupturing of blood vessels within the brain. This condition can be 
encouraged by poor dietary habits, high blood pressure, cigarette smoking, 
and a lifestyle marked by high levels of tension. 

Within the medical model, rehabilitation occurs after the onset of the 
disease. In our illustration, if the CVA had occurred, efforts would be made 
to arrest the damage at that point, to forestall any new destruction, and 
finally to restore as much functioning as possible. It is this attempt to 
restore functioning that is called rehabilitation. 

Treatment in this model involves a diagnosis that the conditions leading 
to a disease are present in the individual. Our patient would already be 
showing early clinical signs of the disease—high blood pressure and harden- 
ing of the arteries, for example. In this situation, efforts would be andertak 
en to stop the disease before it progressed further. It is this action to stop 
the progress of the disease before its final stage occurs that is called treat- 
ment. 

The medical model operates on the principle that before actions can be 
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taken to restore health, the cause of the illness must be understood. Once 
the defect, or malfunction, has been identified, it can be corrected. The 
problem with such an approach is that emotional problems are not diseases 
that can be traced to some microorganism. Rather, they are "problems in 
living, problems often created by blows of fate, by the damaging forces of a 
racist, sexist, ageist society" (Albee, 1980, p. 76). 

There is a third level of intervention, which does not occur after the fact 
or during the fact but before the fact. This third level is primary preven- 
tion. But before we explore it, we need to d briefly at the major group- 
ings of therapies presently in use. 


Schools of Therapy 


In an excellent paper first published in Saturday Review and reprinted by 
the National Institute of Mental Health, Morris Parloff (1977) outlined four 
primary groupings of therapies. Although these groupings are by no means 
all-inclusive, they do provide an understanding of the philosophical under- 
pinnings of each group. 

The first grouping is derived from classical psychoanalysis and is called 
analytically oriented therapy. According to psychoanalytic therapists, emo- 
tional difficulties arise out of early experiences buried in the unconscious 
and can be resolved by bringing these experiences into consciousness. 
Helping clients become more aware of themselves is thought to enable 
them to change their behavior. Thus, these therapists do not attempt to 
change their clients' behavior directly but to change their perceptions of 
themselves and in so doing permit behavioral change to occur. 

The second major grouping is behavior therapy. Here therapists are not 
concerned with their clients' self-awaremess but with their overt behavior. 
Largely using learning theory, behaviorists study the events that lead to 
and directly follow a maladaptive behavior and attempt to intercede in that 
ceurse of events to break a learned response pattern. 

Humanistic therapy, the third grouping, encompasses a wide variety of 
therapeutic techniques. Humanists believe that conflicts in life occur when 
people cannot realize their potential. Accordingly, these therapists try to 
help their clients achieve self-acceptance, self-satisfaction, and their own 
potential as fully functioning individuals. Humanistic therapy and analyti- 
cally oriented therapy both emphasize self-discovery, but the kinds of dis- 
covery differ. At the risk of some legitimate criticism, one might think of 
humanists as focusing on humanity's most positive attributes and of psycho- 
analysts as tending to focus on the more base instinctual drives. 

The fourth grouping, transpersonal therapy, is "not content with the aim 
of integrating one's energies and expanding the awareness of oneself as an 
entity separate from the rest of the universe [as are humanists] . . .” (Parloff, 
1977, p. 8). Rather, the goal is to become one with the cosmos. Such thera- 
pists believe that this goal can be accomplished by using Eastern religious 
systems, such as Zen Buddhism, or transcendental meditation or yoga. 
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Prevention 
The concept of prevention is far from new. The thought that emotional 
illness might be avoided and mental health encouraged can be traced back 
as far as the ancients. However, the idea of prevention as an attainable goal 
emerged only recently as the result of the treatment model's failure to 
respond to the needs of society (Albee, 1980). 

The modern concept of prevention can be traced to the writings of Ger- 
ald Caplan (1961, 1964, 1974), who proposed a model of mental-illness pre- 
vention based on the prevention movement in public health. Caplan’s mod- 
el has three levels. Tertiary. prevention occurs after the onset of the 
debilitating problem has been arrested. This level of prevention "seeks to 
ensure that people who have recovered from mental disorder will be ham- 
pered as little as possible by their past difficulties in returning to full partic- 
ipation in the occupational and social life of the community" (Caplan, 1974, 
p. 190). The purpose of secondary prevention is to reduce the length of 
time that the individual experiences a mental disorder. “By shortening the 
duration of existing cases, the prevalence of mental disorder in the commu- 
nity is reduced. This is accomplished by organizing case-finding, diagnos- 
tic, and remedial services so that mental disorders are detected early and 
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Settings that promote competency, increase knowledge, enhance mutual care giving, and develop community 
improvement encourage positive mental health. 
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are dealt with effectively” (Caplan, 1974, p. 190). The goal of primary 
prevention is to reduce “the incidence of new cases of mental disorder in. 
the population by combating harmful forces which operate in the commu- 
nity and by strengthening the capacity of people to withstand stress” 
(Caplan, 1974, pp. 189-190). 

Although this model offered an initially useful framework for discussions 
on fostering mental health, it has several inherent problems. Foremost 
among these is the inability of many mental-health workers to discern the 
differences among rehabilitation, treatment, and prevention. | 

The concept of prevention was later refined by Klein and Goldston 
(1977). At a conference sponsored by the National Institute of Mental 
Health, they proposed that prevention should be limited to primary pre- 
vention (that is, to preventing the onset of dysfunction). Klein and Cold- 
ston further suggested that primary-prevention activities be focused on 
groups, not individuals, and on specific conditions. 

Prevention, then, is no longer some “woolly notion" (Henderson, 1975) 
undeserving of attention but is grounded in a firm conceptual base. Preven- 
tion involves combating harmful forces before they can create mental disor- 
der. Prevention is proactive; that is, it builds new adaption skills and coping 
resources and thus improves mental health (President’s Commission on 
Mental Health, 1978). Prevention activities are focused on populations, not 
individuals, and the activities’ effects can be observed, recorded, and evalu- 
ated (Cowen, 1982; Klein & Goldston, 1977), ` 


The Tools of Primary Prevention 


So far in this chapter we have described how prevention differs from treat- 
ment. Another difference is in the methods that prevention specialists use 
to enhance mental health and prevent mental illness. There are four pre- 


vention tools: education, community organization, competency promotion, 
cco © oat — — 
and id natural care giving. 


Education. Pénis the most frequently used tool of all, education can 
take many forms. By increasing a group's or the general public's knowledge 
through the media, lectures, experiential exercises, or anticipatory guid- 
ance, the prevention specialist creates an environment of readiness for posi- 
tive change and shows how to develop the skills for confronting and over- 
coming the obstacles to emotional good health. 


Community Organization. Prevention specialists recognize that illness 
can occur in groups denied access to the legitimate power structure. The 
powerless within our society are most often also those who comprise the 
greatest percentage of the hopeless and helpless in our treatment and reha- 
bilitation settings. Whether they be racial or ethnic minorities, women, or 
children; community organization is an attempt to ensure that these groups 
obtain just political representation in our society. 
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Competency Promotion. The third tool is one that can, if not properly 
understood, be confused with treatment. Competency-promotion activities 
assist a group of people in coping with a life-transition point, or stage in 
development. A universal life point is death. Other, perhaps not as univer- 
sal, life points are marriage, the birth of a child, and the loss of a loved one. 
In an insightful paper entitled “Early Adolescence: A Specific and Stress- 
ful Stage of the Life Cycle,” Beatrix Hamburg (1974) has identified several 
life points that have tremendous potential for influencing the emotional 
health of young people. These points include hormonal changes that affect 
physical growth and emotions, changes in family and peer relationships, 
and environmental changes, particularly in school, where young people 
move from a child-based to a knowledge-based system of education. 
Competency-promotion activities that would assist young people in 
coping with these life points include programs that promote feelings of 
belonging, self-esteem, and caring for others. Examples of such activities, 
when conducted with adolescents who do not define themselves and are not 
defined by others as disturbed, include wilderness-school training, 
competency-based athletics, scouting, and church youth groups. 


Natural Care Giving. In its simplest form natural care giving is the com- 
ing together of people to decide as a group how to solve some problem. 
The resulting organization serves as a reference point that provides emo- 
tional support and strength for its members. Programs in natural care giv- 
ing for adolescents are being conducted throughout North America. Using 
such titles as peer leadership, cross-age tutoring, and teen involvement and 
operating in such diverse settings as schools, youth agencies, and churches, 
these programs enable young people to care for themselves and others. 

^ simple concept, four inexpensive tools, and the goal of reducing misery 
and emotional suffering—what promise does prevention hold for workers in 
the field of adolescence? 


The Promise of Prevention in Working with Adolescents 


Hamburg (1974), mentioned earlier, and Cisela Konopka (1980) have both 
written eloquently on the stresses that occur during adolescence. We will 


discuss these stresses in detail in later chapters but will briefly list several 
here: 


—1. Hormonal changes. In a few short years the adolescent's body under- 
goes an almost magical, if awkward, transformation from child to adult. As 
this transformation unfolds, issues of height, weight, attractiveness, and sex 
role gain new importance, and young adolescents experiment with different 
behaviors in different roles in an attempt to determine what characteristics 
best “fit” their bodies. 

— 2. Value questioning. What was once accepted as gospel truth is now 
questioned. Attitudes about religion, school, careers, and moral and ethical 
behavior can vary considerably within a short time. 


Conclusion 
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—$. Sexual awakening. Although it would be untrue to say that preadoles- 
cents are unaware of their sexuality, it is during adolescence that this 
awareness blossoms, first for females and slightly later for males. Opportu- 
nities for sexual relationships and self-imposed and societal expectations all 
influence behavior. 

4. Family changes. Being a child in one's parents' eyes and an adult in 
one's own is but one of the many issues that affect the changing status of 
the adolescent in the family. For some adolescents, this period is a time of 
emotionally bruising negotiations that redefine family members' roles. For 
all, it is an awkward time. 

5. Peer changes. Friends emerge to console, encourage, and support their 
fellow adolescents. Peers gain in influence in proportion to the weakening 
of the influence of parents, church, and the school. Young people are faced 
with the delicate problem of balancing their thoughts on morality with the 
influence of the group and their need to belong. 

6. School changes. At a time when relationships, values, and even one's 
own body are in a state of flux, education changes as well. Leaving a child- 
based system of highly personalized instruction, the adolescent enters a 
system of instruction based on knowledge. Teachers rotate. Classrooms 
change. Bells segment learning into 45-minute doses. Contact with adults 
becomes more formalized. Some young people flourish under these condi- 
tions; others wither. 


The goal of prevention is not to eliminate all these stresses. Life without 
any stress is death. Each of us experiences stress with every life change. 
The goal of prevention is to help ensure that stress does not create distress, 
which contributes to emotional suffering. Prevention specialists should 
work to help people manage stress, avoid or eliminate those stresses that 
are distressful, and strengthen stress-resistance abilities (Hollister, 1977). 

In adolescence the circumstances under which a particular stress occurs 
may change, but the stresses themselves remain constant. Pause for a few 
moments to consider how you might use each of the tools of prevention to 
improve the conditions under which each of these stresses occurs. Are some 
of the stresses imposed by the structure of society? (Would the passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment have removed stress upon women that is 
structurally imposed by society?) If so, can they be eliminated through 
political action? Are other stresses inevitable? If so, can we help adolescents 
at highest risk to avoid them, those at lesser risk to manage them, and still 
others to combat them successfully? As you read this text, ask these ques- 
tions about each of the issues we raise, and don't be afraid to work out 
possible answers where we have not. 


In this short chapter we have tried to provide an idea of our attitudes 
toward treatment, rehabilitation, and prevention. We do not dismiss the 
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The essence of adolescence is change. By the time most people reach their late teens they have obtained some 
of the wisdom of Yoda. 


importance of treatment or rehabilitation, but we do believe that preven- 
tion is the promise of the future. We encourage you to share that view by 
elaborating on our own thoughts as you read the chapters that follow. 


Major Points to Remember 


l. The secret of working with adolescents is being trustworthy, genuine, 
empathic, and honest. For this formula to work, the adolescent must 
perceive the mental-health worker as having these qualities. 

2. Therapy involves diagnosing a client's emotional problem and, where 


B 
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appropriate, acting to correct that problem by increasing the individ- 
ual's capacity to cope with life. 


. The four basic categories of therapy are individual, family, group, and 


couple therapy. The two primary locations in which therapy takes 


place are treatment (outpatient) settings and rehabilitation (inpatient) 
settings. 


. The medical model is a disease-based model in which illness passes 


through certain predictable stages. T'hough useful for physical illness, 
this approach has certain inherent weaknesses when applied to emo- 
tional problems. 


- Most of the many kinds of therapies can be grouped into four schools: 


analytically oriented therapy, behavior therapy, humanistic therapy, 
and transpersonal therapy. 


. In primary prevention emotional illness is avoided and mental health 


encouraged. It is proactive and emphasizes groups rather than individ- 
uals. 


. There are four prevention tools: education, community organization, 


competency promotion, and natural care giving. 


. Stress accompanies any change in life. Excessive stress causes distress, 


which contributes to emotional suffering. 


. The tools of prevention help individuals to manage stress, to avoid or 


eliminate stresses, and to strengthen stress-resistance skills. 
Prevention's promise for working with adolescents is that it can help to 
ease the life-transition points of hormonal changes, value questioning, 
sexual awakening, family changes, peer changes, and school changes. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READINC 


- What is scientific inquiry? Why is it im - Do evaluations of programs for changing 
portant in the study of adolescence? adolescent behavior entail techniques 
- From your own observations, why might different from those used to study other 
the statement "Adolescents are impul research questions? 
sive and self-indulgent" be erroneous? - What is the meaning of the aphorism 
- How is an educated guess like a hypothe "Statistics never lie, but liars use statis 
sis? tics”? 
- Can studying graffiti on rest-room walls - Can theory be used to test meaningful , 
be considered science? questions in the study of adolescence? 
- What are the different ways to study ad 
olescent behavior and development? Do = 


some techniques involve closer contact 
than others with adolescents? 

- Is there more than one way to study how 
and why the behav 
ior of adolescents 
changes as they ma 
ture? 


Can the strengths ol CHAP TER 4 


a particular strategy 
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offset by limita 
tions? 


A, the study of adolescence has evolved from a philosophic or intu: 


itive examination into a scientific study, a wide variety of research 
methodologies has been used to investigate the adolescent life experi: 
_ ence. This chapter provides an overview of these techniques. As the 
empirical perspective continues to emerge, those who work with ado- 
lescents will be expected to draw upon documented knowledge for 
both prevention and intervention programs and will increasingly call 
upon social scientists to study puzzling adolescent behaviors. Thus, 
not only the scientist but also the preventionist or the interventionist 
must be versed in research methodology. Only then will both come to 
communicate comfortably with each other and to understard each 
other's perspective. 
We shall begin by briefly reviewing some of the basic principles of 
social science. Then we shall review the major categories of research 
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techniques, provide brief illustrations of how each has been used to study 
behavior, and indicate each one's strengths and limitations. Finally, we 
shall examine the implications of evaluation research for prevention and 
intervention programs. We will discuss evaluation research separately from 
the other data-collection techniques because we wish to emphasize its im- 
portance in working with adolescents and because evaluation research can 
draw heavily upon any or all of the data-collection methods. 


Some Basic Principles of Scientific Inquiry 


“Much of what we learn about human behavior comes from casual observa- 
tion. However, because we are rather sloppy in our observation of life, we 
are inclined not only to see things that do not occur or to miss things that 
do but to attend to only those things that interest us. Because of personal 
bias, beliefs, or stereotypes, at times we can see only what we wish to see 
(Babbie, 1979). If we believe, for example, that contemporary adolescents 
are impulsive and self-indulgent, we might well notice cases that support 
our belief while remaining inattentive to cases that contradict it. 

We also tend to overgeneralize (Babbie, 1979). From a few observations, 
we often assume that the observed behavior occurs more frequently than it 
actually does. The consequences of such overgeneralizing could be devas- 
tating in working with adolescents and youths. If we observe, for example, 
that the adolescents we work with are not involved in sexual activities and 
generalize this conclusion to all young persons, we may find that important 
sex-education or social-intervention programs are unavailable for a popula- 
tion of sexually active adolescents who need special attention. 

For these reasons, rather than relying upon casual observations, profes- 
sionals have increasingly turned to scientific inquiry for knowledge about 
adolescent behavior. To use research results effectively, professionals must 
be. familiar with the issues raised in this section (see Box 4-1). We shall 
begin our review of the scientific process with the most fundamental as- 
sumption of science itself—regularity. 


Social Regularity 


A major scientific assumption is that all human behavior is lawful. Accord- 
ing to this assumption, if all other factors are equal, people behave the same 
way under the same social conditions. Thus, social scientists assume that 
repeated experimentation under the same conditions will establish laws of 
human behavior. Experimental replication based upon the belief of social 
regularity is a fundamental element of the scientific process. 


Causality versus Association 
Social regularity has two basic forms. If we are interested in whether two or 


more phenomena occur together, we are interested in the association be- 
tween them. For example, we might be interested in establishing whether a 
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A critical examination of research not only requires identifying the inde- 
pendent and dependent variables and the reported findings but includes 
looking for the following possible limitations: 


l. Is there information suggesting that extraneous variables reduced the 
reliability and validity of the proposed cause-and-effect relationship? Or 
were extraneous variables controlled or eliminated? 

2. Does the researcher provide evidence of the reliability and validity of 
the independent and dependent variables? 

3. Was a reasonable sample drawn from a meaningful population? To 
whom can the findings be generalized? 

4. Are the findings reported in an objective manner? Docs the researcher 


speculate beyond his or her actual data base? 


positive self-concept is associated with success in school without being par- 
ticularly interested in whether one causes the other. However, the minute . 
we begin to speculate about the possibility that a positive self-concept 
causes school success or vice versa, we have moved from the issue of associ- 
ation to the issue of causality. 

To test for a cause-and-effect relationship, the factor that is thought to 
have a consequence must precede the consequence. Merely documenting 

- that one phenomenon simultaneously occurs with another is establishing an 
association. For example, to prove that a positive self-concept is a causal 
factor in school success, it would be necessary to show that an improved 
self-concept precedes greater success in school. It would also be necessary 

à to demonstrate that improvement in school is not the cause of improve- 
ment in the self-concept. 

There are two major types of causation, referred to as material and efli- 
cient causation. In material causation internal forces create change. For 
example, neurological, physiological, or genetic factors are frequently 
thought to influence behavior. In efficient causation external forces trigger 
behavior. Social conditions, sensory stimulation, and environmental factors 
are key examples of such external forces. 


Operationalization 

To verify predictions about behavior empirically, the scientist must opera: 
tionalize the constructs under study by clearly and concisely defining each 
major variable in such a way that it is measurable. Operationalization as- 
sures that other investigators can replicate the research conditions and en- 
ables people who want to apply the research results to grasp exactly what 
has been studied and how the key variables have been defined. 


W Why do you think 
most published research 
studies involve college 
students? In groups of 
four or five, go to one of 
these journals: Youth & 
Society, Journal of 
‘outh and Adolescence, 
Journal of Adolescence, 
or Journal of Early Ado- 
lescence. Pick a study 
from the journal and 
summarize it in the 
group. Did the study fo- 
cus on causality or asso- 
: ciation? Discuss how the 
independent and depen- 
dent variables were 
operationalized. What 
was the sample? Discuss 
how the study might 
have been improved. 
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In most cases the scientist begins with a hypothesis, a hunch about the 
relationship between two or more variables. As noted in an earlier chapter, 
the independent variable is thought to be the factor that causes change, 
while the dependent variable is the measure of change, sometimes thought 
of as the consequence. For example, we might hypothesize that adolescents 
whose parents divorce would be more inclined to be alienated than adoles- 
cents whose parents do not. The independent variable would be whether 
the parents divorce; the dependent variable would be a formal measure of 
alienation. 

In operationalizing the research variables, the investigator can draw 
upon varying types or units of measurement. We usually think of social 
science as primarily measuring individual behavior, and much of the re- 
search on adolescence does focus upon how individual adolescents behave. 
However, other units of measurement can provide important information. 
For example, it is sometimes useful to focus upon the collective behavior of 
groups. Thus, the unit of measurement is no longer the individual but the 
group. Interesting conclusions about behavior can also be drawn from 
studying objects. For example, the study of graffiti on rest-room or subway 
walls can provide important information about attitudes and behavior with- 
out ever studying the individual directly. It can at times be very profitable 
to operationalize research variables in creative ways that permit the study 
of behaviors that are difficult to observe as they occur. 

Regardless of which unit of measurement is used in operationalizing the 
variables, the scientific process requires that the researcher be continuously 
concerned about reliability and validity. Both of these terms refer to the 
relationship between independent and dependent variables (Adams & 
Schvaneveldt, in preparation). For the independent variable to be reliable, 
its observed effects must be consistently replicable under the same experi- 
mental conditions. The term validity refers to the truthfulness of the effect. 
Two kinds of validity must be considered to ensure that the independent 
variable is actually causing the effect. To establish internal validity, the 
investigator must demonstrate that the research methodology, not some 
other factor or factors, is causing the effect. To establish external validity, 
the investigator must show that the-results are generalizable to some popu- 
lation that is representative of a larger group of individuals. 

The manner in which the reliability and validity of the independent and 
dependent variables are assured is a complex process called psychometrics. 
A review of psychometrics is beyond the scope of this text, but it should be 
noted that reliability and validity are demonstrated through experimental 
controls, statistical manipulations, and replication. The validity of measure- 
ment devices is frequently demonstrated by showing that the research re- 
sults correspond to predicted differences between groups; that is, individ- 
uals who are expected, on the basis of their social characteristics, to receive 
low scores on a particular assessment actually do so, while those expected 
to receive high scores do so. Furthermore, reliability of measurement is 
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frequently documented through repeated response to the same assessment 
device to document consistency in responding. 


Sampling and Generalization 

Social scientists are often tempted to use readily available samples of re- 
search subjects, such as members of a local church group, high school class, 
or 4-H club. But using members of such groups for the research sample 
greatly limits the generalizability of the results. Research results can be 
generalized only to the population from which the sample was drawn. If a 
sample is drawn randomly from a large population base, the results of the 
investigation can be generalized to the population base. Regardless of how 
reliable and valid the relationship is between the independent and depen- 
dent variables, weak sampling techniques limit the applicability of the rela- 
tionship to a large population. 


Data-Collection Techniques 


The way in which social scientists gather their facts depends on the type of 
information desired. Although the wider the range of data-collection tech- 
niques used in assessing a given hypothesis, the more extensive the assess- 
ment will be, the nature of the hypothesis generally dictates the use of just. 
one specific technique. In this section we shall review research techniques 
frequently used in the study of adolescent behavior, provide an illustration 
of each, and summarize their strengths and limitations. 


Projective Assessments 

A general assumption in both psychiatry and clinical psychology is that 
unconscious needs and motives, which are thought to influence behavior, 
can be assessed through techniques that elicit responses to highly ambigu- 
ous stimuli or cues. According to this assumption, when individuals are 
confronted with an ambiguous situation, they will project meaning and 
order onto the situation in a way that reflects their unconscious needs, 
rnotives, and perceptions. 

Two commonly used projective assessments are the Rorschach Inkblot 
Test (Rorschach, 1942) and the Thematic Apperception Test (H. A. Mur- 
ray, 1943). In the first technique, individuals are asked what they see in a 
series of inkblots, each constructed by placing black ink in the center of a 
sheet of white paper and folding the paper in half to make equivalent 
designs on both halves. The subjects' responses are recorded, scored ac- 
cording to reaction time, organization, and perceptual form, and evaluated 
on common themes (for example, sexuality, conflict conformity, and so on). 
Although the Rorschach test was originally designed to measure perceptual 
style, it has often been used to measure broader psychological themes. 

The Thematic Apperception Test was explicitly designed to measure 
psychological motives and needs, so it is a much better test of thematic 
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Interviews represent one of the most common data-gathering techniques. 


tendencies. In this test, individuals are asked to tell a story about each of 20 
pictures of men, women, boys, and girls in highly ambiguous prea ons. 
The stories are thought to reflect a variety of motives and needs, such 5 
affiliation, rejection, or dominance. Though very detailed scoring manuals 
are provided, extensive training is required to use these cu a 

A study by Curtiss, Feczko, and Marohn (1979) provides an n 
of a projective assessment of adolescents. To assess differences between 
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normal and delinquent adolescents’ personality development, these re- 
searchers administered the Rorschach test to 38 normal and 30 delinquent 
male adolescents. The two groups were equated for IQ, social class, and 
age. Using a system devised by S. J. Beck and his colleagues (Beck, Beck, 
Levitt, & Molish, 1961), the researchers scored the responses of these ado- 
lescents for such dimensions of personality as mastery through fantasy, self- 
control, ego control, anxiety, and reactivity to emotional stimuli and ob- 
tained a total of 13 subscores by scoring each test. The primary measure 
found to differentiate between the two groups was the Affective-Ratio 
Scale, which is thought to measure reactivity to emotional stimuli, or im- 
pulsivity. These investigators concluded that delinquent adolescents are 
more impulsive, less able to delay gratification, and deficient in affective 


i control. 


Interviews and Surveys 


By far the most common techniques used by social scientists are the inter- 

view and its close relative, the survey. Interviews require face-to-face con- 

tact with the respondents, while surveys are typically conducted by mail or 

telephone. Either technique can have a structured or an unstructured for- 

mat. In a structured format there are formal scales and usually a series of | 
questions on demographic characteristics of the respondent. An unstruc- 

tured format includes a series of questions to be answered either verbally or 

in writing. Box 4-2 provides an example of a structured survey; Box 4-3 

provides an example of an unstructured interview. Generally, a structured 

format is more common. 

Sociologist Babbie (1979) has suggested five general rules for interview- 
ing: (1) The interviewer should be dressed and groomed like the respon- 
dents; similar appearance enhances cooperation. Though remaining neutral 
to their responses, the interviewer’s demeanor should be pleasant and 

` friendly. (2) The interviewer must be familiar with the questions and be 
able to read them aloud without error. Whenever possible, the interviewer 
should speak in a conversational tone. (3) The interviewer must read the 
questions in exactly the same manner from respondent to respondent; 
slight change can create different meanings for the respondents. (4) Similar- 
ly, the interviewer must record the responses exactly. For this reason, tape 
recorders are often used. (5) The interviewer should be familiar with probe 
techniques that permit clarification of the respondents’ answers. For exam- 
ple, should a respondent answer “I guess I agree,” the interviewer might 
respond with “Do you strongly agree or agree only somewhat?” 

In using the survey technique, the researcher may sample a population 
by mail or telephone. The more common strategy is the mailed survey. In 
this type of survey, the questionnaire is, of course, self-administered, and 
detailed instructions are provided. T'he respondent is asked to complete the 
survey and return it in the mail. Generally, the researcher monitors the 
returns and mails a follow-up appeal usually two to four weeks after the 
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The measurement of school-induced change in academic self-concept is 
an important issue in the study of adolescent development. Anderson 
(1977) developed a structured survey questionnaire that has been shown 
to measure this change. Examples of the three scales used are included 
here. Scale I assesses individuals' perceptions of their own academic abili- 
ty in relation to that of others. Scale II assesses perceptions of academic 
ability independent of others' ability. Scale III measures the importance 
that individuals attach to schoolwork. 


^ QUESTIONNAIRE ON SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 


Directions: These statements are about what you think of your school- 
work. Circle the letter in front of the statement which is the closest to 
what you think. Because this is only a questionnaire, there are no right or 
wrong choices. It is simply what you think that is important. 


Scale I. Because of the way I act in class, most of the kids think I am: 
a. really smart 
b. smart . 
c. just average 
d. sort of dumb 


Scale Il. I think I have the ability to do schoolwork that is: 
a. excellent 
b. good 
c. fair 
d. poor 


Scale Ill. I believe my schoolwork is: 
a. generally worth thinking about 
b. usually worth thinking about 
c. sometimes worth thinking about 
- d. rarely worth thinking about 
e. not important enough to think about 


Source: Anderson, 1977. 


original mailing to those who have not returned their questionnaires. This 
additional encouragement has repeatedly been shown to improve the rate 
of return. | : 

Sometimes both interviews and surveys are used to study a research 
problem. For example, in a national study of runaway youths (Opinion 
Research Corp., 1976), 60,000 households were screened through a tele- 
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BOX 43. AN UNSTRUCTURED INTERVIEW 


Josselson, Greenberger, and McConochie, in a study of the social differ- 
ences between girls rated high or low in social maturity, used an unstruc- 
tured interview to assess the life perceptions of adolescent females. From 
the answers to the interview questions as well as structured survey items, 
these investigators concluded that interpersonal relationships are central 
to the identity formation of adolescent girls. T'he following are a few of 
the many questions asked during the interview: 

What clubs or groups do you belong to? 

What do you do in your spare time? 

Do you spend it alone or with friends? 

What are the three major problems a teenager has to master during the 

high school years? 
Source: Josselson, et al, 1977. 


phone survey to obtain a nationwide probability sample of almost 14,000 
homes with children between the ages of 10 and 17. Using this survey to 
establish the basic demographic characteristics of homes with runaways, 
the researchers conducted extensive interviews with a random sample of 
224 returned runaways and their parents and 202 nonrunaway youths and 
their parents. Further, 411 youths who were still on the run were identified 
through a variety of strategies that reached adolescents on the streets. The 
survey data suggest that in the United States between 519,000 and 635,000 
youths run away each year. The interview data suggest that the family life 
of runaways is poor, that their peer relations are weak, and that they have a 
à negative attitude toward school. Had these investigators not used both the 
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interview and the survey technique, they could not have gathered data on 


both the frequency of running away and the family, peer, and school dy- 
namics behind doing so. | 


Laboratory Studies 


When researchers wish to assess hypothesized cause-and-effect relation- 
ships between independent and dependent variables, they use experimental 
controls in the laboratory to eliminate the potential effects of extraneous 
variables. ‘That is, through experimental controls scientists eliminate poten- 
tial rival causes (or explanations) that might lead a researcher to conclude 
incorrectly that an independent variable actually changed a dependent vari- 
able. Basically, in a laboratory study the researcher obtains a random sam- 
ple of a research population and assigns half the subjects to an experimental 
group and the other half to a control group. The experimental group is 
exposed to the independent variable; the control group is left alone. The 
dependent variable is measured both before and after the introduction of 
the treatment condition. If a major change is observed between the pretest 
and posttest measurements for the experimental but not the control group, 
the treatment condition (the independent variable) is assumed to have 
caused the hypothesized effect. Figure 4-1 shows this process in schematic 
form; for further information, see Campbell and Stanley’s (1963) major re- 
view of experimental designs. l 
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FIGURE 41. The Basic Outline of an Experiment. (Source: Adams and 
Schvaneveldt) 
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LaVoie's (19732) research on the effects of punishment on the control of 
deviant behavior in childhood and early adolescence provides an example 
of a laboratory study. Because assigning the subjects randomly to the ex- 
perimental and control groups is thought to make a pretest assessment of 
the dependent variable unnecessary, LaVoie used a posttest-only experi- 
mental design. His laboratory was a trailer parked next to a school. LaVoie 
divided his subjects into three experimental groups and a control group. All 
the subjects were given an opportunity to choose one toy or game to play 
with in a series of three pair choices. Upon selecting each toy, the experi- 
mental subjects experienced (1) a loud, aversive noise (punishment) and a 
verbal prohibition ("Don't handle that one"); (2) a verbal rationale about 
the possibility of the toy's getting broken; or (3) the verbal rationale and 
aversive stimuli. The control group received no special treatment. Each 
subject was then left alone with the toys and observed through a one-way 
mirror. LaVoie found that the subjects who experienced the loud, aversive 
noise as a punishment condition handled the toy or game significantly less 
than the other groups. 


Observational Strategies 

Four observational strategies have often been used to study behavior. 
These four strategies, shown in Figure 4-2, can be compared on the basis of 
two dimensions. First, the rating dimension refers to the way in which a 
researcher gathers information. An informal rating is based upon such gen- 
eral, overview techniques as note taking, diary keeping, and gathering in- 
formation from informants. A formal rating, on the other hand, involves 


Low structuring 
of 
environment 


Participant/observer Nonstructured feld- 
studies observation studies 


Formal 
ratings 


Informal 
ratings 


Structured field- Laboratory-obsetvation 
experiment studies studies 


High structuring 
of 
environment 


FIGURE 4-2. Four Observational Strategies Compared on Two Dimensions 
(Source: Adams and Schvaneveldt) 
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checklist techniques that focus upon recording very specific behaviors as 
they occur. Second, each of the four strategies varies in the degree of struc- 
ture imposed on the behavioral setting. T'he researcher may observe behav- 
lor in settings that occur normaily in everyday life (low structuring) or 
adjust the environment to fit the needs of the study (high structuring) 
(Adams & Schvaneveldt, in preparation). The following discussion of the 
four observational strategies in Figure 4-2 should make clear the relation- 
ship between rating techniques and structuring of the environment. 


Participant/Observer Studies. A favorite methodology of sociologists and 
anthropologists studying adolescent behavior is the participant/observer 
study. This strategy requires extensive observation of individuals' behavior 
and social relations within their own milieu and intense personal involve- 
ment in their lives. Generally, the researcher spends time interacting with 
the subjects and may conduct interviews with them. 

However, there is no attempt to structure the environment; the subjects 
are left to continue their lives as they normally would. Data records are 
usually comprised of notes or tape recordings made after experiences im- 
portant for the subjects. 

An example of a participant/observer study is Porter-Cehrie's (1979) eth- 
nographic investigation of some 30 students in a middle-class high school 
between 1971 and 1972 who were members of the Community Develop- 
ment Foundation (CDF). This philanthropic foundation was established in 
the late 1960s to provide services to poor communities throughout the 
world. It was initially an adult agency sponsored by affluent U. S. communi- 
ties, but it eventually established youth organizations to assist in fund- 
raising activities. These youth groups predominantly used a “walk for de- 
velopment” technique to raise money. Porter-Gehrie’s primary objective 
was to determine the relationships between the youth-group members and 
adult role models. Informal conversations, as well as formal meetings, were 
used as the setting in which to observe the students. Field notes were taken 
unobtrusively, and interviews were obtained when feasible. 

Over time Porter-Gehrie was able to compile a list of reasons students 
gave for joining this group. For some, CDF membership offered an oppor- 
tunity to meet students from other schools. Some felt it important and 
exciting to make contributions to the world outside school. For others, the 
reason was the opportunity to make new adult acquaintances, to establish 
an office for their own use, to belong to an adult-sanctioned group, or to 
receive the praise that came with being a successful fund raiser. 

Although it has been argued that adolescents are alienated from adults or 
resist imitating parental role models, the observational and interview data 
indicated that this group of youths did use adult role models. Over the 
course of the year, Porter-Gehrie discovered that both the male and the 
female students imitated and referred to as their adult ideal those successful 
adults who engaged in managerial and administrative tasks. 
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“Nonstructured Field-Observation Studies. Like the participant/observer 


study the nonstructured field-observation study takes place in the individ- 
ual's own social environment. However, the type of rating used is much 
more formal. While the participant/observer attends to all of the behaviors 


. Observed, the researcher using a nonstructured field-observation technique 


attends only to very specific behaviors. 

An interesting illustration of this technique has been reported by Mar- 
ston, London, Cohen, and Cooper (1977). The purpose of the study was to 
determine the relationship between eating patterns and obesity among col- 
lege-age youths. The researchers were particularly interested in the rela- 
tionship between extraneous meal behaviors (for example, toying with 
food, fiddling with silverware, or playing with napkins) and obese and thin 
individual's rates of eating. 

Marston and his colleagues chose as subjects a number of individuals in a 
public cafeteria who were judged to be either fat or thin. An observer sat 
close to each subject and made unobtrusive records of his or her eating 
behaviors for three minutes on four occasions. The observer attended only 
to specific behaviors. For example, he counted extraneous meal behaviors, 
counted bites and chews, estimated the size of each bite, and concluded 
with a general rating of mood and food enjoyment. The thin subjects bit . 
more slowly, took smaller bites, and engaged in more extraneous meal be- 
haviors. Thus, through observing very specific behaviors in an everyday 
event, the researchers were able to demonstrate that patterns of eating 
behavior are associated with physique. 


— 


Structured Field-Experiment Studies. In a structured field study the re- 
searcher controls environmental conditions but uses less formal measure- 
ment techniques that focus upon all meaningful behaviors. 

For example, M. Sherif, Harvey, White, Hood, and Sherif (1961) con- 
ducted an investigation that has been referred to as the Robbers' Cave 
Experiment. Interested in intergroup hostility and cooperation, these re- 
searchers staged an experience for adolescents at a summer camp in Okla- 
homa. During the early phase of the study, two camp groups were estab- 
lished in a cooperative and supportive environment. Later, the two groups 
were brought together in a competitive and conflicting manner. The 
groups were urged to compete in games, and prizes were given to the 
winner. The games were fixed in such a way that the staff judges could 
keep the teams reasonably close. 

Camp counselors observed the behavior of the adolescents, and measures 
of intergroup attitudes were obtained. Conflict was the immediate result of 
competition. Name calling, fights, and raids on each other's cabins 
emerged. Almost exclusively, the members of the two groups chose as 
friends only the youths who were in their group. 

In the hope of documenting that intergroup friction could be reduced, 
Sherif and his colleagues next introduced the two groups to a series of 


W You have been hired 
by the director of a 
drug-treatment program 
to find out why the local 
adolescents are increas- 
ingly using drugs. How 
might each of the data- 
collection techniques be 
used to find out? 
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situations that could be resolved only by the groups' working together. For 
example, the supply of drinking water was disrupted, and both groups 
needed to cooperate to assure water for all. A camp-out was planned, but 
the truck was made to stall, and both groups needed to cooperate to get the 
truck running. Observations by the camp counselors revealed that friction 
between the two groups diminished as a result of these cooperative experi- 
ences and that better working relations, better intergroup attitudes, and 
cross-group friendships emerged. Thus, through manipulations of the social 
environment (high structuring) and the use of informal ratings of behavior, 
these investigators were able to document that a superordinate goal requir- 
ing cooperation for success reduces conflict. 


Laboratory-observation Studies. These studies involve both a high degree 
of environmental control and very formal rating strategies that focus exclu- 
sively upon specific behaviors. 

An illustration of this type of investigation is provided by a recent doc- 
toral dissertation (Read, 1981) on the relationship between the identity 
status of female college students and interpersonal. influence styles used in a 
persuasion task. The identity statuses included diffused persons with no 
fixed identity; foreclosed individuals, who were prematurely fixed in an 
identity; moratorium persons, in search of an identity; and identity- 
achieved people who had reached a complex and mature identity. Women 
who were identified as having one of four identity statuses were asked one 
at a time to persuade another student to eat as many M & M candies as 
possible. The women did not know that the student was a research confed- 
erate who had been told to resist the persuasion attempts. The subjects' 
verbal behavior was recorded and analyzed for frequency of such persua- 
sion tactics as offers of rewards, physical threats, and emotional pleas. 
Thus, the environmental conditions were specific to a persuasion task, and 
the measures of behavior consisted of preconceived ratings. Identity- 
achieved and moratorium women used mature forms of verbal persuasion, 
while diffused and foreclosed women were more deceptive and manipula- 
tive in their persuasion behavior. i 


Developmental Assessments 


ocial scientists are interested in not only how adolescents behave but also 
changes in behavior. The notion of change— whether social, cultural, legal, 
or individual —has fascinated scholars for centuries. Change in the individ- 
ual has been and no doubt will continue to be the form of change that 
predominantly interests students of adolescence. Indeed, most theories of 
adolescence view this life period as one of transition or change. 

Scientists frequently label change in the individual's behavior over time 
ontogenetic and generally use either a cross-sectional or a longitudinal strat- 
egy to study it. In a cross-sectional method, samples of different age groups 
are assessed on the same dependent variable at the same time. For example, 
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during the first week of June this year we might assess three groups of boys 
and girls aged 5, 10, and 15 on the same measure to illustrate that the mean 
score (average score) increases with each new age period. If we used a 
longitudinal design, we would draw one sample of 5-year-olds, test them, 
and then test the same individuals when they are 10 and again when they 
are 15. Of course, we would have to wait ten years to complete our study. 
Obviously, most scientists studying change have preferred the cross-sec- 
tional over the longitudinal method; it is a matter of time and convenience. 
(See Baltes, 1968, for an excellent overview of these two methods.) 

McCall (1977) has underlined the distinction between these two meth- 
ods. Drawing upon earlier work by Wohlwill (1973), McCall argues that a 
cross-sectional method provides information on age. differences but that 
only a longitudinal method can provide evidence of age changes. In other 
words, if a researcher is interested in merely describing how individuals of 
differing ages behave, then a cross-sectional assessment is a reasonable 
technique to use. However, if the researcher wants to document ontogenet- 
ic (individuals’) changes in behavior—to identify the sequence and timing 
of Changes and the environmental factors associated with them—only a 
longitudinal method can be used. By testing the same individual, over time, 
the researcher will-be able to document individual variations in behavior. 
and qualitative changes in development. 

Livson and Peskin's (1980) excellent but highly technical paper on the 
use of the longitudinal method in the study of adolescence provides illustra- 
tion of its usefulness. The issue of whether the seventh and eighth grades 
should be an extension of elementary school or a separate junior high school 

. has plagued parents, teachers, administrators, and school boards for dec- 
ades. According to some, leaving a kindergarten-through-sixth-grade (K-6) 
elementary school and entering a junior high school may be a traumatic 
event having detrimental consequences. The K-6 school is now more com- 
mon than the K-8. Blyth, Simmons, and Bush (1978) drew samples of sixth- 
graders from K-6 and K-8 schools to assess the effects of school organization 
on social and personality development over a two-year period. The sixth- 
graders in the K-6 system reported that they had a greater sense of responsi- 
bility, wanted more independence, and were more academically prepared 
for their forthcoming change in schooling than did the sixth-graders in the 
K-8 system. But when the K-6 children were reassessed after entering junior 
high school, the girls reported lower self-esteem, while the boys viewed 
themselves as more anonymous and victimized. Thus, longitudinal studies 


B What are the major 
strengths and weakness: 
es of cross-sectional and 
longitudinal designs in 
studying changes in be- 


havior ein Cifidhood such as this one not only can show evidence of ontogenetic changes; when 
through adolescence comparison groups are used, such studies can help to pinpoint environmen- 
into adulthood? tal factors suspected of causing these changes. 


Strengths and Limitations of Data-Collection Techniques 

Each of the data-collection techniques we have just reviewed has a variety 
of strengths, but each also has its limitations. Table 4-1 lists some of these. 
We can only briefly discuss them here to illustrate why it is useful to draw 
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TABLE 4-1. Primary strengths and limitations of the major research methods 


in the study of adolescence 


Method 


Projective techniques 


Strengths 


Study of intrapsychic 
processes 


Limitations 


Extensive training required; 
problems associated with 


construct validity 


Interviews In-depth analysis of verbal Uncertainty about the 
behavior relationship between what 
the respondent says and does; 
very costly 
Surveys Ability to sample large Inability to probe for depth 


elements of a population ata of understanding or meaning 


low cost 
Laboratory studies Ability to control the Limited applicability to real 
environment and establish life 


cause-and-effect relationships 
Highly flexible techniques 
for studying observable 
behavior 

Ability to assess real changes 
in individuals’ behavior over 
time through longitudinal 
analyses; using cross-sectional 
strategies potential age 
differences can be identified 
inexpensively. 


Observational studies Inability to assess underlying 


motives influencing action 
Developmental assessments Very time consuming and 
costly; age differences may 
not be the same as age 
changes reflected in 
individual growth. 


upon more than one technique in hypothesis testing; you should consult 
any text on research methodology for a more complete description of these 
and other strengths and limitations. 

‘Projective techniques are excellent strategies for the study of uncon- 
scious intrapsychic processes. It would obviously not be feasible to inter- 
view people on processes they know nothing about. However, extensive 
training is needed to use projective techniques with any degree of reliabil- 
ity or validity. Further, the techniques themselves have been questioned on 
the ground of construct validity: how can we be sure that researchers are 
assessing what they think they are if the unconscious processes are only a 
construct? We suspect that this neca will be debated for some time to 
come. 

Interview studies have wide flexibility and offer the researcher the Op- 
portunity to gain in-depth perspectives on self-reported behavior. Through 
probe techniques the investigator can pursue a question until satisfied. 
However, interviews have the disadvantage of uncertainty about the rela- 
tionship between verbal statements and actual behavior, and in-depth in- 
terviews are very costly. 

Surveys have the very strength that is one of the weaknesses of interview 
methodologies. For a very modest cost a large amount of data can be ob- 
tained with a wide sample. However, the strength of the interview is lost; 
surveys cannot provide the depth of understanding that interviews can. 


Thus, what is given up in interviewing is gained in survey research, and 
vice versa. 
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The primary strength of the laboratory study is control of the environ- 
ment. Through appropriate controls such studies can provide evidence of 
cause-and-effect relationships. However, the results have limited applicabil- 
ity to everyday life because these studies examine behavior in highly struc- 
tured, artificial environments. 

Observational techniques are highly flexible and can be used to study 
any observable event or behavior as it occurs in some environmental con- 
text. But the very strength of an observational study is its weakness. The 
researcher can observe a particular behavior but usually cannot fully appre- 
ciate any possible psychodynamics underlying it. 

~The developmental assessments outlined in this chapter are useful in 
understanding how, why, and when behaviors change. However, the longi- 


tudinal method, which assesses ontogenetic change, is a very time-consum- 


'aluation Research 


ing and costly technique. Nevertheless, only developmental assessments 
can accurately measure behavioral stability or change. An alternative is the 
cross-sectional method, but this technique only estimates age differences 
and does not truly measure intraindividual change. 


on Prevention and Intervention Programs 


The primary purpose of most prevention and intervention programs for 
adolescents has been to reduce or eliminate the negative consequences of 
social problems. Continued funding for such programs as the Job Corps, 
community-action programs, and intervention programs under the auspices 
of the National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice depends 
upon evaluations of their effectiveness. Evaluation research requires close 


cooperation between the evaluator (or evaluation team) and the administra- 


tion of the program. Precise definitions of program goals must be operation- 
alized, and a variety of data-collection methods must be used in assessing 
the effectiveness of the program in reaching those goals. 

There are three major types of evaluation research (Franklin & Thrasher, 
1976). Continuous evaluation involves ongoing assessment of goals, plans, 
and the relationship of costs to benefits. One-time evaluations are used 
when decisions must be made quickly to meet time-limited goals. For ex- 
ample, a program administrator may hear that he or she will be given half 
of the proposed budget for the coming year and must decide which aspects 
of the program are to be funded and which are to be terminated. Finally, 
policy research identifies limitations in a current program and projects fu- 
ture program needs. Generally, this last kind of evaluation is proposed and 
funded by a legislative body at the local, state, or national level. The last 
White House Conference on the Family is an illustration of federally spon- 
sored research on social policy. 

The primary goal of most extensive evaluations is to assess cost effective: 
ness, or the relationship between total cost and effectiveness in reaching 
stated goals. Generally, a cost-effectiveness analysis compares alternative 
programs and generates a cost-effectiveness ratio using equivalent measure- 
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ments for both programs. The lower the cost and the higher the effective- 
ness, the greater the likelihood of continued financial support. 

The strength of evaluation research is its ability to identify effective 
management practices, cost-effectiveness ratios, and program needs in 
helping administrators meet their program goals. Perhaps the biggest limi- 
tation is the political result of engaging in such research. If funding agen- 
cies determine that certain programs are ineffective, they may lose their 
financial support and be terminated. However, when evaluation research is 
an integral part of the program process, effective prevention or interven- 
tion practices can be determined from the beginning, and threats of losing 
funding can be reduced. 


Conclusion 


The future is clear. The empirical study of adolescence is here to stay. This 
development will increasingly require those who work with adolescents to 
become familiar with the scientific techniques used to answer questions 
about adolescent behavior and development. This chapter has introduced a 
variety of data-collection techniques and the evaluation-research activities 
in program management. You should keep both the strengths and weak- 
nesses of these techniques and of evaluation research in mind « as you read 
the ase that follow. 


Major Points to Remember 


1. The process of scientific inquiry is founded upon the assumption that all 
behavior is lawful. Behavior is studied through (a) the investigation of 
the association between two or more behaviors or (b) the determination 
of causal relationships. 

27 To document the lawfulness, or social regularity, of behavior empirical- 
ly, the scientist uses hypothesis-testing techniques that explore the rela- 
tionships between independent and dependent variables. : 

3. Data-collection techniques commonly used in the study of adolescence 
include projective assessments, interviews and surveys, laboratory stud- 
ies, observational studies, and developmental assessments. 

4. Observational techniques may use formal or informal ratings of behavior 
and high or low structuring of the environment. The most common ones 
are participant/observer, nonstructured field-observation, structured 
field-experiment, and laboratory-observation studies. 

5. Developmental assessments are either cross-sectional or longitudinal. 
Longitudinal techniques assess age changes, while cross-sectional tech- 
niques delineate age differences. 

6. Evaluation research can use any data-collection ledig in NE 
prevention or intervention programs. However, rather than studying be- 
havior or development, evaluation research assesses cost effectiveness, 
management practices, or program needs. 
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QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 

* Are adolescents physically maturing ear e What are the practical implications of 
lier? What would be the implications of understanding normal and atypical phys 
such a development? ical development for working with ado 
What role does the endocrine system lescents? 

play in bodily changes during adoles 
cence? | 

What are the major changes in body de 
velopment during adolescence? 

* Do nicknames have an effect on an indi 
vidual's self-image? How? 

Do we prepare adolescents for their im 
pending somatic development? 

Do bodily changes have social and psy 
chological effects? 
What are the possi 
ble genetic or physi 
cal-growth disorders 
during adolescence? 


Does an  adoles CHAPTER 5 
MENGE PHYSICAL GROWTH AND 


influence his 3 a 7 
or her personality or DEVELOPMENT 


social development? 


- Is there a relationship between physical 
appearance and social behavior? 


Hate in this book we suggested several definitions for determin- 


ing the onset of adolescence. All of these have some degree of scientif- 
ic respectability, but in the opinion of these authors, they pale on 
comparison with the following guaranteed method for determining 
adolescence. It has impressed us after intensive extended surveys 
questioning at least three, or maybe as many as five, young people 
that adolescence begins with the discovery of body odor. 

Now before you reject this insight out of hand, consider the follow 
ing. At the discovery of a young male's first facial hair follicle, that 
individual rushes to a drug or department store. Once there, he in 
vests his life earnings to purchase not one, not two, but several shav 
ing apparatuses. We believe that one follicle triggers other conditions 
in our young male that also demand his attention. These conditions 
include body odor and the dreaded condition of bad breath. Fortu 
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nately, these socially crippling conditions can be remedied by the purchase 
of magical potions containing ingredients far more mystical than wing of 
bat, eye of newt, oil of clove and all those other things Macbeth’s witches 
used to weave their magic. 

Sadly, this condition does not spare either sex. Females, too, are struck 
(with the first appearance of their breasts) with similar difficulties. We 
have learned from reliable sources that girls’ legs develop a strong allergic 
reaction to cotton socks, that the vaginal area now emits offensive odors, 
and that teeth discolor. Miraculously, modern science offers the young ado- 
lescent woman, as it does the adolescent male, the means to remedy these 
horrendous conditions. 

We shall take a serious look now at adolescent physical development 
with a brief overview of generational differences in the onset of puberty 
and then discuss endocrinological and hormonal factors associated with the 
onset of pubescence. Next, we shall investigate the psychological and social 
correlates of pubertal change. The chapter will end with a brief discussion 
of the implications of somatic change for mental-health professionals work- 
ing with adolescents. 


Generational Differences in the Onset of Puberty 


oo 


Imagine a toddler displaying all the features of puberty—a three-year-old girl 
with fully developed breasts or a boy just slightly older with a deep male 
voice. That is what we will see by the year 2250, if the age at which puberty 
arrives keeps getting younger at its current pace [Petersen, 1979a, p. M5] 


"There can be no argument that the young (at least girls) are experiencing 


puberty earlier. Petersen (19792) has reviewed a variety of studies that 
document this trend. For example, in Norway during the 1840s the average 
age for first menstruation (menarche) was 17; today it is 13. In the United 
States, where children appear to mature up to a year earlier than children 
in European countries, the age declined from 14.2 to 12.5 between 1900 and 
the 1970s. Indeed, J. M. Tanner (1962, 1975), perhaps the world's most 
noted specialist on physical growth in adolescence, has reported findings 
suggesting that the age of menarche has declined an average of four months 
in each decade over the past century. (See Box 5-1.) T'wo centuries ago a 
pregnant 13-year-old was unimaginable. Today it is possible, though very 
rarely so, for an 11-year-old to give birth. 

The reason for this trend is not clear, but several possibilities can be 
suggested. First, excluding the ever-expanding junk-food industry, the 
greater abundance of food, the improved food programs in schools, and the 


‘better quality control by government agencies may have been instrumen: 


tal. Second, the physical health of our society as a whole has improved with 
each passing decade. The public-health movement and medical discoveries 


| have reduced the incidence of a number of physical illnesses that delay 


maturation. Finally, we cannot exclude the more exotic possibility that the 
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Have girls really come to menstruate at an earlier and earlier age over the 
centuries? 

Recent evidence summarized by Vern L. Bullough (1981) suggests that 
historical documents stating that the average age for menarche during the 
mid-1800s was 17 are incorrect. Tanner, the most visible spokesman on 
change in physical development, is reported to have used a single source 
to document his claim of age 17 for the 1800s. According to Bullough, 
other sources suggest an average age of 14. T'he change in menarche may 
thus be less pronounced. However, the general notion that menarche now 
occurs at an earlier age is not challenged. 


weather has been accounting for this trend. Evidently, girls who live in 
warm climates menstruate earlier than those living in cooler climates. T'he 
ever-increasing release of various pollutants into the atmosphere has been 
contributing to a general warming trend during this century. One, two, or 
all three of these factors may be accelerating maturation. But whatever the 
cause, we are inclined to believe, like Petersen (19792), that this trend is 
approaching its peak. 


Basic Endocrinology 


The onset of puberty is not a single, sudden event but a complex, gradual 
process. In perhaps oversimplified terms, puberty is characterized by (1) a 
spurt in physical growth, (2) maturation of physiological mechanisms, and 
(3) the appearance of secondary sex characteristics (for example, pubic hair 
or breast development). The onset of puberty is basically regulated by 
endocrine glands, important organs that create body changes through the 
secretion of chemicals into the bloodstream or lymphatic system. 

Put simply, several endocrine glands produce secretions (known as hor- 

. mones) that interact with cells to create physiological changes. Although 
the intracellular mechanisms that allow cells to respond to hormone secre- 
tions are not completely understood, their role in pubertal change is well 
documented. To this we should add that the relationships among the vari- 
ous endocrine glands also partially remain a medical mystery. 

One of the endocrine glands, the pituitary gland, is frequently referred to 
as the master gland. Actually, the pituitary gland is under control of the 
hypothalamus, which is part of the upper brain system. Although the pitu- 
itary gland controls the general level of endocrine production, the hypothal- 
amus "instructs" the pituitary gland on the optimum level of hormone 
secretion, so the pituitary gland is really the workhorse. 
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W Do pcople who work 
with adolescents nced to 
understand the physiolo- 

_gy of adolescent devel- 
opment? Why or why 
not? Ask a local physi- 
cian to discuss adoles- 
cent physical growth 
with the class. 


a ae 


In that the hypothalamus can instruct the pituitary gland through 
neurohumoral secretions, it has a very large role in the onset of pubertal 
change. In turn, the pituitary gland secretes hormones known as gonado- 
tropins, which activate the testes and ovaries, parts of the endocrine 
system called gonads. Also in turn, the gonads secrete their own hor- 
mones, which have major physiological effects on puberty. ‘The secretion 
from the testes is known as androgen, while that from the ovaries is 
known as estrogen. | 

The capacity of the hypothalamus, the pituitary gland, and the gonads in 
combination to trigger pubertal change appears to exist even before birth, 
but the capacity is not used due to an inhibitory effect of the hypothalamus 
until certain physical conditions are met (Higham, 1980). According to 
some authorities, when a critical weight is reached, certain metabolic rates 
cause the hypothalamus to disengage the inhibitory mechanism. Some evi- 
dence suggests that a weight of 48 kilograms (105.6 pounds) is needed be- 
fore menarche can occur (Frisch & Revelle, 1971). Other evidence suggests 
that menarche will not occur until total body weight includes approximate- 
ly 17% fat (cited in Petersen, 1979a). 

As the hypothalamus disengages its inhibitory mechanism, it becomes 
increasingly less sensitive to gonadal hormones. Hence, the amount of sex 
hormones secreted increases and the child gradually moves toward physical 
and sexual maturity. Pubertal hormonal maturation occurs about a year 
before changes in the body and its sex organs are visible (Higham, 1980). 
During this early period there is an increase in two gonadotropins known as 
FSH (follicle-stimulating hormone) and LH (luteinizing hormone). Gener- 


ally, both gonadotropins increase between the ages of 7 and 11 in girls and 8 


and 12 in boys. By the.completion of pubertal changes, the level of both 
| FSH and LH in the blood will have increased by as much as 200-3007. In 
females, ESH-stimulates the growth of the ovarian follicles (these contain 
maturing eggs), and LH induces ovulation. Both hormones interact to stim- 
ulate estrogen-secretion Irom the ovaries. In males, FSH stimulates the 
growth of the tubules in the testes and affects spermatogenesis (production 
of sperm); LH stimulates the production of the androgenic hormone testos- 
terone. Figure 5-1 summarizes this process. In the figure the term steroids 
refers to sex hormones; the RF in LHRF and FSHRF stands for releasing 
factor. 

During prepubertal life there is a low secretion of gonadal steroids or 
gonadotropins. The hypothalamus and the pituitary gland are controlled by 
a negative feedback mechanism which keeps the production of sex related 
hormones to a minimum. As the child grows, there is a decreasing sensitiv- 
ity to negative feedback control with a gradual increase in LH and FSH 
levels. As the youth matures, the LH and FSH gonadotropins increasingly 
influence gonadal production of hormones which, in turn, have effects upon 
physical and sexual maturation. 
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FIGURE 5-1. Change in sensitivity of the hypothalamic “gonadostat” during 
puberty (Source: Kulin and Reiter, 1973). 


Somatic Development 


The most eye-catching physical changes during adolescence occur when 
boys grow taller than their mothers and girls begin to develop breasts and 
wider hips. Generally, girls are about I] years old when the pubertal 
growth spurt begins, while in boys it begins at about 13 (Tanner, 1962). In 
both sexes the growth spurt is primarily associated with the lengthening of 
the body trunk; the legs reach their peak growth before the trunk does, 

| which accounts for the leggy look of young adolescents (Petersen & Taylor, 
1980). ; 

P muscle tissue grows during this spurt, fat accumulation decreases. 
Overall, boys develop not only larger muscles but also markedly different 
physical characteristics associated with musculature. For example, boys de- 

- velop more strength in relation to muscle size, larger hearts, higher systolic 
blood pressure, and a higher capacity for carrying oxygen in the blood 
(Petersen & Taylor, 1980). 

There is also a major change in the relative width of the shoulders and 
hips for both boys and girls. Before pubertal change their body builds are 
fairly similar. With the onset of pubescence, boys' shoulders grow more 
rapidly, while girls’ hips widen. Thus, after puberty boys’ shoulders are 
wider in proportion to their hips than girls' are (M. S. Faust, 1977). It is 
very common among adolescent peer groups for friendly, and sometimes 
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not so friendly, nicknames to emerge that accentuate physical changes. 
Such nicknames can have very enduring effects, as the two examples in Box 
5-2 demonstrate. 

Although changes in height and breadth are important in adolescent 
development, society is more inclined to recognize the rapid maturation of 
the reproductive system during this period (D. D. Logan, Calder, & Cohen, 
1980). The major stages in sexual maturation are (1) the initiation of puber- 
ty, which occurs approximately six months earlier in girls than in boys; (2) 
the development of secondary sex characteristics, which takes approximate- 
ly four years; and (3) menarche, which occurs approximately two years after 
the onset of pubertal change (Marshall & Tanner, 1969, 1970). Within each 
sex the timing of these changes may, of course, vary a great deal from one 
individual to the next. Growth differentials in the general stages of puberty 
also occur between the sexes. For example, pubic hair develops about two 
years later in males than in females. However, the lag between pubic-hair 
and breast development in females is much greater than the lag between 
pubic-hair and genital development in males. The reason probably is endo- 
crinological differences between the sexes in hormonal production (Peter- 


These two cases were shared with us by a plastic surgeon at a national 
conference on adolescent medicine. They illustrate all too well the endur- 
ing effects of nicknames. 


Snozz 


A 32-year-old woman came to the physician for possible rhinoplasty 
(modification of the size and shape of the nose). During the initial inter- 
view she told the physician that from early adolescence she had dreamed 
about changing her “big, ugly" nose. She shared, with tears in her eyes, a 
memory she was unable to forget of two sisters one day relentlessly teasing 
her about her oversized nose. The physician indicated that her reaction 
apparently reinforced her sisters’ behavior. From that day forward they 
teasingly (and possibly lovingly) referred to her as Snozz, and at age 32 a 
woman with an otherwise-positive body image and a normal-appearing 
nose was seeking unnecessary facial surgery. 


Zit 
A: college-age male had had severe acne during his adolescence. Due to 
poor medical care, the young man's cheeks and forehead were badly 
scarred. While reviewing with the physician the possibility of reducing the 
scarring, the young man reportedly said: “I hope you can help me. One 


thing I really want is to be able-to go to my ten-year high school reunion 
and have no one call me by a nickname I hate, Zit.” 


W Do you believe that 
most adolescents are 
aware of or interested in 
impending physical 
changes? Were you in- 
terested in such things 
during your adoles- 
cence? 


M e 
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sen & Taylor, 1980). Table 5-1 summarizes the developmental sequences 
for genitals, pubic hair, and breasts. 

Tanner's work on adolescent growth has been frequently used as the 
major standard for assessing pubertal development. His recent photograph- 
ic series (Tanner, 1975) has been used by Morris and Udry (1980) to devel- 
op a series of self-assessment scales for measuring pubertal change. In Fig- 
ure 5-2, the five major sequential stages in pubic hair development for both 
male and female standards are depicted. As the reader can see, the descrip- 


TABLE 5-1. Stages in sexual maturation 


Characteristic 
Male Male and female 

Stage genital development pubic-hair development Breast development 

l Testes, scrotum, and The vellus over the There is elevation of the 
penis are about the same pubes is not further papilla only. 
size and shape as in early developed than over the 
childhood. abdominal wall, i.e., no 

pubic hair. 

2 Scrotum and testes are There is sparse growth of Breast bud stage. There is 
slightly enlarged. The long, slightly pigmented, elevation of the breast 
skin of the scrotum is tawny hair, straight or and the papilla as a small 
reddened and changed in. slightly curled, chiefly at mound. Areolar diameter 
texture. There is little or the base of the penis or is enlarged over that of 
no enlargement of the along the labia. Stage l. 
penis at this stage. 

3 Penis is slightly enlarged, The hair is considerably ‘Breast and areola are 
at first mainly in length. darker, coarser, and more both enlarged and 
Testes and scrotum are curled. It spreads sparsely elevated more than in 
further enlarged than in over the function of the Stage 2 but with no 
Stage 2. pubes. separation of their 

contours. 

4 Penis is further enlarged, Hair is now adult in type, The areola and papilla 
with growth in breadth but the arca covered is form a secondary mound 
and development of glans. — still considerably smaller projecting above the 
Testes and scrotum are than in the adult. There contour of the breast. 
further enlarged than in is no spread to the medial 
Stage 3; scrotum skin is surface of the thighs. 
darker than in earlier 
stages. 

5 Genitalia are adult in size The hair is adult in Mature stage. The papilla 


and shape. 


Source: Petersen and Taylor, 1980. 


quantity and type with 
distribution of the 
horizontal (or classically 
"feminine") pattern. 
Spread is to the medial 
surface of the thighs but 
not up the linea alba or 
elsewhere above the 
base of the inverse 
triangle. 


only projects, with the 
areola recessed to the 

general contour of the 
breast. 
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During early adolescence there appears to us to be an inverse relationship between the number of hair follicles 
and toiletry expenses. 


tions for the two sets of pictures are very similar. In Figure 5-3, the devel- 
opmental stages of breast development for girls and genital development 
for boys are illustrated. 


The Psychosocial Significance of Somatic Development i 
Preparation for Somatic Change 
Given that somatic changes in adolescence are universal, it might be ex- 
pected that families, schools, or other social institutions prepare young pco 
ple for these changes. Surprisingly, little evidence can be found that any 
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FUNKY WINKERBEAN . By Tom Batiuk 


UELL,LITTLE KIDS 
ERO ALWAYS SEEM TO 
E HERE GO THROUGH A LOT | 
OF CHILDHOOD 
ILLNESSES! 


TODAY ! HE'S 


societal group pays more than lip service to preparation for somatic 
changes. One might suspect, given the dramatic nature of the first menstru- 
ation, that particular attention is given to its impending occurrence. More- 
over, because it is a "sign and symbol of womanhood" (Weideger, 1976) 
and a signal of fertility, one could suspect that the first menses is treated as 
a sort of rite of passage. (A rite of passage is a ritualized recognition of a 
new status or role.) In that cross-cultural evidence suggests that women 
around the world view menarche as the primary signal of adult sexual status 
(see, for example, Laws & Schwartz, 1977; McCandless, 1970; Muenster- 
berger, 1975), it is perhaps surprising that in contemporary North Ameri- 
can society it is rarely written about (Delaney, Lupton, & Toth, 1976) or 
recognized by individuals outside the family (Laws & Schwartz, 1977; Sei- 
den, 1976; Whisnant & Zegan, 1975). Though fifth-grade girls are com- 
monly shown a film in school about menstruation, we suspect that the 
limited background of the teacher or school counselor in dealing with this 
somatic development is unlikely to lead to a positive or truly informative 
learning experience. | l 
In other cultures, however, even such limited formal preparation is rare. 
In a recent investigation of preparation for and reactions to first menses in 
several cultures (D. D. Logan, 1980), most information for premenarcheal 
girls came either from informal conversations with female friends or from 
mothers. In this study 68% of the respondents said that their mothers were 
their primary source of information. Individuals who were informed of the 
occurrence of menarche included mother (87%), sister (16%), female friend 
(13%), another female relative (12%), and teacher (4%). Like the teacher, 
the father was rarely informed (3%). One can suspect that the mother 
usually tells the father that their daughter "has become a woman," but the 
father is unlikely to be directly involved in heralding the event. The reac- 
tions of these individuals differed, ranging from advice on how to use a 
napkin (42%) to variations on “It’s not much fun, but you'll get used to it” 
(1375) and "Be careful not to let others know” (2%). The most common 
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The drawings below show different amounts of female pubic hair. A girl 
passes through each of the five stages shown by these drawings. 


l. Drawing A 2. Drawing B 


" 
| 


There is no pubic © 


There isa little long, 


hair. lightly colored hair. . 


This hair may be 
straight or a little 
curly. 


3. Drawing C 


1 


The hair is darker in 
this stage. It is 
coarser and more 
curled. It has spread 
out and thinly 
covers a larger area. 


The drawings below show different amounts of male pubic hair. 


|. Drawing A 2. Drawing B 


There is no pubic 
hair at all. long, lightly colored 
hair. Most of the 

hair is at the base of 
the penis. This hair 
may be straight or a 


little curly. 


* 


There is a little soft, 


3. Drawing C 


i f 


The hair is darker in 
this stage. It is 
coarser and more 
curled. It has spread 
out and thinly 
covers a somewhat 
larger area. 


4. Drawing D 


The hair is now as 
dark, curly, and 
coarse as that of an 
adult female. 
However, the area 
that the hair covers 
is not as large as that 


. of an adult female. 


The hair has not 
spread out to the 
thighs. 


4. Drawing D 


* 


7 
digo 


| LB 


'T he hair is now as 
dark, curly, and 
coarse as that of an 
adult male. 
However, the arca 
that the hair covers 
is not as large as that 
of an adult male. 
The hair has not 
spread out to the 
thighs. 


5. Drawing E 


The hair now is like 
that of an adult 
female. It also covers 
the same area as that 
of the adult female. 
The hair usually 
forms a triangular 

( V ) pattern as it 
spreads out to the 
thighs. 


5. Drawing E 


SEX j 
» 


x ve 
MG 
i 


The hair has spread 
out to the thighs. 
The hair is now like 
that of an adult 
male. It covers the 
same arca as that of 
an adult male. 


FIGURE 5-2. Illustrations of pubic hair development (Source: Morris and Udry, 


1980). 


reactions reported by girls themselves reflect fright and emotional upset 
(see, for example, Weideger, 1976; Whisnant & Zegan, 1975). On the other 
hand, it should be noted that many girls show no particular reaction one 


way or another. 


The research literature on boys' preparation for somatic changes con- 
tains almost nothing on trends in preparation for nocturnal emissions or 
pontaneous erections, but what is available suggests that boys receive little 


The drawings below show different stages of development of the breasts. 


l. Drawing A 


E 


The nipple is raised 
à little in this stage. 
The rest of the 
breast is still flat. 


2. Drawing B 


This is the breast 
bud stage. In this 
stage the nipple is 
raised more than in 
stage l. The breast 
is a small mound. 
The areola is larger 
than in stage l. 
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3. Drawing C 


The areola and the 
breast are both 
larger than in stage 
2. The areola does 
not stick out away 
from the breast. 


3. Drawing D 


X 


The areola and the 
nipple makeupa . 
mound that sticks up 
above the shape of 
the breast. (Note: 
this stage may not 
happen at all for 
some girls. Some 
girls develop from 
stage 3 to stage 5, 
with no stage 4.) 


The drawings below show different stages of development of the testes, scrotum, and penis. 


l. Drawing A 


-> 


| 


The testes, scrotum, 
and penis are about 
the same size and 
shape as they were 
when you were a 


child. 


2. Drawing B 


\ i 
The testes and 
scrotum have gotten 
a little larger. The 
skin of the scrotum 
has changed. The 
scrotum, the sack 
holding the testes, 
has lowered a bit. 
The penis has 
gotten only a little 
larger. 


3. Drawing C 


The penis has grown 
mainly in length. 
The testes and 
scrotum have grown 
and dropped lower 
than in stage 2. 


4. Drawing D 


|o wd ae 


| | | 
The penis has grown 
even larger. It is 
wider. The glans 
(the head of the 
penis) is bigger. The 
scrotum is darker 
than before. It is 
bigger because the 
testes have gotten 
bigger. 


5. Drawing E 


\ Areola 


Y) 


Breast 


This is the mature 
adult stage. The 
breasts are fully 
developed. Only the 
nipple sticks out in 
this stage. The 
arcola has moved 
back to the general 
shape of the breast. 


<E y 


5. Drawing E 
| EN, i 20 A 


SM y Y" 


| Penis + Scrotum 
Glans b. 
| = 


_ The penis, scrotum, 


and testes are the 
size and shape of 
that of an adult 
male. 


FIGURE 5-3. Illustrations of genital seeprapitent Source: Morris and 2 
1980). 


or no preparation. For example, Shipman (1968) has reported a small study 
of 146 boys in which 90% indicated that they had received absolutely no 
formal information about nocturnal emissions. Further, what little informa- 
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tion they had acquired from their peers was inadequate. For those boys 
with the natural curiosity and initiative to find information, reading materi- 
| als were the only answer, but we believe that it would be difficult for 14- 
year-olds with average reading ability to find and digest the materials. It 
would indeed be novel but possibly enlightening for parents or a church 
sex-education program to provide boys with information on the natural 
occurrence of nocturnal emissions, spontaneous erections, or tendencies to 
want to masturbate. | 
According to Shipman (1968), the reaction of many boys and girls to 
nocturnal emission or menstruation was a mixture of excitement, gratifica- 
tion, and fright. He does report an unusual case illustrating how pleasurable 
the experience can be when parents work together to ritualize a natural 
pubertal outcome. One girl reported: 


“When I discovered it, I called my mother and she showed me what to do. 
Then she did something l'Il never forget. She told me to come with her and 
we went to the living room to tell my father. She just looked at me and then 
at him and said, "Well, your little girl is a young lady now." My dad gave me 
a hug and congratulated me, and I felt grown up and proud that | really was a 
lady at last. That was one of the most exciting days of my life. 1 was so 
B How, if at all, were excited and happy [pp. 6-7]. 
you prepared for your 
physical and sexual de- 
velopment? If you be- 


In summary, our society falls short in preparing adolescents for pubertal 
changes; preparation is usually left to happenstance. Without recognition 


come a parent, how or ritualization of major physical events, it is very difficult for adolescents 
would you deal with to know when and how to change their behavior to accord with a more 
your own adolescents? mature status. 


The Psychological Impact of Somatic Development 
Although few adolescents are prepared for impending maturational 
changes, the changes affect how they feel about themselves. In a compara- 
tive study of boys and girls in the sixth grade, Petersen (1979b) found that 
girls had a less positive body image than boys of the same age or older girls. 
She reports that sixth-grade girls had considerable difficulty in acknowledg- 
ing any feelings about their changing bodies. Though individual satisfac- 
tion with body changes increases with age, it is generally clear that pubertal 
changes do create some degree of stress associated with body image. 

Other evidence suggests that the views of postpubertal boys and girls on 
desirable traits are different from those of prepubertal youths. Collins and 
Harper (1974) found that premenarcheal girls placed much more emphasis 
on physical appearance than did post-menarcheal girls. However, both 
groups emphasized looks considerably less than did boys. Prepubertal and 
postpubertal boys placed equivalent emphasis upon the importance of 

. looks, but prepubertal boys placed less emphasis upon kindness, manners, 

and cognitive abilities. 

A rare study on the psychological effects of height, weight, and muscle 


W What psychological 
effects did you experi- 
ence during pubes- 
cence? What about your 
friends and siblings? 
Have you been able to 
resolve all the psycho- 
logical dilemmas associ- 
ated with your physical 
development? 
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development (Blyth, Simmons, Bulcroft, Felt, Van Cleave, & Bush, 1980) 
has demonstrated that both positive and negative effects are relatively 
small but significant among adolescents of junior high school age. This 
investigation suggests that overweight adolescents experience the most 
negative effects. Overweight boys were found to be the least satisfied with 
their weight, to have the lowest self-esteem, to maintain the least stable 
self-image, and to be the most self-conscious about their appearance. Whil 
being tall was associated with satisfaction with height, it had no othe 
reported effect (although basketball and football coaches were probably 
quite interested in these boys). For seventh-grade boys, early pubertal de- 
velopment was found to be associated with satisfaction with weight and 
muscle development. | 

Collectively, these investigations suggest that important psychological 
changes emerge during and after the onset of pubertal change. During this 
period, girls are more distressed than boys but afterward are less concerned 
about their appearance. For girls at least, pubertal change may actually 
stimulate psychological integration and maturity. Rierdan and Koff (1980) 
compared premenarcheal and postmenarcheal girls on a variety of psycho- 
logical measures and found, in keeping with an earlier study (Koff, Rierdan, 
& Silverstone, 1978), that the postmenarcheal girls possessed greater aware- 
ness of sexual differentiation and clearer sexual identification. | 


The Social Impact of Somatic Development 


Little is known about how somatic development affects relations with fam- 
ily members and peers and whether the potential changes are disruptive 
and conflicting or beneficial and integrative. However, in a short-term lon- a 
gitudinal study Steinberg and Hill (1978) initiated an investigation of the 
implications of physical maturity for the relationship between adolescent 
boys and their parents. In the first data-collection period, in which the 
families were asked to play a decision-making game, these investigators 
found that midpubertal boys were more assertive and disruptive than pre- 
purbertal or late-pubertal boys and were less likely to explain themselves 
during a family discussion. Data from the second collection period (Stein- 
berg, 1979) indicate that before the onset of puberty the families had low 
levels of conflict and well-defined dominance relationships. The boys readi- 
ly deferred to their parents and had little influence on family decision mak- 
ing. With the onset of puberty, the boys became quite assertive with their 
mothers. The mothers responded with counterinterruptions or with less 
deference to their sons’ interruptions. 

In an-apparent reaction to the conflict between son and mother, the 
father began to take a more assertive stance toward the son, with the out- 
come of less assertiveness by the son toward the mother. Tension de- 
creased, and the family-interaction pattern again assumed a state of equilib- 
rium. Indeed, Steinberg reports that the family-interaction patterns for 
late-puberty boys became similar to those for prepubertal boys. But one 
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should not assume that the individual family members are the same as 
before. Each is likely to have learned a new lesson: the son is growing up 
and is to be recognized as an increasingly mature person. 

—-An important investigation within the context of school suggests that the 
onset of puberty can play a significant role in early dating patterns. Sim- 
mons, Blyth, Van Cleave, and Bush (1979) studied the effects of school 
structure, onset of puberty, and dating experiences on self-esteem. While 
the onset of puberty had little effect upon girls' self-esteem in this study, 
early-maturing girls who had begun dating had very low self-esteem. Fur- 
ther, if they attended a junior high school rather than a K-8 school, their 
self-esteem was even lower. It appears that girls who begin to mature early 
and who face new social circumstances are likely to experience high levels 
of social/emotional stress. 


Constitutional Variations and Growth Disorders in Somatic Development 

Although most adolescents experience normal somatic development, a vari- 
ety of atypical patterns can occur. Some of these patterns are mere reflec- 
tions of constitutional variations, while others reflect genetic or hormonal 
deficiencies. But regardless of the cause, atypical growth patterns have im- 
portant psychological consequences. In this section we shall briefly explore 
some of the anomalies in somatic development and examine their conse- 
quences for adolescents. 


Early and Late Onset of Puberty 


W Arrange to have ado- — At the extremes of normal somatic development are early and late onset of 
lescents from several age pubertal change for both boys and girls. As we have mentioned in previous 


brackets come to class sections, somatic development promotes the organization of varying psy- 
and discuss how they are chological states. Therefore, early onset of puberty leaves the adolescent 
re rece: with ^ with less time for organizing the psychological consequences of rapid hor- 
ot antl heres monal change. Conversely, late onset creates a prolonged period of func- 


tioning without the hormonal changes. Further, for both early and delayed 
onset, adolescents must reconcile the inner psychological organization of 
their bodily appearance with its social-stimulus value to their peers, family 
members, teachers, and community. (See Box 5-3.) The early-maturing boy 
or girl is thrust into an adultlike world, while the boyish or girlish image of 
the late maturer leaves the individual in prolonged childhood. As a result, 
the early-maturing youth is overaccepted in his or her recognition of move- 
ment toward adulthood, while the late-maturing youth is underaccepted. 

A synopsis of the two major longitudinal studies of early and late ma- 
turers (Oakland Growth Study and Berkeley Guidance Study) suggests im- 
portant differences in the psychological adjustment to these two patterns of 
pubertal change. Early-maturing boys were reported as being viewed as 
more attractive to their peers and to adults (M. C. Jones, 1965; M. C. Jones 
& Bayley, 1950), as having greater self-confidence, and as behaving more 


W Find several student 
colleagues who were 
early maturers and sev- 
eral who were late ma- 
turers and have a panel 
discussion on their per- 


ceptions of their adoles- 


cent life experiences. 
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Research has amply documented that adolescents compare their own de- 
velopment to that of their peers. Thus, the real psychological meaning of 
the timing of puberty can come in two forms: the actual physical change 
and perceptions about the change. Judith Wilen and Anne Petersen 
(1980), through the Laboratory for the Study of Adolescence in Chicago, 
have explored young adolescents' perceptions of their own rate of physi- 
cal change. Comparisons of the self-perceptions of early, on-time, and late 
maturers from seventh-grade classrooms in suburban Chicago indicated 
that (1) for boys, early maturation was associated with positive feelings 
and late maturation with negative feelings, (2) while for girls, perceptions 
of being on time were associated with positive feelings. T'he positive 
feelings of the early-maturing boys probably reflected their athletic abili- 
ty and attraction to females. The positive feelings of the girls who report- 
ed being on time may have been reflecting the reassurance in being 
similar to one's peers. 


maturely (Mussen & Jones, 1957). However, early maturers were also found 
to be more somber, less intellectually curious, and more submissive than 
late maturers (Peskin, 1973). It appears that early-maturing boys may re- 
spond to pubertal onset with inhibition and rigidity. In contrast to boys, 
early-maturing girls tended to be seen as less attractive than later-maturing 
girls. As Clausen (1975) has remarked, a physically mature adolescent fe- 
male is likely to be treated as a sex object and to be thrust prematurely into 
relationships with the opposite sex. As we noted previously, early matura- 
tion in girls can lead to lower self-esteem (Simmons et al., 1979). Fortunate- 
ly, by the time early and late maturers reach middle adulthood, there may 
be little difference in the psychological profiles. However, during adoles- 
cence proper, the early-maturing male is likely generally to prosper, while 
the early-maturing female is likely to experience tension, anxiety, and a 
poor self-concept. 


Developmental Disorders 


When the gonads become sexually mature and active before age 8 in girls 
or before age 9 in boys, pediatricians are inclined to diagnose precocious 
puberty. When this condition occurs, the pubertal process is generally 
complete within two years. These children, or early adolescents, are usually 
two to three years more advanced in height than their age mates. However, 
these youths do not grow any taller than about 5 feet (Higham, 1980), since 
the epiphyses (cartilage) of the bones fuse at an early age. Thus, these 
youths are taller than their peers during early adolescence but are much 
shorter after their age mates catch up and surpass them in normal somatic 
development. 


Me 
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These adolescents understandably have formidable adjustment problems. 
Generally, boys' athletic prowess is poor, and their strength is minimal. 
Their discrepant stature creates a childlike image during later adolescence, 
though in early adolescence these boys appeared much older. Girls develop 


| a full figure very early and are likely to be teased by their peers. According 


to some experts (for example, Money & Walker, 1971), the embarrassment 
of these adolescents can be minimized by placing them in advanced aca- 
demic and social situations. One should not assume, however, that preco- 
cious pubertal change means promiscuous sexual behavior. Erotic thoughts 
do emerge at an early age, but there is no evidence to suggest that acceler- 
ated sexual behavior results (Higham, 1980). 

Pubertal delay is diagnosed when the testicles fail to enlarge by age 14 or 
the breasts fail to develop by age 13. Hypogonadism is a primary cause of 
pubertal delay. Hypogonadism can be due to either gonadal failure or ge- 
netic deficiencies. Generally, youths with this condition have poor self- 
concepts and experience feelings of shame, anxiety, and embarrassment. 
Hormone-replacement therapy can correct many of the problems associat- 
ed with pubertal delay. Unfortunately, there is some evidence to suggest 
that later in life these young people often experience adjustment problems 
associated with social and sexual self-image (Money & Clopper, 1974). 


Severe Constitutional Disorders | 
Two major disorders in physical development during adolescence are 
caused by chromosome damage. T'urner's syndrome consists of a 45, XO 
chromosome pattern and results in a female body without ovaries. Due to 
the absence of ovaries, the body fails to produce enough estrogen to bring 
about appropriate maturation. While the girl is capable of menstruation, 
she is sterile. Further, she is likely to be short. Hormone therapy can help, 
but adolescents with this disorder may be inclined to become withdrawn, 
isolated, and dependent upon their parents. Such withdrawal tendencies are 
more likely to be due to social rather than biological factors, however. 
Klinefelter's syndrome consists of a 47, XXY chromosome pattern and 
produces a male body with small genitalia. Usually such males are sterile, 
and their secondary sex characteristics are generally poorly developed, 
which hampers sex-role and self-concept development. These adolescents 
are prone to retardation, social inhibition, and neurotic behavior (Higham, 
1980). While counseling and sex education can help adolescents with either 
Turner's or Klinefelter's syndrome, both types of youths are likely to expe- 
rience a great deal of psychosocial and/or psychosexual disturbance. 


3 


Atypical Patterns in Statural Growth 

Two disorders are associated with shortness in stature. The rather rare 

disorder known as congenital hypothyroidism is associated with hormonal 

deficiency that results in limited brafrcell'evelopment. A more frequent 

cause of shortness is hypopituitarism. As with almost any type of height- 
[x 


W How might we help 
the physically handi- 
capped cope with their 
physical limitations, dif- 
ficulties in social rela- 


tions, or personal adjust- 


ment during 
adolescence? 
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related problems with children and adolescents, hypopituitarism generally 
makes youths vulnerable to disturbance in psychosocial develo (see, 
for example, Money, 1975; Rotnem, Genel, Hintz, & Cohen, 1977; Stein- 
hausen, 1977). Such youths experience problems with self-identity, sense of 
self-worth, and social competence. The results of a variety of studies sug- 
gest that boys with disorders in statural growth during adolescence experi- 
ence such problems as 


social isolation, a sense of physical and psychological powerlessness and vul- 
nerability, a distorted and negative body image, confusion about child and 
adult roles, general social and emotional immaturity, a sense of social and 
personal ineffectiveness, decreased self-esteem, problems in inhibition and 
regulation of normal aggression and self-assertion, difficulties in romantic 
and sexual relationships, and signs of childhood depression [Feinman, 1979, 


p.2]. 


This is a formidable collection of psychological and social problems for any 
individual to face. i 


The Central Problem in Atypical Somatic Development 
The major problem with atypical developmental patterns comes with the 
M " = NES or Bae 7 mA O D 
perceived discrepancy between body image and expectations associated 
with the individual's chronological age (Feinman, 1979). When physical 
appearance does not match what is perceived to be the appropriate social 
age for the adolescent, members of the community are inclined to expect 
the youth to act at the level of behavior appropriate for the apparent physi- 
cal age. Thus, precocious youths are expected to behave in a mature man- 
ner for their chronological age, while delayed youths are kept in a childlike 
state for an extended period. These discrepancies are difficult to change. 
Individual counseling, parent education, and instruction of teachers and 
ofher professionals who come in contact with these young people can help. 
But it is much more difficult to educate peers, with whom these youths 
must live and work. Therein lies the major challenge. Assisting adolescents 
with growth disorders must include assistance in learning how to cope with 
the world of peers. | 
The long-range problems associated with physical anomalies and atypical 
growth patterns can be seen in a variety of case histories. Box 5-4, which 
presents the case history of a boy who had several operations as an infant to 
correct physical problems, shows how problems with stature and other 
physical anomalies can affect the lives of young boys. 


The Influence of Body Image Upon Development 


Does it really matter that some boys are taller than others? Isn't it likely 
that when the maturational process is complete, differences in somatic de- 
velopment will equalize and the effects of differences in appearances will 
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On examination, L. R. was a short, pleasant-looking mid-adolescent male 
with an athletic physique. He weighed 54 kg (approximately 108 Ibs.) and 
was 160 cm. (approximately 64 in.) tall. His age was 14/2 years. His 
appearance was bright and alert, and verbal productions were complete 
and appropriately responsive. The appearance of fitness was further en- 
hanced by an elastic bandage worn around his waist anchoring the col- 
lecting bag to a left lower quadrant stoma (the consequences of a surgical 
procedure some time earlier). There were several surgical scars on the 
lower abdomen as well. He had normal adult pubic hair and genitalia and 
he reported that he was capable of erection and ejaculation, but denied 
having had sexual intercourse or actively engaged in masturbatory activi- 
ty. 
The patient was in a ninth grade college bound program obtaining 
average to above average grades. He planned on becoming a doctor and 
saw himself as more goal oriented than his peers. He perceived that his 
teachers and family had always treated him differently from his peers, and 
he was frequently admonished to be careful and not to over-exert himself 
or get hurt. Although limited to noncontact sports, he successfully chal- 
lenged these restrictions by being physically aggressive and pushing him- 
self to the limit in those activities which he was permitted. 

In terms of peer relations, he had a few friends but no close ones, and 
he had never dated. When he talked about social interactions, he used 
phrases such as “a kid like me” or "when I get my age.” 


(Source: Cogan et al., 1975.) 


vanish? Isn’t it true that differences in appearance are just minor factors in 
understanding behavior and development? 

Although we have reviewed in this chapter some of the major changes 
that occur in somatic development during adolescence and have hinted at 
the varying consequences of differential appearance, we have yet to explore 
the longer-range consequences of having a highly discrepant physical ap- 
pearance. The discrepancy could, for example, be in the form of being 
taller or shorter than the average, of having developed or not having devel- 
oped breasts and hips in comparison to one’s girl friends, or of having an 
extremely attractive or unattractive face. 

A growing body of research literature indicates that extremes in physical 
appearance have a major influence on social relations, perceptions, person- 
ality development, social behavior, and life experiences in general(Adams, 
1977a, 1977b, 1980a). Beginning with initial interactions with strangers, we 
are all easily swayed in our assumptions about another’s behavior and char- 
acteristics by physical appearance. Individuals who are judged to be attrac- 
tive are generally thought of in positive terms. We suspect attractive indi- 
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How might parents facilitate an adolescent's acceptance of his or her body? 


viduals to be warm, friendly, successful, independent, and intelligent, while 
unattractive persons are viewed in unbecoming and undesirable terms. 

The results of a number of studies suggest that the effects of physical 
appearance upon social behavior do not stop with perceptions (see Adams, 
980a, 1981 for extensive reviews of this research literature). Rather, we are 
inclined to be more solicitous, helpful, and cooperative with attractive than 
with unattractive persons. According to the old cliché, the meek shall in- 
herit the earth, but the research literature suggests that beautiful individ- 
uals will share in that inheritance. 

Once again, it would be easy to suspect that the influence of physical 
appearance stops here—that while all this attention is nice, attractive indi- 
viduals profit little beyond it. However, a series of investigations suggests 
that physical appearance can have both immediate and long-range conse- 
quences for the individual's social behavior and personality development. 
For example, attractive individuals, when contrasted with unattractive 
peers, have been shown to be better adjusted socially (Lerner & Lerner, 
1977), to maintain higher perceptions of social-effectiveness (Kleck, 1975), 
and to have more healthy personality attributes (Adams, 1977a). The social 
behavior of these individuals is also more effective. Facially attractive 
males and females appear to be more effective in resisting peer conformity 
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pressures (Adams, 1977b) and to maintain a more resistant and assertive 
style in the face of undesirable social circumstances (Jackson & Huston, 
1975) while also possessing a wide variety of interpersonal skills that en- 
hance their effectiveness in influencing others (see, for example, Chaiken, 
1979; Dion & Stein, 1978; Goldman & Lewis, 1977). Thus, much of what 
we have reviewed in this chapter has great social significance. Those ado- 
lescents who progress through the various stages of physical development 
and come to be viewed as physically attractive are likely to have very 
positive personality and social development. However, for those youths 
who experience misfortune, the consequences are inclined to be the inter- 
nalization of negative self-images, poor coping styles, and ineffective social 
skills. Perhaps by coming to understand how this pattern is inclined to 
occur, we can come to understand some of the implications for both pre- 
vention and intervention with adolescents who experience undesirable 
physical-development conditions. 

Elsewhere a review of the mechanisms that create both desirable and 
undesirable consequences for an adolescent's development has been provid- 
ed in greater detail (Adams, 1981). Here we can only briefly discuss ways in 
which our society's pervasive emphasis on physical appearance is translated 
into consequences. (See Box 5-5 for an illustration of what advertisements 
communicate to us about physical appearance.) 

Two major mechanisms help us to understand how physical-appearance 
factors can actually lead to channeling human behavior and individual de- 
velopment. First, when any individual comes into contact with a person 
whose appearance is different from our expectation of normal appearance, 
there is an immediate tendency to become anxious. Due to this violation of 
normal social expectations, we react in ways that reduce our anxiety. We 
may stare at an unusually small or large person, or we may terminate our 
involvement as soon as possible. Over repeated experiences with such an 
À individual, we may become less inclined to experience arousal and anxiety, 

but our initial reaction to novel and unexpected physical appearance is 
generally either staring or avoidance. Of course, staring makes the other 
person feel self-conscious, while abrupt departure makes the person feel 
unwanted. 

The second mechanism is both attractive and unattractive persons’ inter- 
nalization of social expectations of good and bad. A fairly recent investiga- 
tion (Snyder, Tanke, & Berscheid, 1977) provides some insight into how the 
internalization process may work. The researchers had male students con- 
duct a telephone conversation with either an attractive or an unattractive 
female. Each female research subject was randomly placed in the unattrac- 
tive or attractive condition. This process resulted in average physical ap: 
pearance for the research subjects in both conditions. Further, the female 
subjects were unaware that the males had been told that they were to have 
a conversation with either a very attractive or a very unattractive female. 
The conversations were tape recorded and scored on a variety of measures 


W Have you perceived 

. any specific influences 
on your own develop- 
ment that may have 
been due to some aspect 
of physical change dur- 
ing adolescence? How 
did you cope with these 
influences? 
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Masculinity is judged by overall appearance and impression. The commer- 
cials on television will suggest the main attributes a man needs to be con- 
sidered attractive and desirable. “The dry look" is important. “Reaching 
for the gusto" is absolutely essential. Using Right Guard and smelling of 
Brut, English Leather, Old Spice, Musk, or one of a half-dozen other men's 
colognes are also necessary. And depending upon his "type," he will drive 
a certain make and model of car, smoke a certain brand of tobacco and, 
above all, read Playboy magazine. He doesn't have to have a face like Paul 
Newman or Robert Redford, or a physique like Adonis, though it won't 
hurt if he does. Primarily, he must be trim, rugged but not too rugged, 
manly, and have a nice smile. 

Femininity, on the other hand, is characterized by perfection in every 
detail. Unlike masculinity, femininity cannot be acquired merely by using 
the right deodorant and applying a number of external props. A woman 
must have hair with body and fullness that is marvelously highlighted. 
Each feature must be an equal contributor to her pretty face. She must 
have eternally young and blemish-free skin. Her figure must not only be 
trim but meet certain “idealized” standards to be considered beautiful. Her 
hands must be silky soft and not too large. Her nails must be long and 
perfectly trimmed. Her legs must be shapely, firm, and preferably long. 

To attain all this, she must "enter the garden of earthly delights" and 
use "herbal essence shampoo," hair conditioners scented with lemon, 
strawberry, or apricot, which give marvelous body, . . . and rinse or dye, 
which will make her the “girl with the hair." Her skin must be nurtured 
with moisturizers and emollients so she can look eternally young. Her 
figure should surpass that of a Greek goddess by being amply bosomed and 
slim waisted, but rounded in the hips. As for her legs, "gentlemen prefer 
Hanes." For finishing touches, she should use “sex appeal toothpaste” and 

4 ("put her money where her mouth is.” She should know that “Blondes have 
more fun" and Lady Clairol blondes have the most fun of all. For a founda- 
tion she should wear “the Cross-Your-Heart bra" and never be without her 


“18-hour girdie.” Finally, above all else, her beauty must look natural. 


(Source: Adams and Crossman, 1978.) 


that assessed interpersonal effectiveness. In compliance with a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, those women in the attractive condition became very adept in 
their phone conversation, while the women in the unattractive condition 
became socially ineffective. Thus, this investigation indicates that when 
others view us as attractive, they may do subtle things that encourage us to 
become animated, confident, and adept in our social behavior. However, 
when were viewed as unattractive, we are likely to be treated in ways that 
lead our behavior to become ineffective. To some degree, we are what 
others expect us to be. 
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Implications of Somatic Development for Prevention and Treatment Programs 


Mental-health professionals working with adolescents can focus on several 
areas to help ease problems associated with somatic development. Three of 
these areas are nutritional education, natural care giving, and community 
education. 


Nutritional Education 
It appears that society fails to provide sufficient information to adolescents 
for them to comprehend what is happening to their bodies. For adolescents 
to understand themselves, they need basic information on what is norma- 
tive (average) development and what the variations are within normal de- 
velopment. Further, as a society we need to provide the basic information 
on the kind of nutrition that promotes normal growth. It appears that too 
many North Americans fail to recognize the relationship between health 
and diet and that their intake of important nutrients is inadequate (see U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1975, or U.S. Congress, 
1975, reports). Much of the problem in poor nutritional intake stems from 
the overconsumption of empty calories. Nutritional-education programs for 
adolescents that focus on the basic concepts of nutrition to support physical 
growth and health would enhance their understanding of themselves. 
Although several nutritional-education programs have been initiated in 
recent years, most have not provided a simple, easily used principle that 
can be generalized to all eating situations. A highly promising program 
built around the concept of nutrient density and the quality of food pro- 
vides a simplified way to understand nutritional quality. The Index of Nu- 
tritional Quality (INQ) proposed by Hansen (1973) is an easily applied 
formula that is computed by dividing the food's nutrients by the calories it 
generates: 


INO = % of nutrient required 


% of energy (calories) required 


Put another way, the INQ is derived by calculating the percentage of an 
individual's daily requirement of specific nutrients and dividing it by the 
percentage of daily energy needed and provided by the same food. Through 
learning this formula and applying it to daily consumption of food, adoles- 
cents can come to monitor and improve their nutrition and enhance physi- 
cal growth and health. 


i 


Natural Care Giving 


When dealing with physical anomalies, we can help adolescents by helping 
them to recognize and understand their own and others’ physical symp- 
toms, their causes, and their implications. Youth workers can assist in the 
generation of self-help networks that can help afflicted youths adjust to 


W What are some other 
implications for preven- 
tion or intervention that 
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their illness. Such groups appear to aid youths in improving their social 
relationships and in developing the psychological resources necessary for 
overcoming their physical handicaps. 


Community Education 


Not only do we need to provide services to the adolescent, but we need to 
educate the community at large about the implications of physical anoma- 
lies for individual growth and development. For example, it would be very 
helpful if mental-health workers could provide information that would keep 
society from expecting too much of overdeveloped adolescents and too 
little of underdeveloped ones. Finally, society must come to accept adoles- 
cents with atypical growth patterns and to afford them the same opportuni- 
ties as "normal" youths. Perhaps this is the first and only implication of 
somatic development for prevention and treatment that needs attention: 
the right to be accepted for oneself. 


SSS SS ICM IC NECUOTADUGULTTIUDURIIUPYTZ UEECIOTUIMOGENCUITEGSDU E OD UUIUDIEUEDISEEDER C OST CPV IE ECC CONT GR UEECECIECO S TEE ORI T 
Major Points to Remember 


1. Major generational differences indicate that the average age for the on- 
set of pubescence has changed over the past century. 

2. Understanding the basic endocrinological changes associated with the 
onset of puberty requires an understanding of how the hypothalamus, 
the pituitary gland, and the gonads work together. 

3. Changes in somatic development are generally visible by the 13th birth- 
day. They reach their peak spurt some two years earlier in girls than in 
boys. 

4 Slay evidence suggests that adolescents are given little preparation for 
impending physical changes. 

5. The psychological consequences of physical development may be more 
dramatic for those adolescents who begin maturing early, are obese, or 
start dating early. 

6. Parents are likely to make major changes in the manner in which they 
interact with their adolescents during the onset of puberty. 

7. Constitutional variations in the growth process create numerous social 
and personal-adjustment problems for the atypical adolescent. 

8. Normal and atypical patterns in physical growth during adolescence af- 
fect body image and can influence social relations and personality devel- 
opment. 

9. Variations in physical development can have important consequences 
for adolescent social relations. Service efforts should therefore assist 
young people in adjusting to physical changes and anomalies, through 
self-help groups, community education, and related activities. 


QUESTIONS TO CUIDE YOUR READING 
e Why do adolescents form peer groups? + What are some notable peer influences? 
/ 2 ^k r , 1? 
Doms really Row why: e Is there truly a phenomenon known as 
Isn't it a myth that adolescents are peer the youth culture? 
group oriented? 
What factors contribute to friendship 
formation? 


Is there more than one type of peer 
group? How do peer groups differ? 


Do we know how peer pressures actually 
work? 


Do parents lose control over their ado 
lescents to peers? 
What is meant by 
the terms crowd 
and clique? 


Do older peers CHAPTER 6 
serve as positive IED PLEER RELATIONS 


role models for 
younger adoles 
cents? 


Bao the late 1800s, children and adolescents remained at home 
working side-by-side with their parents, so that they constantly lived 
under the direct or indirect control of an adult. However, with the 
increasing migration to cities and parents working away from home, 
children have increasingly come to be on their own. Decreasing adult 
supervision, increasing autonomy, and an educational system built on 
the “peer culture” (J. S. Coleman, 1961) may have provided the foun- 
dation for contemporary concern about peer-group influences. In 
deed, the concern is so great today that television commercials occa 
sionally include such statements as “Parents, do you know where your 
children are?" (And sometimes it's "Children, do you know where 
your parents are?") 

Current concerns about parental supervision or youths" peers may 
be warranted. Since adolescence is a period of heightened self-con 
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sciousness and, for many, a period of increased need to be like others, it is 
not uncommon for an adolescent to get into trouble because of the need to 
belong. In this chapter we shall look at peer groupings and discuss several 
common types of peer groups. We shall also examine the influence of peer 
groups on adolescent behavior and the implications of this influence for 
youth workers. Finally, we conclude with several comments on youth cul- 
ture and offer some suggestions for working with adolescents. 


Group Formation 


A variety of theoretical perspectives has emerged on why early adolescents 
are thought to turn to peer groups. Blos (1962) argues that adolescent 
friendship formation is associated with changing aspects of psychological 
drives that are associated with narcissism and emerging phallic conflicts. 
Erikson (1968) views this developmental trend from a normative-life-crisis 
perspective in which friends offer constructive feedback and information 
on self-definitions and perceived commitments. Social-learning theorists, 
such as McCandless (1970), are inclined to see the importance of peer 
groups in terms of the reinforcing nature of their behavior. Still other schol- 
ars have viewed peer-group formation from either an intergenerational- 
conflict perspective (K. Davis, 1940) or a discontinuity perspective (Bene- 
dict, 1938). 

Regardless of why peer groups emerge, it is clear from several studies of 
adolescent behavior that adolescents spend time with other adolescents. 
For example, Csikszentmihalyi, Larson, and Prescott (1977) recorded the 
activities of 25 adolescents for a week. Each adolescent wore a one-way 
radio-communication device during all waking hours. Radio signals emitted 
on a random schedule indicated to the subjects that they were to record on 
a self-report form what they were doing and how they felt. The subjects 
were found to spend most of their time talking (41%), with more time spent 
in conversation with peers (32.8%) than with adults (8.1%). Further, these 
adolescents reported that they were more content while talking with peers 
than with adults. Conversations with adults were primarily with parents 
(61%). Watching television was the second-most-frequent activity (13.5%), 
which most often occurred at home (8975), predominantly with family | 
members (43%) or alone (37%). Boys spent considerably more time than 
girls engaged in sports (9.9% versus 2.0%), while girls spent more time 
grooming themselves than boys did (6.9% versus 1.6%). Interestingly, only 
4.9%, of the time was spent in work-related activities, and while these were 
associated with feelings of strength and activity, they were also associated 
with feelings of least happiness, least friendliness, and least sociability. Col- 
lectively, these data indicate that both quantitatively and qualitatively the 
socialization experience of adolescents is focused upon peer interaction. 


^ 
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Some Determinants of Friendship 

Since adolescents spend considerable time with peers, it is important to 
know how they choose their close friends. Many laboratory studies have 
shown that similarity of interests, values, and opinions is a major determi- 
nant of interpersonal attraction in general. Extensive research by Kandel 


1981) indicates that the most common characteristics of adolescent friends 
y AM oes same sex and race. Other social Save contribute to 
friendship formation but are much less influential. Kandel’s research also 
suggests that involvement and behavior in school—specifically, educational 
expectations, grades, frequency of cutting classes, number of days absent, 
and time spent doing homework—are similar for close friends. Finally, Kan- 
del (1973) has found that the use of illicit drugs, particularly marijuana (see 
Figure 6-1), plays an extraordinary role in the choice of friends. Adolescents 
who smoke marijuana or tobacco, drink beer, wine, or hard liquor, or use 
psychedelic drugs are more likely than not to have friends who do the same, 
lending some credence to the old statement “You cantell a lot about peo- 


ple by the friends they keep.” 


Percent of adolescents having used marihuana 


(n=1185)  (n2135) (n=140) — (n= 124) (n = 44) (n = 126) 
1-2 3-9 l 60+ 


Never 0-39 40-59 


Number of times best school friend used marihuana 


FIGURE 6-1. Adolescent marijuana use correlated with self-reported marijuana 
use by best school friend in five schools in Fall 1971 (Source: Kandel, 1973). 
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Friendship Formation and Peer Behavior 


Surprisingly, little is known about the processes Viudecgit friendship for- 
mation. As Kandel (1981) has noted, the similarity between friends could be 
due to either (1) assortative pairing, in which friends are selected on the 
basis of similarity, or (2) a socialization process in which friends influence 
each other. Through an examination of stable and changing friendships 
over the course of a year, Kandel was able to document that both processes 
occur. She has also reported that marijuana use, educational aspirations, 
political attitudes, and reported participation in minor forms of delinquen- 
cy are of particular importance in the assortative and socialization proc- 
esses. Thus, we must conclude that that the sharing of certain characteristics 
contributes to friendship formation, while a socialization process appears to 
enhance the friendship over time. 

Although adolescents are peer centered, their interactions with their 
peers may be egocentric. In a naturalistic-observation study of group discus- 
sions by male adolescents (B. M. Newman, 1976), most of the subjects' 
comments reflected joking, exaggeration, elaborations on truth, or per- 
ceived invulnerability. However, when these adolescents were interacting 
with an adult leader, many of their comments showed discouragement. 
Indicating discontentment with the adult world, boys remarked that adult 
leaders are unable to take them seriously. Still, interactions with peers far 
exceeded those with adults (79% versus 21%). 


The Emergence of Groups 


Understanding why groups emerge during adolescence requires us to recog- 
nize the psychosocial nature of adolescence. The world of the adolescent is 
youth oriented. We have already seen that adolescents spend most of their 
time interacting with other adolescents. Adults working in schools, in 
churches, and with youth groups both passively and actively encourage this 
interaction. Moreover, teachers passively accept students’ membership in 
almost any peer group without making formal attempts to modify friend- 
ship patterns (P. R. Newman & Newman, 1976). On the other hand, teach- 
ers actively solicit youths with specific characteristics for membership in 
certain school-related groups. Have you ever thought about the common 
characteristics of adolescents who are office helpers, hall monitors, teach- 
ers’ assistants, and so forth? Contrast those characteristics with the charac- 
teristics of adolescents assigned the role of class stooge or allowed to roam 
the halls. 

Thus, social contexts encourage group identity rather than social alien- 
ation. This social process can be viewed in terms of psychosocial conflict 
(P. R. Newman & Newman, 1976). Adolescents are pressured by individual 
and social needs to identify with a social group or experience a pervasive 
sense of alienation and personal isolation. If an adolescent chooses to identi- 
fy exclusively with the family, there is always the potential for self- 
perceived perennial childhood; if left unattached to a social group, the 
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adolescent is probably going to experience difficulty in reducing the ten- 
sion associated with isolation and loneliness. Thus, group formation is a 
natural consequence of a social structure that establishes interpersonal 
pressures to identify with at least one peer group. In the next section we 
shall explore some of the contemporary peer groups that adolescents join. 


Types of Peer Groups 
A modification of Loeb's (1973) two-dimensional typology of adolescent 
peer groups is useful in conceptualizing the various kinds of peer groups. 
One dimension is continuity versus discontinuity in adolescent socializa- 
tion. Socialization experiences during adolescénce that are not directed 
toward membership in some specific adult institution are discontinuous, 
while those that are oriented toward membership in some adult group are 
considered continuous. T'he second dimension is the informality versus for- 
mality of the peer group. Informal groups are not formally institutionalized. 

hey tend to have few, if any, formal rules. Informal groups focus upon 
primary relationships among adolescents or with adults, maintain cohesion 
by emotional involvement, and make decisions in arbitrary or spontaneous 
ways. In contrast, formal groups tend to be institutionalized structures with 
specific roles, objective goals, and formal rules of conduct. Acceptance into 
a formal group is frequently based on achievements, with membership built 
upon secondary rather than primary relationships among members. These 
two dimensions yield four types of adolescent groups (see Table 6-1). 

[ype I adolescent peer groups include street gangs and counterculture 

groups. Membership is informal, and there is no specific adult-socialization 


` direction—unless one wishes to view these groups as potential training 


grounds for organized crime. Generally, Type I groups are deviant or delin- 
quent and have no supervision by adult organizations. Membership in such 
a group involves some shared perspective, task, or goal. For example, 
street-gang membership may involve the shared belief that all members are 
persecuted adolescents who are interested in legally or illegally gaining all 
that can be had through group resources (such as group force). A belief in 
the usefulness of drugs for enhancing life, shared drug experiences, and a 
common goal of finding a utopian lifestyle are some of the general compo- 
nents of a counterculture group. 


TABLE 6-1. Four types of adolescent groups 


Degree of formality 


Adult- 
institution focus Informal Formal 
Discontinuity in Type l Type Il T 
socialization direction Street gangs, Fan clubs, activist groups. 
counterculture groups consumer groups 
Continuity in socialization Type Ill Type IV 
direction Friendship groups, musical- 4-H clubs, Boy Scouts, 


taste groups, cliques Campfire Girls, Y-Teens 
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Another highly visible illustration of a Type I group can be found in the 
extensive rioting by East Indian, Black, and White youths in London and 
other British cities in the summer of 1981. In particular, a rather violent 
group known as skinheads (from their closely cropped hair) reacted to po- 
lice intrusions with such confrontation behaviors as looting, vandalism, and 
physical violence. The skinheads maintain peer-group identity through a 
common clothing and grooming style. Given the highly hedonistic nature 
of all these youths, no adult supervision, and an unemployment rate that at 
times exceeds 50% for older youths, the rioting is thought to have been the 
consequence of impulsive tendencies and high frustration associated with 
unemployment. (See Chapter 13 for further discussion of the influence of 
youth unemployment on adolescent behavior.) 

Type II groups maintain at least a general roster of their members and 
have certain rules guiding their conduct, although these groups have no 
explicit formal direction toward adult institutional membership. Fan clubs 
may be the epitome of this peer-group type. Through hero worship or 
general emotional attachment to either a youth or an adult idol, adolescents 
join loosely structured but formal groups to share the joys and excitement 
of their attachment. Such involvement is generally short lived, and no adult 
version of the fan club is likely to emerge. Activist groups might well be 
seen in similar terms. Much late-adolescent activism is rather short lived, 
although there is reason to believe that activism may be associated with the 
continuation of specific attitudes far into adulthood (Fendrich, 1974). Also, 
adolescent groups may form around consumer interests (Cottlieb & Ram- 
sey, 1964). In particular, membership in the "leading crowd" is associated 
with very formal standards of grooming and clothing (J. S. Coleman, 1961), 
but these standards are discontinuous in that they are youth, not adult, 
oriented. The current success of computerized games may reflect the epit- 
ome of a youth-oriented consumer interest group. Well-defined standards 
of play determine behavior in video recreation centers throughout the 
country, but there is no focus on training for adulthood. 

Type III peer groups are clearly focused upon adult-oriented tastes or 
experiences. Though the relationship among the members is a primary one 
and though few, if any, formal rules govern their conduct, the socialization 
process is continuous. Membership in an adolescent friendship group is 
usually based upon individual choice, but the membership is recognized 
and encouraged by parental interest, shown through questions about who 
best friends are, what their parents do for a living, where they live, and so 
on. To some degree this is also true for adolescent cliques, with the notable. 
exception that parents are not likely to know the exact composition of this 
inner circle of friends. At first, one might wonder how musical-taste groups 
fit into Type III peer groups. Admittedly, taste in music, literature, clothes, 
hobbies, and so forth is more or less a matter of individual choice, but 
adolescents are social beings, like everyone else, and want to congregate 

with others who share their tastes. There is also clear continuity from 
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I Can you identify an 
example of each of the 
four major types of peer 
groups in your life? How 
did you become in- 
volved in each of them? 
What influences did 
they have on your im- 
mediate behavior and 
long-term development? 


adolescence to adulthood in opportunities to develop musical tastes. Radio- 
station programming is built around public preferences for particular types 
of music. A rock station, for example, rarely caters also to classical-music 
fans. Musical tastes, whether jazz/blues, popular music, folk/protest music, 
rock, or country and western, generally do not overlap (W. S. Fox & 
Wince, 1975). Further, these preferences are closely associated with adult- 
controlled, social-institution involvement in such things as religion. 

Type IV groups are perhaps the easiest type of adolescent peer group to 
recognize. These groups are formal and are generally sponsored by adults. 
Very formal goals and rules of conduct are provided, usually in some hand- 


- book or oath. Such organizations as 4-H clubs, Boy or Girl Scouts, Camp- 


fire Girls, and Y-Teens are illustrations of Type IV groups outside the 
school setting. In the school setting are pep clubs, clubs for future home- 
makers or future farmers, debate teams, athletic clubs, and so on. The 
observational study by Porter-Cehrie (1979) discussed in Chapter 4 illus- 
trates the emphasis placed by certain voluntary group membership in ado- 
lescence upon an adult role model in guiding adolescent behavior. 

People frequently think of adolescent peer groups as antiadult, but noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. Although some adolescent peer groups 
are at odds with the adult world or clash directly with major adult-directed - 
social institutions, at least as many adolescent groups are sponsored by 
adults. However, the activities of these groups do not make headlines, so 
we are inclined to forget about Types III and IV groups when we think of 
adolescence. 


The Process of Interpersonal Influence 

It is indeed clear that adolescents influence one another, and social-learning 
theory provides a useful framework for understanding the mechanism be- 
hind this influence. As Kandel (1981) has indicated, interpersonal influence 
can emerge from (1) imitation, in which one person observes the behavior 
of another and emulates it, or (2) social reinforcement, in which a person is 
rewarded for adopting the behaviors or values of another. Kandel's data 
suggest that both processes occur. However, imitation appears to be more 
influential than social reinforcement by both peers and parents, particularly 
in the case of marijuana use. 


Developmental Changes: From Parents to Peers and from Same to Opposite Sex 


Scholarly and popular writings on adolescent development are full of state- 
ments about the growing importance of peers during adolescence. In partic- 
ular, much attention has been given to the proposed importance of peer 
groups in the gradual movement toward individual autonomy. According to 
one summary, 


The youngster uses the support and example of his contemporaries in mak 
ing the transition from parental control to personal autonomy. Peer opinion 
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weighs heavily with the adolescent, so much so that the youngster often 
seems little more than a prisoner of peer norms. . . . He looks to his peers for 
support and guidance. In rejecting one source of authority, the parent, he 
substitutes another, the peers [Douvan & Adelson, 1966, p. 198]. 


A number of studies have documented the change from parental to peer 
influence on adolescent behavior. For example, a comparison of children in 
Grades 3 and 5 with adolescents in Grades 7, 9, and 11 (Utech & Hoving, 
. 1969) showed a clear trend toward increasing influence of peers upon deci- 
sion making. The investigators found that when parents and peers provided 
conflicting advice, compliance with the parental view decreased with age. 

A more recent investigation (J. W. Young & Ferguson, 1979) was based 
on the assumption that different reference groups would be consulted for 
advice on different issues. Youths in Grades 5, 7, 9, and 12 were asked to 
indicate to whom they would most likely turn for advice on (1) moral situa- 
tions involving right and wrong behavior, (2) factual knowledge, and (3) 
social issues focusing upon friendship and social behavior. For moral issues, 
adolescents clearly referred to either their parents or adults outside the 
family more often than their peers. For factual knowledge, adults outside 
the family were increasingly referred to with advancing age. However, for 
social issues, with advancing age adolescents increasingly referred to peers 
for advice. (See Figures 6-2 and 6-3.) These data appear consistent with 
Coleman's (1978) focal theory of adolescent development. According to this 
theory, differing themes associated with parental versus peer influence on 
adolescent behavior are likely to occur at different ages. Coleman provides 
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FIGURE 6-2. Frequency of reference-group nominations for factual knowledge 
as a function of grade level (Source: Young and Ferguson, 1979). 
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FIGURE 6-3. Frequency of reference-group nominations for social issues as a 
function of grade level (Source: Young and Ferguson, 1979). 


evidence similar to that just cited suggesting that fear of rejection by peers, 
which seems to reach its peak at about age 15 or 16, influences deference to 
peer opinions. 

Although the developmental change from parental to peer influence is 
well documented, much less is known about the factors that contribute to it 
or its impact on parent/adolescent relationships. Sullivan and Sullivan 
(1980) have argued that adolescent developmental tasks include the para- 
doxical one of increasing independence while maintaining an affectionate 
and supportive relationship with parents. Parents and adolescents them- 
selves may differ in their readiness for increased autonomy, yet some de- 
gree of conflict over attempts at increased independence is inevitable (J. C. 
Coleman, 1978). The initial departure from home may be the major gauge 
of the effects of independence upon parent/adolescent relationships. Sulli- 
van and Sullivan compared male adolescents who lived at home and com- 
muted to college with others who boarded at the school on several meas: 
ures of independence and parent/child communication. Not only were 
boarders inclined to see themselves as more independent, but they reported 
higher levels of satisfaction with their parents than did commuting adoles- 
cents. Boarders also reported increasingly higher levels of affection for and 
communication with their parents upon departing for college. Perhaps by 
expressing independence outside the home, adolescents both enhance their 
importance to their parents and reduce the direct conflict associated with 
striving for independence. Commuters, on the other hand, see their parents 
every day and are inclined to demonstrate their independence in ways that 
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continue to lead to direct conflict. Of course, in this situation parents are 
consequently likely to experience confrontations over parental versus peer 
views on social behavior, so that the peer-pressure effect is enhanced. Oth- 
er evidence suggests that the difference in conflict level for female-adoles- 
cent boarders and commuters may be even sharper. Because females may 
be more readily swayed through their affiliative tendencies by peer-group 
behavior (Curtis, 1975), female adolescents who live at home and commute 
to college may challenge their parents more than do males over conflicts in 
social or moral judgments. 

Parental relationships with adolescents may actually be an extremely 
important factor in understanding the effects of peers upon adolescent be- 
havior. We have often heard parents say that their adolescents never listen, 
that they don’t care about the family, or that they won't stay home. On the 
other side, we have heard these same adolescents complain that their family 
life is unsupportive and lacking in warmth and understanding. Therefore, it 
is possible that adolescents are pushed as much as pulled toward increasing 
peer-group involvement. In: a study comparing adolescents having a low? 
quality or high-quality relationship with adults on reported dependence on 
or autonomy from peer groups (lacovetta, 1975), adolescents who reported a 
high-quality relationship had many fewer peer-oriented contacts, reported 
less dependence upon peers, and claimed more overall autonomy. The re- 
sults of another investigation (T. E. Smith, 1976) also suggest that parental 
attributes are stronger predictors of peer-group involvement than peer 
characteristics. Thus, degree of peer-group involvement may be more 
closely associated with degree of parental supportiveness than with the lure 
of peer groups themselves. Since, on the average, with increasing age ado- 
lescents become more peer oriented in their social behavior, we might 
suspect that parents either consciously or unconsciously encourage this ori- 
entation even though some conflict is likely to occur because of it. 

One must conclude that (1) parents and peers can have independent 
effects upon an adolescent's behavior and that (2) parents and peers can 
somehow have a combined effect. Kandel's data on adolescent use of mari- 
juana (Kandel, 1973, 1974; Kandel, Kessler, & Margulies, 1978) illustrate 
these two processes. For example, she has shown that when an adolescent is | 
exposed to conflicting peer and parental role models, the adolescent is more ^. |, 
likely to respond to peer pressure. However, the highest rate of adolescent | T 
marijuana use occurs when peers use marijuana and the parents use other, 
legal drugs. 

Adolescence is not only a period of increasing influence by peers but a 
period of change in peer involvement from unisexual to heterosexual. Peer 
relations, when examined from a group-formation perspective, emerge in 
cliques and crowds. A crowd is a large group of adolescents who affiliate: 
with one another through the identification of a common leader or idol. 
Membership in a crowd does not assure a close relationship among all the 
members; rather, a crowd is a collection of smaller groups referred to as 
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W Do you think that 
there are differences in 
the type and rate of peer 
versus parental influ- 
ences for youths in ur- 
ban rural communities? 
If so, what might these 
diflerences be? How 
about differences among 
youths from Anglo, 
Black, or Hispanic 
homes? Are these possi- 
ble differences due to 
geographic region? Why 
or why not? 


cliques. A clique is composed of several adolescents who are very close 
friends. In contrast to membership in a crowd, belonging to a clique entails 
maintaining a close relationship with all the other members. The initiation 
and development of peer groups is a gradual social process involving both 
cliques and crowds. 

A classic field-observation study by Dexter Dunphy (1963) in Australia 
offers important insight into this process, which is shown in Figure 6-4. In 
early adolescence, boys and girls initially maintain small, same-sex cliques. 
These same-sex cliques soon begin to interact. Gradually the leaders and 
higher-status group members form additional cliques based upon heterosex- 
ual relations. Next, the newly formed heterosexual cliques come to replace 
the same-sex cliques. Further, these heterosexual cliques associate with one 
another in a larger crowd during group functions and social activities. In 
late adolescence the crowd begins to disintegrate into small cliques or cou- 
ples. The crowd loses its utility as couples begin to bond together and make 
longer-range commitments. 


Stage 


e 
x 


Early adolescence 
32u2252]|op? 24e 


FIGURE 6-4. The development of heterosexual cliques, crowds, and couples. 
Individual sets without an arrow are noninteracting. Sets with arrows are inter 
acting groups. Overlapping sets are interacting between included figures only. 
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The Influence of Older Peers 


E Arrange for a panel of 
the youngest adolescents 
in various junior or sen- 
ior high schools to an- 
swer questions on their 
perceptions of leader- 
ship opportunities, drug 
usage in the school, pos- 
sible victimization, and 
so on. 


One fundamental question that parents often ask is whether older peers 
overly influence younger adolescents. This concern has particular impor- 
tance in that our contemporary school system places younger adolescents 
with older youths. Further, due to economic or building pressures, school 
districts are increasingly inclined to place younger and younger students in 
schools with older peers. A recent research report (Blyth, Hill, & Smyth, 
1981) indicates that younger students may experience detrimental conse- 
quences in schools with older students. When ninth-graders were moved 
into a high school containing ninth and tenth grades, they were found to 
show more worry about their school environment, increased drug use, and 
increased concern about victimization. Similar, but less obvious, effects 
were noted when seventh-graders and eighth-graders were educated in the 
same building with ninth-graders. 

Clearly, older peers can have a potent influence on an adolescent’s per- 
ceptions and behavior. However, we still do not know what school or peer- 
group structure is best suited for positive growth during adolescence. 


Notable Peer Influences 


It would be impossible in a text of this nature to identify all the potential 
peer influences during adolescence. However, we shall discuss several nota- 
ble effects of peers to illustrate the importance of understanding peer rela- 
tions. 


Academic-Experience Effects 


Peer influences upon academic experience in high school have been exten- 
sively reviewed by James S. Coleman (1961). Using survey data for several 
schools, he has documented that more social rewards are given to the ath- 
lete than to the scholar, although the athlete/scholar is likely to receive 
considerably more social attention than either the athlete or the scholar 
alone. Perhaps not too surprisingly, the ladies’ man is viewed with much 
more esteem than the scholar but not the athlete in the U.S. school system. 
Similarly, females who are successful in dating receive the most recogni- 
tion—far outdistancing the respect given to a female scholar. Further, the 
degree to which the leading crowd in the school encourages and reinforces 
scholastic achievement appears to have a direct effect upon academic suc- 
cess. Thus, school climate as established by the peer relations within the 
school can and does influence academic experience and development. 


Music Effects 


Earlier in this chapter we proposed that musical-taste groups emerge dur- 
ing adolescence. Most parents would readily attest to the average adoles- 
cent's strong interest in music. Indeed, some might argue that rock music 
provides the very foundation of what adolescence is all about; it may well 
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provide the cultural expectations of adolescent behavior in such matters as 
love, activism, values, parent relations, leisure, and schooling. 

Adolescents driving cars without radios are virtually unheard of, and few 
adolescents congregate without at least one portable radio, but surprisingly, 
we know little about the effects of youth music on adolescent behavior. 
According to an investigation of the relationship between time spent listen- 
ing to music and academic behavior by adolescents in Grades 7-9 (Burke & 
Grinder, 1966), the more time spent listening to youth-culture music, the 
lower the grade-point average, the less time spent in studying, and the 
lower the academic aspiration. It is unclear from this investigation whether 
time spent listening to music actually lowers academic standards or wheth- 
er poor students listen to more youth-culture music. 

Á In what may be the only major study of its kind, LaVoie and Collins 
( 


THIS 15 SOME 
CONCERT ,H 


1975) also have attempted to assess the effects of music listening on adoles- 

| cents’ academic behavior. Adolescents in Grades 9-12 were asked to com- 

plete study units dealing with either literature, mathematics, physical sci- 

Peli ha ed ence, or social science while listening to either rock, classical, or no music. 

i Follow-up testing for retention of material clearly indicated that listening 

| to rock music interfered with both immediate and longer-range recall of 

information. LaVoie and Collins argue that rock music has its own reward- 

| ing power, "since its informational value for the adolescent provides a 

| source of identification with peers" (p. 64). Therefore, when intellectual 

| activities must compete with rock music, the music, with its strong reward 

il =E power, will provide a stronger reinforcing effect. Therein we can see that 

ka A E peer influences can emerge through media effects that are an inherent part 
of the adolescent experience. 


OFFERING ! TT'5 IN . DA 
THIS BAG HERE ! Leisure-Activity Effects 


We have already seen that adolescents spend a great deal of their free time 
talking to one another. The senior author can remember spending endless 
time during his adolescent years in courting some fair-haired girl from 
school over the phone while the rest of the family pleaded or demanded to 
use it. Research suggests that at least during early adolescence, there is 
strong peer influence on types of adolescent leisure activities (Noe & Elif- 
son, 1976), although as older adolescents become less dependent upon 
TE I peers, their influence decreases. Nonetheless, many leisure activities during 
CHIP AND OATMEAL ! adolescence have as their major goal recognition by others. 
This type of peer effect can be clearly seen in the world of the low riders. 
In many predominantly Chicano communities a low-rider subculture has 
emerged in which the automobile is a focal point (Holtz, 1975). In this 
subculture, the owner of an automobile attempts to embellish it in 3 man- 
ner guided by certain youth-oriented esthetic principles. Described by Chi- 
. cano low riders as "cherry shorts," each vehicle is designed to exemplify 
sleekness, cleanliness, and luxury through custom bodywork. Using these 
customized vehicles as a means of social interaction, the low riders cruise 
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neighborhood boulevards to gain social recognition and status among their 
peers. Membership in car clubs or gangs, each with their own plaques or 
jackets, also provides social status for low riders. Indeed, the world of the 
low rider is actually a social way of life. 

Another example of the adolescent's need for attention can be found in a 
high school in Utah in which three youth subcultures have emerged with 
undesirable consequences. The low riders from Chicano families, the “cow- 
boys" from Caucasian Mormon families, and the Blacks have each devel- 
oped their own peer groups. Few, if any, cross the lines of these groups for 
friendly discussions or leisure activities. When interaction does occur, it is 
usually hostile or violent. Thus, racial hatred or misunderstandings are in- 
clined to emerge due to strong allegiance to just one of the three groups. 
The consequences are expanded racial hatred, misunderstandings, and fre- 
quent school violence. Recent attempts to integrate the groups through 
extracurricular activities, such as boxing clubs or discussion groups, have 
unfortunately led to further segregation of the three groups. 


Personality Effects 

There can be little question that peer groups provide the fundamental 
foundation for determining one's "reputation" during adolescence (J. S. 
Coleman, 1961). Béing an outcast from one's clique can be the result of 
rumors, gossip, or even an organized attempt to discredit one's character. It 
is relatively easy for one adolescent boy to say to a friend that a supposed 
buddy is a "fag." Such accusations are hard to deal with and can have 
serious effects on feelings of self-worth. 

_ A variety of studies has shown that interpersonal support by significant 
peers can have positive or negative effects on self-concept and self-esteem 
(see, for example, J. S. Coleman, 1961). Further, research data suggest that 
varying types of youth-subculture groups are inclined to solicit and social- 
ize adolescents with varying types of personality and social characteristics 
(Marsland & Perry, 1973). Thus, adolescents who experience character as- 
sassinations may be placed at risk in that the delinquent subculture may 
solicit their involvement in antisocial activities. 


Illegal or Counterculture Effects 


The mass media would have us believe that the strongest "evil" of peer 
culture is its forceful influence upon involvement in drug usage or sexual 
behavior. While there is reason to suspect that drug abuse and sexual activ- 
ity among adolescents have increased since the 1950s, the increase may not 
be as great as the mass media suggest. Nonetheless, it is quite apparent that 
peer-related influences account for a variety of illegal or counterculture 
behaviors. For example, according to a major study of the New York State 
school system (Kandel, Kessler, & Margulies, 1978), association with mari- 
juana-using peers is one of the strongest predictors of adolescents' begin- 
ning to use it. Similarly, a compelling argument can be made that the peer 
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culture provides a modality by which youths come to view the use of mari- 
juana as acceptable. By modeling the practice of sharing, being “cool,” and 
refraining from judgmental actions, members of the using group provide an 
atmosphere of freedom and spontaneity that encourages compliance 
(Wieder & Zimmerman, 1976). Of course, as noted earlier, adolescents 
whose parents and best friends use drugs are likely to report the highest 
rate of drug usage (Kandel, 1974). 

Other investigations of peer effects upon delinquency, sexual behavior, 
@ Can you identify oth- activism, or political behavior can be found to demonstrate that peers have 
er peer influences? a strong influence upon adolescents’ behavior. However, we believe that 
What might some posi- our brief overview in this section should provide ample illustration of why 
tive influences be? peer effects are worthy of attention. 


Some Comments on Youth Culture and Social Movements 


In a highly influential book entitled The American Adolescent, Gottlieb 
and Ramsey (1964) reviewed the notion of an emerging youth culture. The 
time was ripe for such a discussion. With the end of the Korean War, hard- 
working, dedicated, experienced young men and women returned to the 
United States and entered colleges and related institutions. These young 
men and women were achievement-oriented youths wishing to find a place 
for themselves in the world of work. Others of similar age came through the 
school system during a heightened Cold War, which stimulated both a 
perceived need for education and societal willingness to support students 
through loans in order to provide a sense of technological security for the 
country. But what a contrast just a few years later; for some the world 
appeared to have come apart. By the mid-1960s, the typical college student 
was being portrayed by the media as a hippie, yippie, draft dodger, or 
flower child who pushed dope to children, had little to offer society, and 
was undesirable in almost every way. One might even wonder whether 
youth of the 1960s were a historical fluke if one did not know the historical 
and social context of that era. Students of the late 1970s and the early 1980s 
appear similar in many superficial ways to those of the 1950s. Because of 


@ What are some cuf these extreme divergences between generations, we argue that Gottlieb 
rent youth movements? and Ramsey were correct in recognizing the potential impact of youth 
What values underlie culture in the 1960s. The impact of youth culture is no less important 
them? today—although perhaps a little less flamboyant. 


While the concept of youth culture as subculturally shared norms for 
acceptable and appropriate behavior may be in question (for example, see 
T. E. Smith, 1976), it is difficult indeed to deny that each of us has a kind of 
generational consciousness from our adolescent years, an identification with 
our own youthful reference group (see Kasschau, Ransford, & Bengtson, 
1974). This phenomenon was illustrated by a young newscaster when she 
reported the death of John Lennon. With much emotion she commented 
that his death was like losing a part of her own youth. A similar genera- 
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Earlier we described four types of adolescent groupings. To which of these groups do these young people 
belong? 
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FUNKY WINKERBEAN 


YOU KNOW, FUNKY, THE 
YOUTH CULTURE REALLY 


CHANGES QUICKLY! 


(T'S HARD To TELL WHAT 
DIRECTION IT WILL TAKE NEXT! 
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I KNOW, LIVINIA, IT MUST 
BE DRIVING THEM NUTS OW 
MADISON AVENUE ! 


By Tom Batiuk 


tional consciousness has been expressed by individuals lamenting the 
deaths of such notable public figures as Martin Luther King, John and 
Bobby Kennedy, Janis Joplin, and a host of others who had strong appeal to 
youthful followers. When the senior author talks to his children of sock 
hops, jitter bugging, or the Cold War atmosphere, he is really referring to 
events of his youth and is expressing a form of generational consciousness 
that is reflected by these long-past events. ! 

Much of the early scholarly thought on generational consciousness was 
originally stimulated by Mannheim's (1952) concept of generational units. 
His treatise created a widespread belief that each generation has its own 
unique social movements that create a sense of group consciousness and 
identification. This group consciousness is the mechanism by which one 
age group comes to differentiate itself from others. 

More recent thinking on this generational-unit hypothesis has been fo- 
cused on the potential distinction between two perspectives called move- 
ment sweep and movement blend (Kasschau et al., 1974). In the movement- 
sweep perspective such youth movements as the counterculture are 
believed to function as a gigantic wave of social change that sweeps over 
the country and creates radical and immediate change. The movement- 
blend hypothesis assumes that radical and traditional values blend together . 
into a new social configuration that contains elements of both the old and 
the new. While research studies can be found to support both perspectives, 
the blend hypothesis appears to be closer to reality. As the old adage indi- 
cates, most changes come very slowly, but one thing most of us are assured 
of is that things shall indeed change. 

Youth culture or generational consciousness is ideally expressed in the 
form of youth movements. In recent decades we have experienced several. 
For example, student-oriented youth movements have included such 
groups as Students for a Democratic Society, Young Americans for Frec- 
dom, the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, and the Congress 
of Racial Equality. Counterculture-related social movements have included 
the hippie phenomenon in the United States and the mods and skinheads in 
Britain. More recent movements have included the ecology movement and 
the “no-nukes” movement as well as gay liberation. It is such movements 
that make the fundamental character of each generation of youths. 

But on a broader analysis, there appear to be two general youth-related 
themes with corresponding values and perspectives that have persisted 
from the 1960s and 1970s into the 1980s. Drawing upon a variety of social 
experiences and the writings of several philosophers, sociologists, educa- 
tors, and psychologists, Munro and Adams (1977a) have provided a general 
description of two value systems that emerge from varying adolescent pop- 
ulations. The more traditional perspective, which is modeled after the adult 
world, is called the Established Value System. This value system is derived 
from the internalization ofthe Puritan ethic. Adolescents with this perspec- 
tive believe in competition, the work ethic, individual responsibility for 
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success and failure, and the importance of working for a successful tomor- 
row. In contrast, the Emerging Value System focuses upon intimacy, inter- 
personal choice, individual expression, nurturance, and the expression of 
emotional states. As Table 6-2 indicates, the Established Value System has 
been referred to by such related terms as instrumentality, patristic values, 
or Puritan man. Labels for the Emerging Value System have been expres- 
siveness, matristic values, and humanism. 

These two subcultural value systems are expressed in differing beha- 
viors. The Established Value System is associated with adolescent beha- 
viors that bring youths into contact with the adult world. There is strong 
recognition of the importance of schooling and work experiences. These 
youths are likely to attend church, do volunteer work for organized chari- 
ties or political parties, and join such youth groups as Y-Teens, 4-H clubs, 
or Future Homemakers of America. The Emerging Value System is more 
likely to be associated with sensory experiences with drugs or with informal 
closed groups that emphasize self-exploration, intimacy, group nurturance, 
and authenticity of self-expression. Adolescents with these values are un- 
likely to join formal adult-sponsored groups; they are more likely to estab- 
lish their own subcultural, informal groups. These youths are equally likely 
to express animosities toward the adult world and to be in conflict with 
their parents over acceptable behavior. 


TABLE 6-2. A comparison of two value systems 


Observer Established value Emerging value 
Parsons and Bales (1955) Instrumentality Expressiveness 
Instrumental skills Emotionality 
Competence Affect 
Achievement Nurturance 


Distler (1968) 


Myerhoff (1969) 


Rogers (1969) 


Patristic Value 

Industry 

Competence 

Autonomy 

Individual responsibility 
Rationality 

Becoming 


Puritan Man 
Futuristic view 
Endurance 
Effortful striving 
Success 


Puritan Man 
Becoming 
Striving 


Source: Munro and Adams, 1977. 


Matristic Value 
Sensory experience 
Self-exploration 
Intimacy 

Group responsibility 
Emotional-nurturant 
Being 


New Humanist 

Individualism without isolation 
Autonomy without 
exploitation 

Group involvement 
Affirmation of human nature 


New Man 
Authenticity 
Intimacy 

Openness 
Vitality-spontaneity 
Closeness to nature 
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Lately, parents seem to be expressing more fear over video games than peers. What are your 
thoughts about the "arrived" video revolution? 
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It would be a mistake, we believe, no matter how strong the temptation, 
for individuals subscribing to the Established Value System to refer to the 
Emerging Value System as pathological or sick. The Emerging Value Sys- 
tem is clearly different, but it is not sick. It is a system that recognizes 
human social needs, that acknowledges the necessity of recognizing indi- 
vidualism without disregarding group responsibility, and that encourages 
people to recognize humanity's place in the universe. This system empha- 
sizes the importance of nurturing, feeling, and sharing. Its primary weak- 
ness is that it does not fit easily into the broader cultural expectations of our 
society and thus clashes with the cultural values of the Puritan ethic. 

Table 6-3 lists items from a scale developed by Munro and Adams (1977) 
that illustrate beliefs reflecting the Established and Emerging Value Sys- 
tems. These items should make clearer the differences between the two 
systems. It should be noted, however, that most adolescents and young 
adults are likely to support elements of each, though one system of values is 
likely to dominate the other, 


Though some adolescents may depend on either the Established or 
Emerging Value System, many adolescents are really synthesizers. Syn- 
thesizers integrate elements of both perspectives into their value system. 
While at first doing so may seem incongruent, a closer examination of a 
synthesizer shows how the two value systems can intertwine. The follow- 
ing comments were made by an 18-year-old during a meeting of a high 
school journalism group: 


When I think about what I believe in, | can see how some of my values 
and opinions are mixed between a kind of competitive view and one that is 
kind of cooperative and friendly—I mean, really nurturing and warm. | 
learned from Dad that I can be interested in competitive sports while 
showing an expressiveness with my friends—you know, warmth and all 
that stuff. My mother taught me how to share, be empathic, yet demanding 
of myself. I kind of see myself as driven toward accomplishing success but 
also needing to give warmth and to experience life to its fullest—but with 
others. 


Unfortunately, the results of a survey (Adams, Schvaneveldt, & Jen- 
son, 1979) suggest that school-related emphases upon academic and 
athletic competitiveness decrease the ability to empathize with others. 
Highly competitive tendencies associated with the Established Value 
System may actually discourage the expression of values associated : 
with the Emerging Value System. 
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TABLE 6-3. Statements illustrating two value systems 


Factor I: Established Value 

|. If I were working on a satisfying job and collective bargaining was about to begin, I would 
probably be more concerned about a “raise” than “working conditions” with my fellow 
employees. 

2. I'm inclined to judge people on how successful they are rather than how spontaneous and 
frank they are. 


3. Business and science offer more for the good of mankind than art and theatre. 
4. It is more important to teach the young work skills than interpersonal competencies. 
5. Schooling is more important for assisting the student in getting a good job than for enrich- 


ing the student’s life. 

6. I think I might be inclined to be more concerned about my future employability than my 
present capability to make good friends. 

7. I'm more inclined to go to school for a better future than a better understanding of myself. 


Factor Il: Emerging Value 

When I smell a flower or touch the grass it gives me a lift. 

A new sensory experience is worth more than most working goals. 
Getting back to nature is one step to fulfillment. 

Meditation for its own sake helps me grow. 

Frank openness is the best policy when dealing with others. 

6. llike to be unique, yet usually express myself with other people. 


Source: Munro and Adams, 1977. 


Men 


Implications of Peer Relations for Prevention and Intervention Programs 


Working with an adolescent requires not only a commonsense appreciation 
of the youth's family dynamics or background, abilities, and personality but 
an understanding of the types of peer groups to which the adolescent be- 
longs. Since adolescents spend considerable time with one another, the 
potential for influencing behavior is immense. Adolescents, particularly 
very young ones, reinforce one another for acting in very specific ways, so 
that constructive guidance that helps to develop positive peer influences 
can prevent the emergence of numerous undesirable behaviors and encour- 
age the emergence of desirable ones. No doubt there is a delicate balance 
between guidance and interference, but subtle encouragement and a little 
assistance in the building of a positive peer culture can pay big dividends in 
the behavior of young adolescents. | 

Similarly, community support for programs that encourage peer-group 
involvement would bring such groups into ongoing contact with positive 
adult role models. Beyond those programs offered by schools, it would be 
desirable to create community-based programs that help adolescent cliques 
see the workings of local government, office management, legal practice, 
and medicine. Through such positive experience with future adult roles 
and responsibilities, the members of the cliques can reinforce one another 
for the development of new aspirations and possible career choices. 

The research literature suggests that there may be times when peer rela- 


tions need to be greatly modified. For example, adolescents engaging in 


antisocial or dangerous behaviors due to peer-group influences may need to 
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be removed from immediate contact with the group members. However, to 
do so without helping the adolescent come to understand the necessity for 
the action and without providing additional assistance in establishing new 
and more positive peer relations may have increasingly negative conse- 
quences. 

Counseling-based self-help programs may be needed for adolescents re- 
porting peer-relations problems. Such self-help programs might focus on 
helping adolescents understand what factors influence friendship formation 
and what effects peers can have upon behavior. Assistance in developing 
social-communication skills, in understanding the fundamentals of peer re- 
lations, and in becoming sensitive to the varying nature of social groups 
might help adolescents to help themselves in building positive and endur- 
ing social relations. 


ices OTUNENSONUEDECNPLIICMEDIIMEUUENU MI UUDEMECA ae pP Rer uere EN 
Major Points to Remember : 


l. There are several types of adolescent peer groups, which influence ado- 
lescents' preparation for adult roles as well as the youth culture itself. 

2. These groups constitute a highly reinforcing setting for specific adoles- 
cent behaviors. 

3. Peer groups do not replace parental influence, but they do supplement 
it. | | 

4. A generational consciousness, or identification with one's youthful refer- 
ence group, is an important influence on values and behaviors. 

5. In working with youths in prevention or intervention programs, one 

must recognize what values and behaviors their primary peer group 

reinforces. Failure to understand the generational consciousness of the 

peer group would make it difficult to provide the appropriate mecha- 

nism for change. 


* 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 
- What do people mean when they talk tellectual ability and morality? 
about IQ? Is it different from what scien - Why are adolescents self-conscious at 
tists mean when they study IQ? times? Might the reason somehow be 
How do you measure an IQ? Has anyone cognitive development? 
ever seen an IQ? - What do we mean by a gifted adoles 
What happens to intellectual develop cent? 
ment during adolescence? Are we born - [s creativity the same as intelligence? 
with a fixed IO? Can it change? 
Can family or teachers influence intel 
lectual development? 
How does cognitive development differ 
from intellectual development? Or are 
they identical things with different 
names? 
Does - recent re 
search on intellectu 
al or cognitive de 
velopment provide 


insight into how CHAPTER 7 
thinking processes COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 


PM there be any DURING ADOLESCENCE 


relation between in 


A questioning mind and active vocal cords are hallmarks of adoles- 
cence, Some associate these developments with an increasing permis 
siveness in letting young people be not only seen but heard. We 
understand these to accompany gains in intellectual abilitres. A teach 
er or parent can often satisfy the curiosity of all the children in an 
elementary school class with only one explanation, but in adolescence 
vast individual différences appear in intelligence. It is truly a unique 
and talented individual who can instruct or work with a group of 
young people while at the same time tailoring lessons for the gifted 
learners in the group. 

To understand fully the behavior of young people, it is crucial to be 
able to comprehend how they comprehend. Thus, in this chapter we 
shall examine intelligence and its meaning for the study of adoles- 
cence, Then we shall investigate several special topics related to ado 
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lescent intellectual development. In particular, we shall explore develop- 
mental patterns, personality, and how family and school correlate to IQ; 


and examine the broader issue of cognitive development during adoles- 
cence. 


The Meaning of Intelligence 


W Do the nature and 
meaning of intelligence 
differ for different eth- 
nic and racial groups? 


What might the similar- 


Ities or differences be? 
Are they due to genetic 
or environmental differ- 
ences? 


Although social scientists have not agreed on a single definition of intelli- 
gence, it is generally thought to be the underlying potential to function 
successfully and comprehend the realities of the world around us. Intelli- 
gence is also commonly held to include (1) the ability to deal with and 


comprehend abstractions, (2) the ability to acquire new knowledge or learn 


from experience, and (3) the ability to solve perceptual, mental, or social 
problems in new and/or unfamiliar situations. 

There have been a number of very specific theories of what is meant by 
the word intelligence. Early researchers such as Charles Spearman and H. 
H. Goddard proposed that it is a one-dimensional faculty that came to be 
known as the g factor. At the other extreme is the perspective proposed by 
J. P. Guilford in which intelligence consists of some 120 abilities that are 
identified by varying components of cognitive operations, differing prod- 
ucts, and specific contents. It is tempting to argue that the more complex 
model provided by Cuilford is the correct one. However, to be totally 
honest, there is no real evidence clearly to support one theoretical perspec- 
tive over the other. Rather, these perspectives might best be seen as differ- 
ing viewpoints with practical implications, more than as fixed "truths" 
about the nature of intelligence. The more straightforward implication is 
that should you accept intelligence as a single, unidimensional construct, 
then global tests of intelligence will suffice for appropriate measurement 
devices. However, should you accept a multifaceted viewpoint, then highly 
complex, multidimensional measurement devices will be needed. Similarly, 
a more unidimensional theory would predict at least modest correlations 
with all behaviors thought to be part of intelligence. However, a. multidi- 
mensional theory would predict high correlations between abilities and be- 
haviors that reflect those abilities and predict low correlations with nonre- 
lated behaviors. If you are confused, don't be; all we are saying is that the 
more complicated you make intelligence, the more complicated it becomes. 

But understanding the major intellectual gains during adolescence re- 
quires a recognition that two major research perspectives dominate the 
field of study. The perspective that has been used in both the unidimen- 
sional and the multidimensional theories is the psychometric viewpoint, 
Psychometric refers to assessments of psychological aptitudes (potentials). 
Psychometrically based assessments include responding to informational 
questions, solving puzzles, examining geometric figures, defining words, 
and so on. If you have ever taken a group or individual intelligence test, 
then you have taken a psychometrically oriented test of intelligence. 
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The second important way in which intelligence can and has been stud- 
ied is to look at the cognitive processes that change as young people ma- 
ture. This perspective is known as the cognitive-development viewpoint. 
But before we deal with cognitive development, let's explore the psycho- 
metric perspective in greater depth. 


Psychometric Evidence on Intellectual Growth 


` 


E What are some fac- 
tors that might lead to a 
poor IQ test? How 
might IQ be measured 
differently from the 
standard formula? Ask a 


local expert in IO assess- 


ment to illustrate for the 
class the difference be- 
tween a group and an 
individual IQ test. Dis- 
cuss the strengths and 
weaknesses of these two 
measurement tech- 
niques. 


Of the two perspectives, psychometric evidence offers both the strongest 
and the weakest approach to understanding adolescent intellectual growth. 
Its strength lies in its strong emphasis upon scientific rigor in test construc- 
tion. Highly reliable and valid instrumentation has been developed to veri- 
fy both differences among adolescents and changes in intellectual-growth 
patterns over time. T'wo of the more familiar tests that have emerged from 
this perspective are the Stanford-Binet tests and the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children. But the strength of this perspective is balanced by its 
weakness. While it provides highly reliable and valid evidence about intel- 
lectual growth, the perspective has a notoriously weak theoretical back- 
ground, making it difficult to integrate conclusions from the multitude of 
studies that have emerged and continue to emerge from this line of re- 
search. | 


The Measurement of IQ 


Ever wonder how to compute your intelligence? While there are several 
ways in which the so-called intelligence quotient, or IQ, can be measured or 
calculated, the most common formula is 


IO = . Mentalage — x 100 


Chronological age 


Mental age refers to one's score on items measuring such things as knowl- 
edge, verbal ability, perceptual problem solving, comprehension, and so 
forth. Chronological age is a person's age in years. By the use of this formu- 
la, a person whose mental age and chronological age match would have an 
IQ of 100. Thus, a person who is of average intelligence—or functioning at 
his or her age level—is given an IQ of 100. Scores lower than 100 represent 
delayed or retarded IO development. Scores higher than 100 represent 
above-average IQs. It should be noted that there is evidence that IQ is not a 
permanent or fixed phenomenon, as once suspected, and that the typical 
formula for measuring IQ is based upon an age comparison, with each 
person compared against the average score for peers of the identical age. 
Measures of IQ are often used to place adolescents in various educátional 
groups. The classification scheme most frequently used to identify gifted 


. children or children who need a special-education program was devised by 


David Wechsler (1955). As Table 7-1 indicates, approximately 9% of any 
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random population sample would include youths at these two extremes of 
IQ development. The IO of the remaining youths would range between 80 
and 119. The table should be a useful reference in understanding common- 
ly used labels for IO ranges. 


TABLE 7-1. IQ ranges and 
classification labels 


IQ range Label % 


130 and above Very superior 2.2 
120-129 Superior 6.7 
110-119 Bright-normal 16.1 
90-109 Average 50.0 
80-89 Dull-Normal 16.1 
70-79 Borderline 6.7 
69 or below Mental defective "du 


Source: Wechsler, 1981. 


Developmental Patterns 


Bayley (1970), a noted expert in the field of intellectual development, has 
provided an excellent overview of much of the available research on intel- _ 
lectual development from infancy through middle adulthood. Drawing 
from the Berkeley Growth Study (a longitudinal study), she concludes that 
the general pattern of intellectual growth suggests rapid gains in IQ during 
childhood, gradual deceleration during adolescence and young adulthood, 
and a leveling trend during middle adulthood. Thus, a theoretical growth 
curve for intelligence would approximate the one depicted in Figure 7-1. 


High 


Low 


Age (years) 


FIGURE 7-1. A theoretical growth curve for intelligence. 
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Bayley notes, however, that this theoretical curve provides only a gross 
overview of general intelligence growth. When IQ is divided into its vary- 
ing components, a somewhat different pattern emerges. 

Between the ages of 16 and 36, intellectual-growth patterns vary accord- 
ing to the type of intelligence measured. Using Wechsler's intelligence 
scales, which divide intelligence into two major components, verbal skills 
(for example, vocabulary) and performance/manipulation (for example, 
puzzle solving), Bayley (1970) notes that adolescence may be more closely 
associated with crucial developments in performance/manipuülation than 
with evelopment of verbal skills (see Figure 7-2). From this work Bayley 
has been able to show that mental abilities develop along different path- 
ways. It is equally clear from her work that intellectual growth during 
adolescence occurs on a variety of dimensions. 

Similarly, McCall, Appelbaum, and Hogarty (1973) compared mean IO 
scores over a 15-year age span and have confirmed that a variety of patterns 
in intellectual growth exists prior to and during adolescence. From an ex- 
amination of longitudinal data, these investigators found five common_pat- 
terns of development. These patterns are shown graphically in Figure 7-3. 
Cluster 1 shows“ relatively stable pattern in IQ change and reflects the 

[. most common pattern. Clusters 2 and 3 decrease in childhood, but in ado- 

N i~* lescence Cluster 3 increases and Cluster 2 decreases. In contrast, Clusters 4 

and 5 show sharp increases during childhood with corresponding decreases 

in IQ gains during adolescence. Thus, the relationship between IQ scores 

A in childhood and adolescence is either (1) a pattern of stability, (2) an in- 

crease followed by a decrease, or (3) a decrease followed by an increase. 

| *. These investigators report that between the ages of 3 and 17 the average 

child's IQ score varied by 28.5 points, that one in every three children's 

scores increased by 30 points, and that one in seven children's scores in- 

creased by.as much as 40 points. Not too surprisingly, high-IQ children 

à were most likely to show substantial increases in IQ scores, while low-IQ 

children were the least likely. 

^r. Finally, it is important to note that several sociocultural correlates of IQ 

gains were found in this study. Children and adolescents who increased in 

intelligence came from homes in which the parents encouraged intellectual 

capacities and reinforced engagement in intellectual tasks. Those whose 

intellectual performance declined or did not change most often came from 

| low-income and culturally deprived families. Boys, in this study, tended to 

increase in intelligence more than girls, but girls who were oriented toward 

traditionally masculine roles tended to increase in intelligence more than 
girls oriented toward more traditionally feminine roles. 

Similarly, several personality correlates seemed to be associated with in- 
creased IQ. For preschoolers, independent and competitive tendencies 
were most predictive of intellectual gains. For elementary school children, 
independence, competitiveness, initiative, and problem-solving orienta- 
tions were correlates of progressive increases in IQ scores. For adolescents, 
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F IGURE 7-2. Major changes in IQ dimensions between 16 and 36 years of age 
(Source: Bay ley, 1970). 
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B What are some impli- 
cations of the data on 
intellectual develop- 
ment for classroom 
instruction? For work 
experiences? For com- 
munity self-help 
programs? 
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FIGURE 7-3. Mean IQ over age for five IQ clusters (Source: McCall et al., 
1973). 


-a certain degree of interpersonal distance, coldness, and introversion relat- 
ed to important gains in IQ. 

In summary, the results of these studies suggest that adolescence is asso- 
ciated with a variety of important changes in general intellectual develop- 
ment. For some young people, it is a period of rapid positive change. For 
others, it is a period of stability or decline in intellectual skills. Regardless 
of the pattern, for all adolescents, the developmental trend in intellectual 
change is associated with a host of factors other than mere inheritance of 
general intelligence. Internalization of personality characteristics or sex- 
role perspectives that focus upon “attacking” or “analyzing” the world 
seems to increase intellectual ability. Coming from social or cultural groups 
that deemphasize intellectual pursuits may create the environmental condi- 
tions that lead to a decline in intellectual gains. Or having parents who fail 
to encourage engagement in intellectual tasks may have negative effects on 
IQ development. Thus, understanding intellectual growth is more complex 
than some might have us believe. Inheritance of a specific genetic potential 
is important, but a great many environmental conditions, interacting in 
very complex ways, are equally important in understanding patterns in 
intellectual growth during childhood and adolescence. 
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Other studies have explored additional personality, family, and schooling 
correlates of intellectual development. One line of research has been direct- 
ed at determining the personality traits of very bright adolescent boys who 
have either high verbal or high mathematic abilities. A comparison of ver- 
bally and mathematically gifted boys on several personality measures 
(Viernstein, McGinn, & Hogan, 1977) revealed that the verbally gifted 
youths were more independent, reflective, and mature. This finding sug- 
gests that different parent/child socialization experiences enhance the de- 

. velopment of different personality characteristics and create different abili- 
ties in very bright adolescent boys. 

Family configuration also contributes to intellectual growth. For exam- 
ple, birth order may affect IQ; later children have been found to have lower 
scores. Several theoretical models have been proposed to account for the 
effects of family configuration. Two prominent ones are the economic/ 
intellectual-environment model and the social/psychological model. In the 
first model birth-order effects on intelligence are associated with family 
size and spacing between children. A larger family and closer spacing are 
thought to place greater demands on the economic resources of the family, 
weaken the intellectual environment, and thus influence intellectual devel- 
opment. However, the lower IQ development reported for later children is 
thought to be nullifed by increased gaps between the births of siblings. - 
Also according to this model, last-born children are handicapped due to 
their lack of experience in teaching younger children in the home (Zajonc, \ 
1976; Zajonc & Markus, 1975). = 

The social/psychological model focuses upon the interpersonal relation- 
ship between parents and children. This model proposes, like the first mod- 
el, that older siblings will have higher IQs. The reasons, however, differ. 
According to this model, first-borns have greater demands placed on them, 
receive more attention from their parents, and internalize stronger achieve- ~ 
ment needs, all of which lead to intellectual gains. 

Data from a test on the ability of these two models to predict IO scores of 
high school adolescents (Witt & Cunningham, 1980) supported the set | 
ness of both. However, the social/psychological model explained more total 
IQ-score development. | 

Correlates of IO development in schooling experiences are less easy to 
identify than family correlates. In a controversial study on school effects, 
Christopher Jencks and his colleagues (Jencks, Smith, Acland, Jobane, Co- 
hen, Cintis, Heyns, & Michelson, 1972) at the Center for Educational Poli- 
cy Research at Harvard University used research data from Census Bureau 
studies, Project Talent surveys, and the Equality of Educational Opportu- 
nity Survey data bank and drew several heatedly debated conclusions. First, 
elementary schooling is helpful for middle-class children but is crucial for - 
lower-class children. Evidence from communities where schools were tem- 
porarily closed has demonstrated that lower-class youths are inclined to 
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W Divide the class into 
four groups and have 
each group read further 


research on environmen- 


tal effects on IQ devel- 
opment in psychiatry, 
education, psychology, 
or sociology journals. 


Ask each group to report 


on their reading to the 
rest of the class. 


show substantial loss in IQ gains due to nonattendance. Other evidence 
suggests that gains in achievement are more likely to be lost during the 
summer months by lower-class than by middle-class children, At the sec- 
ondary school level, adolescents have been shown to make more substantial 
cognitive gains when they are in school than when they are working, but 
even then, the gains in secondary school are well below those obtained in 
elementary school. 

Segregation has been billed as a major cause of lower IQ scores for minor- 
ity children and adolescents. However, the research summarized by Jencks 
and his associates (1972) suggests that desegregation alone will not assure 
improved IQ scores. Rather, the data suggest that desegregation must be 
associated with both better family economic conditions and better racial 
conditions if poor Black or White adolescents’ scores are to improve. 

In summary, there is ample evidence to support the notion that environ- 
mental conditions retard or enhance IQ development. However, much is 
yet to be learned about the specifics of such environmental effects and the 
ways in which they actually cause or enhance development. 


The Cognitive-Development Perspective on Intellectual Growth 


Whereas the psychometric perspective emphasizes intellectual gains meas- 
ured by numerical scores on IQ tests and the study of environmental condi- 
tions that accelerate or decelerate intellectual growth, the cognitive-devel- 
opment perspective emphasizes sequential changes in the manner in which 
people come to know and understand the world around them. One of the 
major strengths of this perspective is its use of theoretical assumptions 
about how people develop new abilities to understand the physical and 
social world. This perspective draws upon the world of objects and ideas 
(for example, ethics, religion, and so on) to test its assumptions within an 
environmentally valid setting. This perspective has gained increased atten- 
tion within the past decade and has come to dominate the study of intellec- 
tual growth during childhood and adolescence. 

According to the cognitive-development perspective, the study of intelli- 
gence is the study of thinking. The primary disciples of this perspective are 
Barbel Inhelder and Jean Piaget, whose The Crowth of Logical Thinking 
from Childhood to Adolescence (1958) stimulated the extensive interest in 
the cognitive-development perspective. Besides the original, numerous in- 
terpretations or summaries of this important book are available (for exam- 
ple, Flavell, 1977; Furth, 1970; Wadsworth, 1971). For more extensive cov- 
erage of this perspective than we can provide here, we urge interested 
readers to consult these and other sources. We particularly recommend 
The Developmental Psychology of Jean Piaget, by Flavell (1963). 

In overview, Inhelder and Piaget (1958) have proposed that cognition 
plays two essential roles. First, cognitions are organizing units that struc- 
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ture meaning and relations. Second, cognitions allow the individual to 
adapt to environmental change. The adaptation mechanisms include a bal- 
ance between assimilation and accommodation processes. In the adaptation 
process of cognitive development, the assimilation of information involves 
the mental altering of information to conform to an existing cognitive struc- 
ture. For example, an adolescent may attend a political meeting at which 
abortion issues are reviewed. The adolescent could use several aspects of 
the issues to support an existing perspective on abortion. The opposite 
adaptive process is that of accommodation. In this process, experience leads 
to modifications in existing structures and hence to a gain in knowledge or 
understanding. The accommodation process is the underlying mechanism 
for learning. According to Inhelder and Piaget, adaptation to one's environ- 
ment involves an equilibrium (balance) between assimilation and accom- 
modation. At times it is clearly adaptive to modify one's thoughts; at other 
times it is appropriate to seek out information that confirms an existing 
perspective. It is only when one system dominates the other that limited 
adaptiveness in cognitive growth and functioning occurs. Thus, assimila- 
tion, accommodation, and equilibration are the basic mechanisms of cogni- 
tive development in Piaget's stage conception of development. 

The cognitive-development perspective assumes that cognitions are 
transformed through.an interaction between maturational or biological 
mechanisms and environmental experiences as the individual matures. It 
further assumes that a series of major sequential changes occurs in how one 
understands the world, and that at different stages in childhood and adoles- 
cence different kinds of logical operations are available for processing infor- 
mation and understanding physical and social events. During childhood, 
thoughts (or cognitions) are limited by the mental apparatus available. For 
example, between the ages of 7 and 12 children focus upon very concrete 
operations. In particular, problems associated with seriation (the arrange- 
ment of a series of objects according to size) or classification of information 
can be successfully addressed at this time. Children in this age range can 
understand that physical and social elements can be transformed into vari- 
ous shapes, sizes, ideas, and so on and that certain mental operations can be 
reversed. Reversibility implies the ability to trace a line of reasoning back 
to its starting point and may be one of the most important ingredients of 
intelligence. It emerges surprisingly late in childhood. 

To understand the important cognitive developments in adolescence, it 
is useful to understand further the logical operations of cognition during 
childhood. As previously indicated, between the ages of 7 and 12 children 
learn seriation. Though younger children can see differences in the size of 
two objects and indicate which is, say, longer, it is not until the concrete 
operations of seriation emerge that the child is able to engage in the intel-. 
lectual task of ordering more than two elements. The ability to seriate 
allows the child to recognize that A < B and B < C, so that A < C. It is 
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thought that seriation of length generally emerges before seriation of 
weight, with seriation of volume emerging just prior to adolescence. - 

Like seriation, classification emerges during the concrete-operations 
stage. Younger children have difficulty in recognizing that two apples and 
two bananas equal four pieces of fruit. These children are unable to per- 
form the logical operation of the addition of classes, while the concrete- 
operations child can do so. Indeed, the concrete-operations child soon 
comes to learn that there are multiple subclasses of a larger class. One of 
the authors has a fond childhood remembrance that when he first walked 
through a forest with his father, a tree was a tree. But through discussing 
with his father the various kinds of leaves and shapes and colors of trees, he 
soon began to recognize in simple terms that there were “pine-cone,” 
"leaf," and “bushlike” subclassifications of trees. This discovery brought a 
totally new insight into the forest and enhanced communication with his 
father, who seemed to know everything there was to know about trees and 
forests. 

The very strength of concrete logical operations is their limitation. A 
child at the concrete-operations stage finds it difficult to compete with 
older children. He or she is unable to solve problems involving hypothetical 
settings and has difficulty reasoning through completely verbal or highly 
complex information. Only with the emergence of the stage of formal oper- 
ations is the child likely to engage successfully in such complex thought. 
While concrete thought is limited to solutions to tangible problems, the 
formal-operations stage enables the child (or adolescent) to engage in com- 
binational thought, to solve verbal and hypothetical problems, and to un- 
derstand proportionality. We shall briefly examine each of these abilities. 

Not until the formal-operations stage does a child see that combinations 
of facts can be used to produce specific results. For example, if presented 
with five jars containing colorless liquids and told that combining three of 
the liquids will produce a specific color, a young child is likely to combine 
all five, whereas a slightly older (elementary school age) child would gener- 
ally proceed by combining pairs and probably stop after exploring paired 
combinations. Not until adolescence is a child likely to try all possible 
combinations and keep trying until the right combination turns up. Thus, 
combinatorial reasoning, or the ability to generate all possible combinations 
of a given set of elements, is one of the primary formal operations begin- 

ning during adolescence. 

The isolation of the separate effects of several variables in a verbal task is 
equally difficult for the concrete-operations child. However, increased abili- 
ty to combine and separate serialized information in verbal form is another 
important characteristic of formal operations. For example, until they reach 
12 or 13 years of age, most children are unable to solve the following 
problem: “Edith is fairer than Susan; Edith is darker than Lilly; who is the 


| darkest of the three" (Wadsworth, 1971, p. 104). 
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The ability to recognize a hypothetical problem is a very important ele- 
ment of formal operations. It allows the child to search for a valid solution 
regardless of the initial hypothesis. If, for example, a logical argument be- 
gan with "Suppose that snow is black," a child in the concrete-operations 
stage could not answer because snow is white. However, an older child or 
adolescent could overlook this information and focus on the logical conclu- 
sion by extracting the structure of the argument from its contents. 

Understanding proportionality through multiplicative compensation or 
reciprocity enables adolescents to generate solutions to highly complex 
problems. Even though very young children can use a balance beam or 
fulcrum, such as the seesaw at the playground, they have great difficulty in 
understanding the concept of proportionality and balance. Concrete-opera- 
tions children can generally take a small weight and, through trial and 
error, place it closer to or farther from a fulcrum to balance a heavier 
weight on the other side. But they are unable to combine the information of 
weight and length to deal with proportions until after the formal-operations 
state has emerged. 

Collectively, these new formal operations in the thinking process create 
the potential for important changes during adolescence. Keating (1980) has 
summarized five major outcomes associated with the development of for- 
mal-operations logic during adolescence: 


l. In contrast to childhood thinking, with its sensible here-and-now em- _ 
phasis, adolescent thinking is associated with the world of possibilities. 
With an ever-increasing ability to use abstractions, the adolescent can dis- 
tinguish both the real and the concrete from the abstract or the possible. 
Both the observable world and the world of possibility become interesting 
problems. 


2. Through the ability to test hypotheses, scientific reasoning emerges. 
Hypothetical reasoning enables the adolescent to recognize the notion of 
falsification; that is, hypotheses can be generated and then eliminated as 
unsupportable, no matter how possible. Indeed, the adolescent spends time 
attempting to identify the impossible—a fascinating task in itself. 


3. The adolescent can now think about the future by planning and ex- 
ploring the possibilities of causation. 


4. Thinking about | thoughts is now possible. The adolescent becomes 
aware of cog, cognitive activities and the mechanisms that make the cognitive 
process efficient or inefficient and spends time considering the internal 
cognitive regulation of how and what one thinks. Thus, introspection (or 
self-examination) becomes an integral part of everyday life. 


5. Finally, the sophistication of formal operations opens the door to new 
topics—and an expansion of thought. Horizons broaden, not the least of 
which include religion, justice, morality, and identity. 
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W Can you generate a 
hypothesis-testing se- 
quence using all the op- 
erations of formal logic? 
Try it in solving this 
problem: Two strings 
are attached to the ceil- 
ing 18 feet from each 
other. The two strings 
are each 10 feet long. In 
the same room you have 
a pencil, a screwdriver, 
and a chair. There are 
no other objects that can 
be used. How can you 
get the ends of the two 
strings lied trogether 
while leaving them at- 
tached to the ceiling? 
There is only one possi- 
ble solution. 


The ability to appreciate the relationship between reality and possibility, 
combinatorial reasoning, and hypothetical deduction were originally pro- 
posed as structural aspects of thinking that emerge with formal reasoning 
on all tasks. However, intraindividual differences in ability to apply formal 
reasoning across several tasks have now been documented. Berzonsky 
(1978) has therefore proposed a branch model for the establishment of for- 
mal operations. In this model, as Figure 7-4 shows, the application of formal 
operations is both content specific and based upon esthetic and personal 
knowledge. Esthetic knowledge comes from experience with music, litera- 
ture, or the arts; personal knowledge comes from interpersonal relations 
and concrete experiences. Further, the ability to apply formal operations is 
not only relative to particular learning experiences but also specific to be- 
havioral, symbolic, semantic, or figural content. Behavioral content in- 
volves nonverbal behaviors (for example, attitudes, motives, or intentions); 
symbolic content includes written symbols; semantic content involves ideas 
and meaning; and figural content involves visual representations of con- 
crete objects. 

The branch model suggests that the ability to use formal operations 
emerges more gradually than originally proposed by Piaget, for personal 
experience with the. varied aspects of life may determine the generality of 
application of formal operations. Thus, younger adolescents may be able to 
use formal operations in one academic subject but not in others. However, 
older adolescents, who have had more experience with schooling, personal 
relationships, and life in general, would be more likely to apply formal 
operations to increasingly wider areas of their lives. 
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LE 7-4. The branch model of cognitive development (Source: Berzonsky, 
978). : 
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Recent Research on Cognitive Development 


An expansive body of research on cognitive development during adoles- 
cence has documented important developmental trends. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to the emergence of formal operations and their rela- 


tion to other psychological variables. We shall briefly highlight some of the 
major findings. 


Developmental Trends 


Inhelder and Piaget (1958) proposed that changes in logical operations are 
related to age. Cross-sectional age comparisons of children's and adoles- 
cents' performance on varying types of measurements provide strong sup- 
port for the assumption that cognitive development is an age-related phe- 
nomenon (Bereiter, Hidi, & Dimitroff, 1979; Cometa & Eson, 1978; 
Douglass & Wong, 1977; Martorano, 1977). Research on changes in verbal 
reasoning (Bereiter et al., 1979), for example, has demonstrated that the 
ability to distinguish logically "certain" from "suggested" or "probable" 
conclusions in reasoning tasks gradually emerges between the ages of 7 and 
12. 

Other evidence clearly shows that not until a child has developed classifi- 
cation abilities in concrete operations can the child deal with the interpre- 
tation of metaphors. For example, in one study (Cometa & Eson, 1978), 
kindergarteners and children in Grades 1,3,4, and 8 took a battery of tests 
assessing stages of cognitive development while also interpreting a number 
of metaphors (for example, *When the wind blew, the leaves began to 
dance"; “John has always been glued to his mother"). Each response to the 
metaphors was evaluated as (1) anomalous (denying the possibility of meta- 
phor), (2) syncretic (explaining only one part of a sentence), (3) repetitive 
(merely repeating), (4) concrete (giving a synonym for a term), or (5) ade- 
quate (responding in a manner acceptable by adult standards). Preopera- 
tional children were unable either to paraphrase or to explain the meta- 
phors; most of their responses were syncretic or anomalous. However, there 
were major improvements with each new stage in cognitive development, 
particularly with the emergence of intersectional abilities, which allow the 
interconnection of two or more classification systems (this stage occurs 
between concrete and formal operations). The ability to reason out meta- 
phors did not significantly improve further with the onset of formal opera- 
tions. 

Formal operations, which are thought to be the sine qua non of cognitive 
ability for adolescents, apparently begin to emerge between the ages of 12 
and 15, but not always. In a study of the performance of girls in Grades 6, 8, 
10, and 12 on formal-operations tasks (Martorano, 1977), not even the oldest 
group used formal operations in all the tasks. Thus, there appear to be 
varying stages in the use of formal operations. Other data suggest that 
formal operations may be used on physical tasks before being used in inter- 
personal contexts (Keating & Clark, 1980). 
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Different socialization practices both in different ethnic groups and for 
boys and girls may account for other variations in the use of formal 
operations. In a comparison of Hong Kong Chinese and American male 
and female adolescents on three formal operations (Douglass & Wong, 
1977), Chinese subjects responded with less advanced levels than Ameri- 
can subjects, while males performed better than females. Although older 
youths are more likely to develop formal operations than younger adoles- 
cents, numerous social and cultural factors may influence differences in 
performance between groups of the same age but of different sex or 
ethnicity. 

As we discussed earlier, two primary implications of the onset of formal 
operations are the development of the ability to use combinatorial thinking 
and formal hypothesis testing. According to a comparison of children in 
Grades 5-8 (Roberge, 1976), with increased age children develop the ability 
to use combinatorial reasoning, which enhances hypothetical deduction. 
Similarly, in a test of developmental trends in hypothesis-testing abilities 
(Moshman, 1979), seventh-graders, tenth-graders, and college students were 
compared on the cognitive capacities of (1) implication comprehension, or 
the ability to understand conditional relationships; (2) falsification strategy, 
which involves the search for falsification information to test a hypothesis; 
and (3) nonverification insight, which provides the realization that hypoth- 
eses are not conclusively verified by supporting data. As expected, younger 
subjects were less likely to have these capacities than were older subjects. 
Therefore, it is assumed that during adolescence, through the emergence of 
implication comprehension, falsification strategy, and nonverification in- 
sight, young people begin to develop formal operations of logical reasoning 
that enhance hypothesis-testing abilities. However, the data from this study 
clearly indicate that while these abilities begin to emerge during adoles- 
cence, they are by no means acquired by all youths even by the time they 
enter college (or perhaps graduate from college). 


Eliciting Formal Operations 

It is important to recognize that several investigations suggest that the 
current state of research methodology may have led us to overestimating 
the age of onset of formal operations and to underestimating their frequen- 
cy of occurrence (Danner & Day, 1977; Kuhn, Ho, & Adams, 1979; Stone & 
Day, 1978). Nonetheless, we can be fairly sure that formal operations begin 
during early adolescence, although under the right environmental condi- 
tions it may be possible for such logical reasoning to emerge during late 
childhood. Research has shown that exposure to problems requiring formal 
operations can enhance the ability to use such solutions (Kuhn & Angelev, 
1976), but mere demonstrations appear to do little to advance formal-opera- 
tions solutions. Rather, exposure to and experience with problems are both 
required before elementary school children can benefit. Whether young 


W Can you think of cre- 
ative ways in which for- 
mal operations might be 
elicited from adolescents 
who are not yet func- 
tioning this way? What 
might elicitation do to 
adolescents' interperson- 
al relations? 
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children can be stimulated actually to use formal operations is yet to be 
determined. 


The Relationship between Formal Operations and IQ 

From both the psychometric and the cognitive-development tradition in 
the study of intellectual development during adolescence, it would seem 
reasonable to suspect that IQ-test scores may predict the development of 


more advanced logical reasoning. Although psychometric theorists have 


paid extensive attention to defining individual differences in IQ scores 
among children, cognitive developmentalists have predominantly been 
concerned with the study of sequential stages and have ignored possible 
individual differences among children in the stage sequencing. Research’ 
evidence suggests that higher IQ scores are predictive of concrete opera- 
tions for children aged 6-8 but that this relationship does not hold for older 
children (aged 10-12) and the development of formal operations (Kuhn, 
1976a). However, in a comparison of bright and average early adolescents 
(Keating, 1975), bright adolescents were likely to be more advanced in 
formal-operations development. Thus, it would appear that students with 


higher IQ scores are more likely to be capable of using more complex 
reasoning strategies. 


The Relationship between Formal Operations and Moral Development 
Cognitive development is associated with not only IQ score but also a 
variety of important social phenomena. For example, more advanced cogni- 
tive functioning is associated with higher levels of moral reasoning (Cauble, 
1976). Indeed, complex moral thought may well require combinatorial rea- 
soning and hypothesis-testing skills. Thus, the effectiveness of moral-educa- 
tion programs may depend on their participants' stage of cognitive develop- 
ment. In a study on moral education (D. Faust & Arbuthnot, 1978), 
individuals who had not reached their full potential for moral reasoning 
given their current stage of cognitive functioning advanced, while individ- 
uals who had reached their full potential were unlikely to do so. 


Cognitive Development, Self-Concept, and Social Behavior 


Maturation in cognitive development not only produces new insights but 
appears to have positive effects on self-concept and social behavior. For 
example, in an examination of the relation between cognitive development 
and the ideal self (a measure of self-concept and values), working-class and 
middle-class adolescents aged 12, 13, 15, and 16 (Manaster, Saddler, & Wu- 


were associated with a more advanced ideal self. Research summarized 


| Mh 


kasch, 1977), in all age categories higher levels of cognitive development | 


elsewhere in this text has also demonstrated that a healthy self-concept 
appears to be a deterrent to delinquent behavior. Other research has dem- 
onstrated IO differences between delinquent groups (Hecht & Jurkovic, 
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Assume these students are at a concrete level of operations. What might their biology teacher reasonably 
expect them to learn? 


1978; Jurkovic & Prentice, 1977). Thus, cognitive development has effects 
reaching beyond the classroom. 


Formal Operations and Egocentrism 

A Theory of Adolescent Egocentrism 

Although the emergence of each new set of logical-reasoning operations 
during childhood and adolescence offers clearer differentiation of subject 
object interactions, any emergent mental system has negative by-products 
in the form of various kinds of egocentrism. During childhood the individ 
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ual is attuned to only concrete objects or experiences and so is perceptually 
bound to his or her immediate environment. Thus, childhood egocentrism 
consists of an inability to differentiate between mental constructions and 
perceptual information. For school-age children, the information rather 
than the mental process determines the product. Challenging this position 
leads them to change the data to fit their assumptions but does not lead to a 
changed position. Fortunately, through experiences in which children learn 
that there are data that conflict with their hypotheses, children learn the 
arbitrary nature of mental activities and constructions and gradually learn 
how to differentiate them from perceptual reality. 

With the onset of formal operations, adolescents can conceptualize their 
own thoughts from those of other people. Adolescents can also construct 
contrary-to-fact propositions and reason about them. Recognizing the im- 
plications of these developments, Elkind (1967) has proposed a correspond- 
ing theory of egocentrism. According to his account of how egocentrism 
emerges: 


Formal operational thought not only enables the adolescent to conceptual- 
ize his thought, it also permits him to conceptualize the thought of other 
people. It is this capacity to take account of other people's thought, however, 
which is the crux of adolescent egocentrism. This egocentrism emerges be- 
cause, while the adolescent can now cognize the thoughts of others, he fails 
to differentiate between the objects toward which the thoughts of others are 
directed and those which are the focus of his own concern [p. 1029]. 


In failing to make this differentiation, the adolescent falsely assumes that 
other people are as preoccupied with his or her thoughts and behavior as 
the adolescent is. Elkind (1967) has speculated from clinical observation 
that adolescent egocentrism is primarily manifested in preoccupation with 
and self-consciousness about physical appearance and interpersonal behav- 
iot. In particular, Elkind believes that young people are inclined to antici- 
pate the reaction of others in social situations and to assume that others are 
as admiring or as critical of them as they are of themselves. Thus, adoles- 
cents construct what Elkind calls an imaginary audience, an illusionary 


FUNKY WINKERBEAN By Tom Batiuk 


I WONDER WHAT THE IT'S OFTEN BEEN SAID THAT I LIKE SOME OF THE 
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audience conceived by adolescents to be operative in all social settings. It is 
this imaginary audience that heightens self-consciousness during adoles- 
cence. 

Although adolescents fail to differentiate their concerns from those of 
others, they tend to overdifferentiate their own feelings. Because they see 
themselves as very important to the imaginary audience, they also come to 
regard themselves and their feelings as highly unique and special. No one 

“else, according to adolescents, can know how intensely they feel. This feel- 
ing of uniqueness and intensity, which Elkind (1967) labels the personal 
fable, creates such thoughts as belief in one’s own immortality, in unique 
and heretofore unheard-of personal relationships with God, or in the uni- 
versal importance of personal relations and frustrations. 

Fortunately, adolescent egocentrism gradually disappears. Through so- 
cial and intellectual experiences, adolescents come to differentiate between 
self-preoccupations and the interests of others and to realize that other 


W What were some im- 
aginary-audience or per- 
sonal-fable experiences 


during your adoles- : ; : 

cence? How did you human beings are concerned about different (but sometimes related) 
cope with these sensa- thoughts, issues, and behaviors. Thus, adolescents are capable of gradually 
tions of uniqueness or integrating the feelings of others into their own thoughts and feelings and 
self-consciousness? become capable of recognizing their own limitations. 


Recent Research on Adolescent Egocentrism 
Although Elkind’s (1967) creative treatise on adolescent egocentrism has 
been well received, surprisingly little research has been conducted on this 
topic. However, two self-report techniques for measuring self-consciousness 
during adolescence have been developed that offer promise for the future. 
One technique (Enright, Shukla, & Lapsley, 1980) measures personal fable, 
imaginary audience, and self-focus; the other (Elkind & Bowen, 1979) focus- 
es on two dimensions of the imaginary audience. Sample items from these 
; two scales appear in Table 7-2. Data compiled in these and other studies 
TABLE 7-2. Items measuring personal fable, imaginary audience, and self-focus in adolescent egocentrism 
Imaginary-audience scale 
(Elkind & Bowen, 1979) 


Imaginary Audience (Abiding Self) 
When someone watches me work... 
l get very nervous. 

I don’t mind at all. 

I get a little nervous. 


Adolescent egocentrism/sociocentrism scale 
(Enright, Shukla, & Lapsley, 1980) 


Personal Fable 
Coming to accept that no one will ever really understand 
me. 


Imaginary Audience 

When walking in late to a group meeting, trying not to 
distract everyone's attention. 

Self-Focus 

Thinking about my own feelings. 


Imaginary Audience (Transient Self) 

You are sitting in class and have discovered that your jeans 
have a small but noticeable split along the side seam. Your 
teacher has offered extra credit toward his/her course grade 
to anyone who can write the correct answer to à question 
on the blackboard. Would you get up in front of the class 
and go to the blackboard, or would you remain seated? 

Co to the blackboard as though nothing had happened? 
Co to the blackboard and try to hide the split? 

Remain seated? 


Source: Enright, Shukla, and Lapsley, 1980; Elkind and Bowen, 1979. 
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(Adams & Jones, 1981b; Enright, Lapsley, & Shukla, 1979) provide compel- 
ling evidence that adolescence is associated with a heightened sense of self- 
consciousness that diminishes during late adolescence and early adulthood. 

Elkind (1967) has argued that experiences in social perspective taking 
and social interaction diminish adolescent egocentrism. Other researchers 
(Steinberg, Greenberger, Jacobi, & Garduque, 1981) argue that although 
schooling experiences and family discussions may contribute to this pro- 
cess, work experience may be more influential in diminishing adolescent 
egocentrism. Because the workplace requires an adolescent to assume dif- 
fering roles (for example, supervisor, follower, or co:worker) and provides 
an opportunity to interact with strangers and co-workers, work experience 
may enhance social understanding, particularly social sensitivity, social in- 
sight, and social communication. Social sensitivity is defined as the ability 
to read correctly others’ feelings or thoughts—that is, empathy. Social in- 
sight includes the ability to comprehend the motivations and intentions 
behind behavior. Social communication includes referential communication 
(the ability to share information about one’s own feelings) and social prob- 
lem solving. Box 7-1 provides examples of these researchers’ interview data 
that illustrate the positive effects of working on social understanding. Box 
7-2 presents a different conclusion for social sensitivity and school. 


Social Sensitivity 


Interviewer: Why do you think it [working] would help someone in life? 
Supermarket bag boy: Well,...they [kids] get used to being bossed 
around. You know, some people they don't know how to be bossed 
around. They can't take that, and you know, you learn to work with 
other people [p. 148]. 


Social Insight 


Interviewer: Has work changed your feelings about people? | 
Fast-food worker: Yeah,...like respect their ways. You know people 
have other feelings about different things . . . [p. 150]. 


Social Communication 


Interviewer: How about learning to deal with people, do you think 
you've learned anything about that? | 

Supermarket checker: Some people are rude sometimes. I just ignore it 
and say “Thank you," and they walk away....1 just figure it's their 
problem. ... They bought about $50 worth of groceries; that's what 
I'm here for; they pay my salary [p. 151]. 


(Source: Steinberg et al., 1981.) 
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“BOX 72. SCHOOL COMPETENCY, COMPETITION, 
SOCIAL SENSITIVITY 


impedes the development of social-sensitivity skills? What implications 
might this finding have for educational curricula or policies on athletics? 


Cognition and Personality 


Role of Cognition in Personality 
It is useful to understand not only the nature of cognitive development and 
its implications for adolescent growth but also the role of cognition in 
general personality development. In traditional views of personality, cogni- 
tion consists of stable and highly consistent dispositions or traits. However, 
numerous social scientists have questioned the usefulness of this perspec- 
tive for understanding personality. In particular, it has been argued that the 
trait approach ignores the meaning and implications of such related vari- 
ables as age or sex, cognitive capacities, and the characteristics of the envi- 
ronment. Walter Mischel (1973) has argued that the term trait is merely a 
convenient label for a collection of inferred or observed behaviors. Though 
useful as a summary label for categorized behaviors, it does not explain how 
individuals organize such information. He proposes that certain cognitive 
mechanisms are used to construct mental systems (what Piaget calls sche- 
~ mata) to derive consistency from a complex array of behavioral information. 
‘Therefore, when we want to explain others’ behavior, we call upon these 
mental constructions to derive a sense of consistency. Further, we use these 
mental constructions of traits to attribute cause to behavior. Although des- 
ignating traits as causal factors may be highly questionable, Mischel and 
others (for example, Eiser, 1980) recognize traits as clearly serving the role 
of.summary labels. 

Mischel (1973) has indicated that his “cognitive social learning approach 
... shifts the unit of study from global traits inferred from behavioral signs 
to the individual's cognitive activities and behavior patterns, studied in 
relation to the specific conditions that evoke, maintain, and modify them" 
(p. 265). There are five basic cognition factors in this approach. The first 
factor is the operation on and transformation of information. Individual 
differences exist in cognitive-construction competencies. The branch mod- 
el of formal-operations development has shown that formal operations can 
be applied to some but not all content matter at any given time. Thus, one 
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youth may use formal operations in mathematics but not in interpersonal 
relations. Another may do just the reverse. 

The second factor is the way in which a perceiver encodes and selects 
information to learn. To understand a youth's personality structure, it is - 
essential to understand how he or she filters new information, selectively 
attends to specific pieces of information, and stores the information in 
short-term or long-term memory. 

The relationship between these mental constructions and actual 
performance involves the third factor, the individual's expectancies. A well- 
established body of research has shown that in the absence of new informa- 
tion or in a new social context, we draw upon behavior-outcome expectan- 
cies in directing our behavior. For example, if we have learned that 
cooperation is most likely to lead to positive reactions from others in cer- 
tain situations, we are very likely to cooperate in similar situations if we 
want a similar outcome. Further, the stronger the behavior-outcome expec- 
tancy, the greater the likelihood of resistance to change in behavior. 

The fourth factor is the. subjective value of outcomes. In situations in 
which two or more behaviors can emerge, the choice of behavior is likely to 
be partly determined by the perceived value of a specific outcome. 

Finally, while external reinforcements or consequences of actions exert 
tremendous influence upon behavior, it is also influenced by self-imposed 
regul. tandards, Each of us, through socialization, has adopted rules of 
conduct that are used to determine the appropriateness of an action, the 
sequencing of behavior, and the behavioral-termination process. According 
to Mischel (1973), only when we appreciate these five cognition variables 
and understand how they interact with varying stimulus-control or rein- 
forcement contingencies in environmental settings will we come to under- 
stand the meaning of personality. 

A brief case study will illustrate how this framework can be used to 
explain behavior and to direct therapy. Harry S. is a 16-year-old American 
sex offender. In the past two years Harry has raped three teenage girls. He 
is now incarcerated and is undergoing therapy. 

In therapy sessions it was disclosed that Harry's mental construction of 
females had been clouded by his deceased mother's actions. A prostitute for 
many years, she had frequently engaged in sexual relations in Harry's pres- 
ence. Harry, who has a borderline IQ, has only a limited capacity to under- 
stand what he sees. His mental construction of human sexuality is based 
upon his mother's sexual partners, who frequently beat or hit her during 
the course of the “trick.” Too young to understand that the “John” was 
paying for, sexual relations, Harry selectively encoded the violent aspects of 
the action. The behavior-outcome expectancy that Harry internalized was 
one of high reinforcement and no punishment for violent sexual action. 
Each "John" got what he wanted (sexual gratification) without experienc- 
ing punishment (legal action). Civen the loneliness and despair of a young 
adolescent being reared in a poor foster-care arrangement, when Harry had 
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a choice between involvement with a female and isolation, he was more 
interested in heterosexual contact. Further, Harry had received little moral 
or ethical training and therefore had a very poorly developed self-regula- 
tory system. Thus, as one might suspect, when with female acquaintances, 
Harry demanded sexual relations. If a female acquaintance resisted, he 
raped her. Nevertheless, Harry is a victim as well as a transgressor. His 
socialization, filtered through a limited cognitive capacity, taught him to 
expect and demand sexual relations in a heterosexual context. 

Several intervention strategies are being used. Although Harry's intellec- 
tual abilities are limited, therapists are trying to change his mental con- 
struction of what sexuality means through modeling, role playing, and re- 
hearsal of appropriate interpersonal behavior in a heterosexual context. 
Harry is also being taught more realistic behavior-outcome expectancies in 
a reality-therapy program in which he is rewarded for prosocial and pun- 
ished for antisocial or destructive interpersonal behavior. Finally, he is re- 
ceiving moral training on “right” and “wrong” behavior. As new cognition 
processes develop, Harry is being given, under guarded conditions, oppor: 
tunity to use them in heterosexual situations. 


A Cognitive-Processing Model of Sex Typing 

One last illustration of the importance of recognizing the meaning of cogni- 
tive processes for understanding personality appears warranted. A recent 
theoretical paper by Martin and Halverson (1981) has shown how gender 
stereotyping is actually a normal cognitive process that is based upon an 
information-processing mechanism. These psychologists propose that the 
basic unit of cognition is the schema. Schemata (1) organize and direct 
attention to information, (2) regulate behavior, and (3) structure the interpre- 
tation of information. Martin and Halverson argue that one important type of 
cognition is the sex-related schemata. In particular, the own-sex schema 
directs the selection and categorization of sex-appropriate behavior. The 
own-sex schema structures experience by making schema-consistent infor- 
mation salient and schema-inconsistent information ignored or forgotten. 
Thus, the schema determines what is attended to, encoded, processed, or 
recalled. Finally, when the individual is placed in an ambiguous situation, the 
schemata deal with the ambiguity by providing missing information through 
existing knowledge already stored in the schematic mechanisms. Thus, sex 
typing may be based upon normal cognitive processes associated with a sex- 
related schematic structure. Martin and Halverson's arguments are bolstered 
by the resilience of sex typing in children and adolescents in a society that has 
made substantial efforts to create more equalitarian sex roles. 


; 


Giftedness and Creativity 
' Contrary to what might be assumed, there is no single widely accepted 


definition of giftedness. However, giftedness has, in most research, been 
defined as either (1) creative or productive accomplishment or (2) high test 
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scores that have been shown to predict future accomplishments. The most 
widely used measure of giftedness is an IQ score. Generally, IQ scores 
above 140 have been used to distinguish between above-average individ- 
uals and “geniuses.” Robert Hogan's (1980) summary of the available litera- 
ture provides a general profile of these highly intelligent individuals. 

Early research by Lewis Terman has demonstrated that in addition to 
having extremely high IQs, gifted individuals are perceived as being self- 
confident, conscientious, and prudent and as possessing strong leadership 
abilities. According to research summarized by Hogan (1980), gifted indi- 
viduals also are curious, have excellent memories, and quickly come to 
understand things. Cifted children are generally healthy and maintain nor- 
mal to above-average physical growth, so the common image of the gifted 
adolescent as four-eyed and frail is incorrect. Finally, gifted adolescents are 
generally stable and have relatively few fears or self-doubts. 


According to a recent review of the research literature on the influence of 
parental attitudes and behaviors on creativity in children and adolescents: 


l. Parental feelings of personal security, lack of concern about status, 
disinhibition, and relative indifference to social demands all tend to be 
associated positively with children's creativity. 

2. Parents of creative children tend to be highly competent, both intel- 
lectually and interpersonally. Both mothers and fathers frequently 
have diverse interests within and outside the home. 

3. Creative children appear to have parents who treat them with respect, 
have confidence in their abilities, give them responsibility with auton- 
omy and freedom, and expect them to do well. 

4. The marital and parent-child relationships in families of creative chil- 
dren are not overly close; there appear to be somewhat less family 
unity and perhaps even greater parent-child distance or coolness than 
in the families of less creative children. 

5. Children's creativity tends to be lower, however, where parent-child 
relations are characterized by overt hostility, rejection, and detach- 
ment. 

6. Parental vigilance, authoritarianism-control, dominance, and restric- 
tiveness are consistently found to be atypical of the parent-child rela- 
tionships experienced by creative children. This finding is perhaps the 
most.consistent and best supported of any empirical generalization 
emerging from this review. 


How would you translate these findings into a parent-education or 
teacher*training program designed to enhance creativity in adolescents? 


(Source: Miller and Gerard, 1979.) 
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Thus, the overall portrait of a gifted adolescent is very positive. If the 
portrait has a negative aspect, it is the high potential for boredom with 
school. However, this tendency does not appear to be a characteristic of the 
gifted youth but is likely to reflect a weakness in the school system. 

Hogan (1980) has shown that gifted youths differ in intellectual styles. 
Recent research has demonstrated, for example, that IO and creativity can 
be separated, so that high-IQ/high-creativity adolescents can be compared 
with high-IQ/low-creativity and low-IQ/high-creativity adolescents. In a 
study using this technique (Wallach & Kogan, 1965), high-IQ/high-creativ- 
ity youths were the most mature, competent, flexible, and spontaneous. 
Low-IQ/high-creativity adolescents were nonconforming, underproductive, 
and self-doubting, while high-IQ/low-creativity adolescents were academi- 
| cally motivated, good students, and highly conforming and dependent upon 

others. 

1 Such findings indicate that it is necessary to look at the effects of intelli- 
gence upon social behavior through the mediational process of other cogni- 
tive variables, such as creativity. (See Box 7-3 for a review of family influ- 
ences on creativity.) Until we engage in such research, we are likely to 
remain uninformed about the full effects of intellectual development on 
academic and social behavior. 


Implications of Cognitive Development for Education and Therapy 
Understanding how adolescents think about their world requires an under- 
standing of the stages of cognitive development during late childhood and 
adolescence. Civen that not all adolescents reach formal-operations thought 
at the same time, it is necessary to recognize that some youths will function 
within the limitations of concrete operations and thus will be bound to 
understanding the world through observable events. Educational and thera- 
~ peutic experiences that draw upon complex verbal reasoning and use sym- 
bols and abstractions are unlikely to be successful. For these youths, em- 
phasis should be on experiences that involve frequent interaction with the 
physical or immediate social world. 

[n contrast, formal operations allow adolescents to engage in highly com- 
plex reasoning, including making important mental constructions of their 
own and analyzing them. However, such thought is likely to be associated 
with a strong self-preoccupation. Others will be assumed to be capable of 
seeing how overwhelmingly important the adolescent's perceptions are and 
of seeing their ultimate truth. A variety of experiences in role playing and 
perspective taking may help these adolescents recognize the separation 
between their own mental constructions and others' viewpoints. 

For youths not yet functioning at the stage of formal operations, experi- 
mental programs can be developed to enhance the development of such 
abilities and cognitions. By drawing upon adolescent interests in dating, 
ethics, political views, and social planning, it is possible to develop pro- 
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How might libraries promote adolescent cognitive development? 


grams that require adolescents to confront differing perspectives and to 
learn how to compromise. It may well be necessary to provide programs 
that enhance or accelerate formal operations and the corresponding reason- 
ing abilities before many educational or therapeutic programs can be suc- 
cessful. 


Major Points to Remember ! 
l. A definition of intelligence includes the ability to understand both the 

physical and the social world. 
2. In the psychometric assessment of intelligence, mental age and chrono- 
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logical age are compared on the performance of intellectual tasks. In the 
cognitive-development perspective, intelligence is assessed on the basis 
of whether specific cognitive abilities (such as seriation, verbal deduc- 
tion, proportionality, and so forth) are used in the solution of a problem. 


. Data from both psychometric and cognitive-development studies con- 


firm that important changes in intellectual ability occur during adoles- 
cence. 


. In general, intelligence is not totally fixed at birth (or inherited). Rather, 


certain factors in personality, family relations, and schooling can influ- 
ence intellectual growth. However, the influence of each factor on IO 


- gain or loss appears to be limited. 
. Egocentrism is an important cognitive development during adolescence. 


However, social and work experiences are likely to decrease self-preoc- 
cupation. 


. Understanding how to deal with gifted and creative adolescents requires 


more than merely understanding intellectual differences. In particular, 
understanding how intelligence may or may not interact with creativity 
is essential in the development and management of effective educational 
programs. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 
* What is meant by the statement "She 
certainly is a mature adolescent!" 

Is it really true that adolescents' person 
alities change during the high school and 
college years? 

* When someone refers to your character, 
what does he or she mean? 

Can a person's ego change? 

What is morality? Moral behavior? Mor 
al development? 

Are there different ways of understand 
ing how moral development emerges? 
Does the family truly influence the 
emergence of moral values? 

What is  self-es 
teem? Does it really 
influence an adoles 
cent's well-being? 


How does self-es CHAPTER g 


wien PSYCHOSOCIAL MATURITY AND 
PERSONALITY CHANGE 


* What causes changes in self-esteem? 


I. an earlier chapter we noted that the adolescent experience can be 
tumultuous for some adolescents but that for many more it is a rela- 
tively calm stage in life filled with continuous and gradual growth 
toward maturity. Maturity is one of those often used but seldom de 
fined words. Its ambiguity parallels that in the situation in which a 
parent scolds a child by saying "Why don't you act your age?" The 
message is indeed clear, but the meaning is not. 
A research team at Johns Hopkins University has attempted to find 
a more concise meaning for the term maturity (Greenberger & Soren 
son, 1974). Greenberger and her colleagues (Josselson, Knerr. & 
Knerr, 1975), using the term psychosocial maturity, have proposed 
that growth toward maturity has three primary dimensions. First, ma 
ture people are thought to be capable of functioning effectively on 
their own. This capacity is called individual adequacy and includes 
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elements of self-control, self-esteem, and self-initiative. Second, maturity 
includes the capacity to interact and function with others. This capacity is 
called interpersonal adequacy and includes the ability to communicate, to 
trust, and to understand and manage relations through interpersonal skills. 
"jnally, a mature person has the capacity to contribute to social cohesion. 
This capacity is called social adequacy and includes a form of social com- 
mitment involving the ability to form interpersonal relationships, a general 
openness to the idea that things change, and an acceptance or tolerance of 
differences among people. 

Therefore, when we refer to psychosocial maturity, we are talking about 
the general "character" of the person under consideration—about the total 
configuration of individual, interpersonal, and social-adequacy skills and 
the personality mechanisms that integrate them. We propose that when 
parents or teachers refer to an adolescent as being immature, they are 
actually implying that he or she has weak social, individual, and/or inter- 
personal skills. Although the term character, in common language, refers to 
the full personality profile of an individual, it clearly also includes aspects of 
perceived and actual psychosocial maturity. 

In the pages that follow, we shall explore some of the general research 
findings on adolescent personality development that are important to an 
understanding of growth toward maturity and the corresponding formation 
of character. It is not possible to discuss all of the personality variables that 
contribute to maturity in this chapter, but we shall try to explore some of 
those variables that we believe are most important for working effectively 
with adolescents. But to begin with, let us consider a recent controversy: 


_does personality actually change during adolescence, or do we misperceive 


reality through comparisons of one generation with the next? 


A Controversy over Personality Change versus Cohort Differences 


Although adolescence is thought to be a period of either abrupt or gradual 
change in personality functions, depending upon one of two theoretical 
views, there are scholars who propose that many of what are thought to be 
age changes in personality are actually reflections of cohort or historical 
trends. Longitudinal studies such as those described by Vaillant (1977) have 
shown, for example, that neurotic defenses (such as reaction formation, 
intellectualization, displacement, or repression) heighten during adoles- 
cence but are replaced by more mature defenses (such as sublimation) dur- 
ing adulthood. 

Defense mechanisms are psychological mechanisms that enable a person 
to handle unpleasant, anxiety-arousing emotions. Neurotic defenses are be- 
lieved, in psychiatric circles, to be psychological mechanisms that block the 
expression of unconscious needs and anxiety. For example, a reaction for- 
mation is behavior that is just the opposite of a strong, unconscious emo- 
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tional need. When an adolescent boy who loves his mother dearly and 
draws emotional support from her consistently responds to her attention 
with hostility and confrontation, he may be coping with unconscious emo- 
tional fears associated with lack of independence through a reaction forma- 
tion. i 

Intellectualization, as an unhealthy defense mechanism, is a process of 
analyzing a problem from a purely intellectual perspective, while denying 
the affective or practical side of the issue. Therefore, when an adolescent is 
able only to examine an issue from an intellectual perspective at the exclu- 
sion of any emotional consideration, he or she is intellectualizing to avoid 
feelings of anxiety associated with emotional states that accompany the 
thoughts. 

In contrast to intellectualization, displacement recognizes emotions but 
projects them toward something other than the real target. For example, 
the senior author once worked with an adolescent who reported adamant 
hatred for his father's need to use a cane to walk. During the adolescent's 
early childhood, it was finally disclosed, he was physically abused by his 
father. In return, a neurotic defense emerged in which the hatred of the 
father was displaced onto the cane to avoid the stress of recognizing hatred 
of a parent. In some cases the anxiety is so potentially overwhelming that 
an adolescent uses repression to prevent the emergence of an unconscious 
state of guilt or hatred. Fortunately, neurotic defenses are not used exten- 
sively in the course of normal development, and even a “moderate” level of 
usage steadily declines toward the end of adolescence (Vaillant, 1977). 

In adulthood more mature coping mechanisms include sublimation, in 
which unconscious emotional states are directed toward socially acceptable 
endeavors. For example, hatred may be directed toward fair competition, or 
unconscious sexual needs may be fulfilled by giving of oneself through 
altruistic service or charity. 

. Research by Raymond Cattell (1979) has also provided compelling evi- 

dence for age trends in personality development during adolescence. His 

work shows that ego strength (or impulse control) is poor during early 

adolescence but gradually improves with age. Other personality factors, 

such as independence, the capacity to mobilize energy (direct one's efforts), ` 
and anxiety, also have been found to have an almost identical linear rela- 

tionship with age; that is, with each age change there is a corresponding 

increase in the personality variable or characteristic. ^ —  —— 

The unfortunate problem with this and other research demonstrating an 
age trend in personality change during adolescence is its basic methodologi- 
cal design, As noted in Chapter 4, cross-sectional or one-cohort longitudinal 
designs cannot be used to test whether the findings are reflections of true 
age changes or of cohort effects. To test this possibility, Nesselroade and 
Baltes (1974) assessed age cohorts between the ages of 13 and 18 over a two: 
year period. A total of 1800 male and female adolescents from 32 West 
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Virginia public schools were included in the study. Although some age 
trends were observed, these investigators found that, asa whole, cohort 
differences reflecting historical and cultural movements accounted for most 
of the change in personality development. For example, on the whole, 
changes in conscience development, social/emotional anxiety, and achieve- 
ment were really independent of age levels. These data suggest that when 
differing age cohorts (for example, 13-year-olds versus 14-year-old) are fol- 
lowed over the course of their adolescence, major increases or decreases in 
personality variables might be found, but cohort differences in patterns of 
change are also likely to be evident. 

This research means that not only will we find age changes in personality 
development during adolescence, but each new age cohort is likely to be 
different from those preceding or following. (See Box 8-1.) Further, the 
Nesselroade and Baltes (1974) data suggest that as adolescents we are as 
likely to develop certain personality characteristics that are similar to our 
age mates’ as we are to follow some universal general pattern of develop- 
ment. Indeed, this conclusion: means that each generation may well be 
unique. 


Character Formation during Adolescence 
Ithough it is very likely that historical or cohort factors contribute to 
different patterns of growth in each new generation of adolescents, it is also 
true that major changes in personality do occur during adolescence. Clini- 
-cal experience and psychoanalytically based research provide compelling 
evidence that the study of growth toward maturity can readily be viewed as 
the study of character formation. In stripping away the ambiguities sur- 


| ‘The evidence provided by Nesselroade and Baltes (1974) indicates that 
W How would you deal —| there has been a gradual decrease in superego control. In other words, 
with an adolescent who each new generation has had less control over natural impulses. In recent 
| frequently uses in C | years an ever-increasing number of scholars have been discussing the 
 tualizat in de ne growing narcissism (self-love) among adolescents. Some authors discuss 


the trend in terms.of a “cosmetic” youth culture, while others write of the 
"spoiled" generation. A number of individuals see this trend reflected in 
the punk-rock movement. Others focus on drug usage, decreased academ- 
ic performance, or student protest riots as evidence of increased impul- 
siveness and growing narcissism. What personal experiences have’ you 
had that support this notion of increased narcissism? What experiences 
refute this notion? Is it a correct reflection of societal change? 
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rounding the definition of character, we cannot help: coming to a basic 
conclusion that the primary nature and function of character are in its 
psychic structure and utility in regulating self-esteem and interpersonal 
behavioral styles (Blos, 1979). The study of character formation is. impor- 
tant for working with young people because it helps in understanding how 
personality emerges, and how feelings (positive or negative) about oneself 
are regulated. We will begin our discussion of this psychological construct 
with some general definitions. Next we will outline a theory of character 
formation and then examine some research. 


Some General Definitions and Assumptions 


In the literature on character formation, the term ego is used interchange- 
ably with the term character. Additionally, the ego is consistently examined 
in developmental terms. Thus, clinicians and scholars alike speak of ego 
development and ego stages. Ego, like character, refers to the psychological 
mechanisms of the personality that provide an understanding of the world 
through the integration of information. Further, the ego is the storehouse of 
personality characteristics that come to define character. Thus, character is 
the total configuration of personality characteristics and processes by which 
these characteristics interact with the world. . 

Ego stages are thought to be potential fixation points, or plateaus, in 
development. Each is thought to reflect a particular character type with 
highly integrated cognitive and interpersonal styles of functioning. Finally, 
ego stages, or character types, are motivational psychic structures that di- 
rect behavior, give meaning to experience, and filter information. Thus, a 
given ego stage is thought to be predictive of a certain type of individual 
with highly specific behavioral tendencies. T'hese behavioral tendencies are 
the direct consequence of how the personality processes. information, as- 
sesses it, and assigns meaning to it. Although an individual can temporarily 
stop at a given stage, it is thought that the “character” of a given stage can 
be transformed by either psychological crisis from within or sociocultural 
conditions from without (Loevinger, 1976). Therefore, we prefer to use the 
term plateau rather than fixation in describing an individual's current stage 
or level of ego functioning. 

One simple illustration of a common character type is the rigid personal- 
ity. Certain individuals who have been reared in an authoritarian home are 
likely to develop a very rigid, moralistic personality in which everything is 
seen in simple right-versus-wrong terms. This personality type leads the 
individual to ignore information that is inconsistent with his or her view- 
points at the expense of personal growth and change. In this case the 
character-type can lead to undesirable consequences for higher levels of 
maturity. 
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The Adolescent Process of Character Formation 

Although many scholars have stated that character formation undergoes 
changes during adolescence, surprisingly few have attempted to describe 
the major preconditions that stimulate such change. Jean Piaget (see Chap- 
ter 7) has proposed that major changes in cognitive abilities assist the ado- 
lescent in viewing the world in new and more sophisticated ways through 
the emergence of formal-operations logic. There is little doubt that struc- 
tural changes in the manner in which adolescents perceive their world 
contribute very significantly to the process of character formation. When 
adolescents are capable of thinking about their own thoughts and are able 
to see the world around them in more abstract terms, ego processes behind 
character formation allow more complex characters to form. But there are 
other processes of equal importance that contribute to the predictability of 
character formation during adolescence. 

Drawing upon his extensive psychotherapy with children and adoles- 
Set» Peter Blos (1979) has idan Ud dur essentiel precondition io m 
acter formation during adolescence. The first is the loosening of infantile 
object ties. Stimulated by pubertal change, adolescents gradually come to 
reorganize their identification with and commitments to parental figures to 
include other role models. This transformation permits a psychic restruc- 
turing that supports the establishment of new identifications (for example, 
with friends) and the exploration of new independence. 

The second precondition, which is perhaps the most difficult to under- 


stand, has to do with the implications of and necessity for trauma. Only 


through experience with traumatic conditions can an adolescent develop 


the special sensitivities to recognize and deal with the consequences of 


such dangerous occurrences as loss of emotional attachments, loss of self- 
control, or decline in self-esteem. Through experience with traumatic con- 
ditions, the ego comes to internalize a psychic mechanism that allows the 
residual trauma to serve as an organizing force in the process of character 
formation. Thus, the potential trauma of negative psychosocial experiences 
can be converted into an adaptive function that allows the ego to cope with 
such situations and to gain from such experiences. 

The third precondition is that a state of ego continuity must be main- 
tained for appropriate, positive character formation to occur. In other 


words, before one can have a future, one must recognize the immediate 
past and develop a sense of heritage, of social identity, of where one comes 
from. 

Finally, the fourth precondinion is the resolution of bisexual orientation 
(vearning for relations with either sex). Sexual orientation must be resolved 
to diminish sexual ambiguity and provide a sense of committed’ sexual- 
identity-formation. mx dE = 

In summary, the preconditions for and the organizing force behind the 
movement toward more mature character functioning include both cogni- 
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tive and ego-mechanism changes. New logical-reasoning abilities and major 
changes in psychic structures allow the adolescent to surge ahead in person- 
ality functioning. But these new conditions may be merely the foundation 


for change. According to Blos (1979), the adolescent must experience occa- 
sional trauma, which sets the stage for a dialectic process of one force being 
countered by another. This dialectic process forces the adolescent to re- 
think his or her position. However, this rethinking must be accompanied by 
the security of a comfortable place in the family. Corresponding changes in 
ego stage or character formation are considered to be appropriate and nor- 
mative occurrences during adolescence. No wonder that at some point we 
are likely to say to almost every adolescent we work with that he or she 
seems like a new or different person. 


"go Stages as Reflections of Character Types 


Jane Loevinger's (1976) work on the specification and operationalization of 
six major character, or ego-stage, types is among the strongest and most 
useful in contemporary research literature. Though correlated with age, 
these ego stages are viewed as psychological constructs that are partially 
independent of age. Thus, young and old alike can be found in any given 
stage—fixated, so to speak, at a particular level of ego development. Loe- 
vinger (1976) summarizes seven stages with three transitional phases (or 
half-stages). Each stage has its own "character style." 

The first stage, known as the presocial or symbiotic ego stage, is the 


lowest level of ego functioning. In this stage, individuals are capable of 
recognizing only their own needs and gratification and are oblivious to 
everything else. These individuals are in a symbiotic stage with their moth- 
ers and cannot distinguish between themselves and their mothers as unique 
and separate entities. 

: Once language and elementary reasoning have developed, individuals 
generally move into the second stage, the impulsive stage, which maintains a 
character style ruled by impulses. These individuals are preoccupied with 
satisfaction of physical needs and the expression of sexual and aggressive 
impulses. Such people are highly egocentric, fail to recognize rules, and view 
actions as good or bad only because they are punishable or rewardable. 

The third stage focuses on a se/f-protective character. In this stage, indi- 
viduals recognize rules but obey them only if doing so is to their advantage. 
The self-protective character is deceptive, exploitative, and manipulative. 
A major transitional phase occurs between this stage and the next. At this 
point the individual is still manipulative yet obeys rules if doing so serves a 
purpose (usually rules are obeyed or manipulated solely on the basis of self- 
interest). 

In the fourth stage, a conformist character emerges with a strong empha- 
sis upon following rules. Disapproval of and shame after breaking rules 
dominate this character type. Individuals in this stage focus upon the per- 
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ceived importance of appearance, reputation, status, and material objects. 
Generally, the behavior of these people is stereotypically rigid in every 
way. A transitional phase also occurs at the end of this stage. It is associated 
with the development of introspection abilities. In this phase a new self- 
awareness develops, self-criticism becomes possible, and recognition of psy- 
chological causation, or motives, grows. 

The fifth stage, the conscientious character, is associated with the use of 
inner rules and the sensations of guilt that accompany social transgressions. 
The conscientious person is capable of recognizing feelings and motives 
that guide behavior and is consciously concerned with obligations, ideals, 
and internal standards of excellence. The transition from this stage is medi- 
ated by the third transitional phase, in which greater psychological com- 
plexity emerges and the individual is coming to see that social relations 
should be viewed as on a continuum rather than as polar opposites. 

The autonomous character, or the sixth stage, is associated with individ- 
uals who are concerned about inner conflicts and the balance between 
needs and ideals. These individuals are highly tolerant of differing views, 
are capable of seeing the complexity of life, emphasize individuality and 
autonomy, and are greatly concerned about self-fulfillment. 

In the last, highest ego stage, the character style is one of integrated 
wholeness. People in this stage cherish individual differences rather than 
merely tolerating them. Though the last stage is thought to differ from the 
previous one, for most of us it is just as easy to view this stage as a subtle 
variation of the autonomous character. A more detailed summary of the 
major elements of the character style of each ego stage can be found in 
Table 8-1. 

Illustrations of the interpersonal style of a preconformist (Stages 1, 2, and 
3), a conformist (Stage 4), and a postconformist (Stages 5 and 6) adolescent 
should clarify ego-stage functioning. We were recently asked to work with 
a family whose father had died. The mother began seeing other men a few 
months after her husband's death and married two years later. The stepfa- 
ther and the mother's 14-year-old daughter battled constantly. Ultimately, 
the mother, stepfather, and daughter sought assistance. As part of a full 
psychological work-up, all three were assessed on ego-stage functioning. 
The adults were postconformist, and the daughter was preconformist. Her 
preconformist interpersonal style was manipulative and exploitative. She 
would confront her stepfather as being unable to replace her father. She 
continually attempted to manipulate him through occasional docile compli- 
ance and subtle but pointed comments that he failed to do things as well as 
her father. On almost a daily basis, she told her mother that she wished her 
dad were back and that it would be nice to have things the way they once 
were. In this illustration a young adolescent was placed too quickly into a 
new family arrangement, and her preconformist character could not deal 
with it. Ongoing counseling is helping her cope with her situation, and she 
is achieving meaningful gains in her ego-stage functioning. 


TABLE 8-1. ‘Three broad comparisons of stages of ego development 


Preconformist 


Conformist 


Postconformist 


Stage 


Presocial (1-1) 
Symbiotic (1-1) 
Impulsive (1-2) 


Self-protective 
(Delta) 


Transition from 
self-protective 
to conformist 
(Delta/3) 


Conformist (1-3) 


Transition from 
conformist to 
conscientious; 
self- 
consciousness 


(1-3/4) 


Conscientious 
(1-4) 


Transition from 


conscientious to 


autonomous., 


Autonomous (1-5) 


Integrated (1-6) 


Impulse control, 


“moral” style 


Impulsive, fear 


Fear of being 


caught, externa- 
lizing blame, 
opportunistic 


Obedience and 


conformity to 
social norms; 
simple and ab- 
solute rules 


Conformity to ex- 


ternal rules, 
shame, guilt for 
breaking rules 


Dawning realiza- 


tion of stan- 
dards, contin- 
gencies, 
self-criticism 


Self-evaluated 


standards, self- 
criticism 


Individuality, cop- 


ing with inner 
conflict 


Add: Coping with 


conflicting in- 
ner needs? 


Add: Reconciling 


inner conflicts, 
renunciation of 
unattainable 
goals 


Interpersonal 
style 


Autistic 

Symbiotic 

Receiving, depen- 
dent, exploitive 


Wary, manipula- 
tive, exploitive 


Manipulative, 
obedient 


Belonging, help- 
ing, superficial 
niceness 


Being helpful, 
deepened inter- 
est in interper- 
sonal relations 


Intensive, respon- 
sible, mutual 
concern for 
communication 


Cherishing of in- 


terpersonal rela- 


tions 


Add: Respect for 
autonomy 


Add: Cherishing 
of individuality 


Conscious 
preoccupations 


Self versus nonself 
Self versus nonself 
Bodily feelings, es- 
pecially sexual 
and aggressive 
Self-protection, 
wishes, things, 
advantages, 
control 
Concrete aspects 
of traditional 
sex roles; physi- 
cal causation as 
opposed to psy- 
chological cau: 
sation 
Appearance, so- 
cial acceptabil 
ity, banal feel- 
ings, behavior 
Consciousness of 
the self as sepa- 
rale from the 
group, recogni- 
tion of psycho- 
logical causa- 
tion 


Differentiated 
feelings, mo- 
tives for behav- 
ior, self-respect, 
achievements, 
traits, expres- 
sion 

Communicating, 
expressing ideas 
and feelings, 
process and 
change 

Vividly conveyed 
feeling; integra: 
tion of physio- 
logical and psy- 
chological 
causation of be: 
havior; develop: 
ment; role con- 
ception, 
self-fulfillment, 
self in social 
context 

Add: Identity 


Cognitive style 


Stereotypy, con- 


ceptual confu- 
sion 


Conceptual sim- 


plicily, stereo- 
types 


Conceptual sim- 


plicity, stereo: 
types, clichés 


Awareness of indi- 


vidual differ- 
ences in atti- 
tudes, interests, 
and abilities, 
mentioned in 
global and 
broad terms 


Conceptual com- 


plexity, idea of 
patterning 


Toleration for 


paradox and 
contradiction 


Increased concep- 


tual complexity; 
complex pat- 
terns, toleration 
for ambiguity, 
broad scope, ob- 
jectivity 


? Add means in addition to the description applying to the previous level. 
Source: Hauser, 1978. 
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Wi /dentify two or three 
adolescent characters in 
recent films or in litera- 
ture. What is each char- 
acter's ego stage? What 
is your rationale for your 
choice of stages? 


` 


A recent experience with a pregnant teenager in a family relation pro- 
gram demonstrates how a conformist interpersonal style can lead to unex- 
pected consequences for a family. The parents viewed their daughter as 
pleasant, easy to handle, rule abiding, and a good student. As most parents 
would be, they were shocked by the news of the pregnancy. They said that 
their daughter was a good girl, knew the rules and values of the family, and 
had high standards. How, then, they wondered, did she find herself preg- 
nant? The answer was vividly stated by the girl herself. In an informal 
conversation she disclosed that her relationship with her boyfriend was so 
important in assuring her a sense of belonging that making love to someone 
she “loved” seemed both appropriate and necessary to assure receiving love 
in return. Having now found herself pregnant, however, she lamented that 
she was experiencing intense shame and guilt for “letting her parents 
down.” 

Postconformist character may be seen during adolescence, but it is more 
likely to be observed in late adolescence—if at all. One unusual illustration 
was reported to us by a counselor working with runaways. A 17-year-old 
girl who had left home when she was 15 came to a runaway center for 
medical assistance for a bronchial infection. When interviewed about her 
reasons for running away, she said that people must cherish and respect 
their parents for their love and support but evaluate their own needs and 
find their own individuality. 

Research has shown that ego-stage development occurs during adoles- 
cence and that different interpersonal character styles are associated with 
different ego stages during adolescence. A series of eight small longitudinal 
studies (Redmore & Loevinger, 1979) illustrate that ego-stage functions 
advance from early to late adolescence. However, by the end of high school 
the rate of change appears to level off. According to these studies, high 
intelligence is usually but not always associated with higher ego stage. 


There is some reason to suspect that lower socioeconomic status is predic- 
tive of lower ego-stage functioning, but since the data from these studies 
are confounded with race differences, limitations of sampling, and so forth, 
this conclusion is only speculation. It does seem reasonable that due to 
limited opportunities adolescents from lower socioeconomic backgrounds 
may not experience the environmental conditions necessary for strong fa- 
cilitation of higher: ego-stage development. We suspect that given the right 
experiences, these adolescents would come to develop higher ego-stage 
functioning too. 

Sadly, national norms are not available on the proportion of early adoles- 
cents expected in each of the stages. However, recent work by Robert Holt 
(1980) provides national norms for late adolescents. As can be seen in Table 


W Would you prefer to 
teach preconformist, 
conformist, or postcon- 
formist adolescents? 
Why? 
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found that the character styles of the ego stages are associated with predict- 
able interpersonal styles. For example, Candee (1974) has shown that low- 
er-stage adolescents tend to view politics in more concrete and emotional 
ways than do higher-stage youths, who see politics from a more complex 
perspective that includes the importance of justice and values. Similarly, 
Hauser (1978) found in a study of adolescent girls that postconformists had 
a more responsive and warm interpersonal style than did preconformists 
and conformists. 

These and other studies show that ego-stage assessments are useful in 
understanding character style and that character style appears to be predic- 
tive of interpersonal style. T'hus, ego development is one reasonable way to 
operationalize the study of psychosocial maturity. 


Moral Reasoning and Interpersonal Behavior 


Part of character formation is the development of a values system built 
around a set of moral principles. Early theoretical and research efforts have 
provided three major perspectives on moral development. To ensure that 
we are clear about some fundamental terms used in discussing moral devel- 
opment, we will first briefly define morality, moral behavior, and moral 
character. In a comprehensive review on moral conduct, Robert Hogan 
(1973) has made distinctions between each of these constructs. When refer- 
ring to morality, one is referring to an external system of rules designed by 
society as general guidelines for social or interpersonal behavior. This soci- 
etal code of conduct determines what is considered just and fair. Moral 
behavior, then, consists of actions in accordance with the rules. Moral char- 


acter is not so much a person's actions, although they are important, as the 


motives, dispositions, or reasons behind them. Keep these distinctions in 
mind as you read the following discussion. 


TABLE 8-2. Frequency distributions of levels of ego development 
(Total Protocol Ratings): national norms 


arr) TE Louer oro rar TG le, 

TPR category Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Impulsive (1-2) N 2 2 3 3 2 
Self-protective (4) 3 3 15 7 10 6 
Ritual/traditional (4/3) 9 4 14 10 12 10 
Conformist (1-3) 12 10 26 26 21 20 
Self-aware (1-3/4) 4] 59 34 4l 37 40 
Conscientious (1-4) 22 31 9 10 13 16 
Individualistic (1-4/5) 8 9 | 3 3 4 
Autonomous (1-5) . —3 0 —a4 —à l 
Integrated (1-6) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
n 162 181 314 309 476 490 


a Less than 12. 
Source: Holt, 1980. 
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FUNKY WINKERBEAN By Tom Batiuk 


OHN DARLING HERE COACH, HOW WOULD YOU PERSONALLY , I PREFER 
TROING TO FIND OUT IF ASSESS THE MORAL FIBERZ ASTRO - TURF | 
SCANDALS LIKE WATERGATE l 
HAVE. AFFECTED THE. MORAL 

FIBER OF OUR YOUTH | 


Three Theoretical Perspectives on Moral Development 


The general tenets of the cognitive-development perspective most closely 
resemble elements of the theory of ego-stage development. In this perspec- 
tive, children and adolescents are self-regulating individuals whose behav- 
ior is governed by conceptual rules. A norm of reciprocal respect between 
individuals guides social cooperation and moral conduct; moral behavior 
reflects the ways that individuals justify their actions; character is thought 
to be formed by internal judgmental principles. Thus, moral rules reflect 
the conviction that each person must maintain a sense of reciprocity be 
tween self and others. Further, moral action stresses motive more than 
actual behavior. 

In contrast, in the /earning-theory perspective, commonly known as a 
stimulus-response or modeling orientation, the adolescent is a passive indi- 
vidual whose actions are determined by external forces. Morality as a sys- 
tem of social conduct is the inhibition (or behavioral repression) of forbid: 

3 den or unsanctioned behaviors. Moral behavior consists of specific patterns 
that are acquired through the reinforcement of behavior or the observation 
of others' actions (modeling). Moral character, then, is based upon the mo- 
tive of acquiring positive reinforcement and avoiding punishment. 

Finally, the psychoanalytic perspective delineates morality as a self-cen- 
tered personality system that focuces on the inhibition of selfish instinctual 
drives. Checks and balances between instinctual drives and a social con- 
science are thought to define the primary boundaries of a sense of morality. 
Moral behavior, from this perspective, is studied through the examination 
of moral standards that are thought to originate with parental standards. 
Moral character is defined as conscience or internalized moral standards. 

Each perspective has its own utility. To understand, for example, the 
misconduct of a physically aggressive and violent adolescent boy, a thera 
pist or teacher with a cognitive-development perspective would explore the 
youth's level of moral justification for his actions. A professional using a 
learning-theory orientation would look for the reinforcing elements in the 
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acts of assault, attempt to identify role models that vicariously reinforce 
this misconduct, and specify the stimuli that trigger the aggressive behav- 
ior. Finally, a professional with a psychoanalytic perspective would concen- 
trate on understanding parental relations, the regulation of guilt and con- 
science development, and the manner in which the youth succeeds or fails 
in controlling his impulses and desires. 

While all three perspectives are worthy of further attention, in the re- 
mainder of this section we shall focus on the cognitive-development per- 
spective. We believe that in working with adolescents it is essential to 
understand how they gain moral knowledge and use moral rules to guide 
their behavior and justify their conduct (or misconduct). 


Moral Stages and Rules of Conduct 


Lawrence Kohlberg (1969) has provided the single most comprehensive 
cognitive model on rules of conduct and the way in which they define 
stages in moral development. He argues that rules of social conduct evolve 
through a series of stages. In the process of cognitive development, new 
cognitive abilities support the emergence of new rules of social conduct. 
These rules, or judgmental principles, are the essence of moral stages. 

Kohlberg (1969) has proposed six universal stages of moral development. 
In Stage l individual judgments of justice are centered around obedience 
and punishment. At this stage the individual defers to others, either be- 
cause they are thought to have superior talents or knowledge or because the 
individual wants to avoid potential trouble. In Stage 2 moral actions are 
based primarily upon the satisfaction of one's own needs. In both Stage 1 
and Stage 2, moral judgment is based upon external, physical happenings 
rather than personal standards. Stage 3 has a highly conformist, or “good 
person," orientation. Moral judgments are based upon a need to please 
others and win their approval. Stage 4 is characterized by an almost blind 
respect for authority and a need to maintain the current social order. In 
both Stage ? and Stage 4, moral rules and standards are built around main- 
taining the conventional order and performing proper and correct roles. 
Stage 5 is the recognition of reciprocity. Relationships and duties are de- 
fined in terms of contractual agreement between two or more individuals 
on acceptable standards of conduct. Finally, in Stage 6 rules of conduct 
focus on universal principles of mutual respect and trust. 

Kohlberg (1969) supports this model of universal stages in moral develop- 
ment with age-trend data on boys aged 10, 13, and 16 in the United States, 
Taiwan, and Mexico (See Figure 8-1). Longitudinal studies by other re- 
searchers have also provided support for this sequence of moral stages (see, 
for example, Holstein, 1976; Kuhn, 1976b; Parikh, 1980; Rest, 1975). 

Thus, adolescence is a period of moral development, as well as ego devel- 
opment. As one matures, the principles of moral conduct become more 
complex. Lower levels of development are self-protective and oriented 
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FIGURE 8-1. Age trends in moral judgment in middle-class urban boys in three 
nations (Source: Kohlberg, 1969). 


toward the external world. Middle levels are focused upon following tradi- 
tional roles and maintaining the existing social order. In the higher levels of 
moral judgment and psychosocial maturity, rules of conduct are based on 
reciprocity and mutual agreements on correct social behavior. 


Family Contributions to Moral Development 

It has been assumed for centuries that the family has a major influence 
upon the adolescent's moral values. Research suggests that at least for 
young adolescent boys, there is a modest but significant relationship be- 
tween their stage of moral noral development and their parents' (Haan, Langer, 
VU Ro dum The he results of other. studies suggest that the mo "AM: S 


peut boys scored we than His dM dn boys on E -reasoning abili 
ties. Research on Indian and U.S. families (Parikh, 1980) indicates that 
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having a parent whose moral-stage functioning is at least one stage higher 
assists moral development. Thus, modeling of more advanced moral-stage 
reasoning may advance development. 

Parikh (1980) suggests that two additional factors contribute to the moral 
development of children and adolescents. Parents who encourage their chil- 
dren to engage in open democratic discussion of issues enhance their moral 
development, as do parents who model inductive-reasoning techniques in 
discipline. 


Ego Mechanisms and Self-Esteem 


Ego mechanisms, in self-concept definitions, are reflected in an adolescent's 
sense of self-esteem. Anyone who has worked with adolescents is well 
aware of the vulnerable nature of self-esteem during this period. The im- 
portance of peer relations increases, and feedback from friends and ac- 


li. 


This young boy's self-image and that of the girl on the following page have been affected by several forces. 
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quaintances can instantly raise or lower self-esteem. When friendships are 
stable, positive reinforcement for peer compliance, academic success, or 
acceptable street behavior heightens feelings of self-esteem. However, the 
very next day this sense of self-pride can plummet if relationships with 
peers or teachers become conflicting and hostile. 

Although there is a large volume of research on self-esteem, it has never 
been well conceptualized, and the relationship between self-concept and 
self-esteem is poorly understood. Therefore, we need to take a few mo: 
ments to offer a general overview of how we conceptualize the two phe 
nomena. Self-concept, from our perspective, is an ego process that involves 
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What are some of these forces and what have been their effects? 
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the appraisal of one's own image. Though some might argue that it is a 
unitary or unidimensional construct (a whole), we propose that it is a com- 
plex phenomenon that becomes increasingly so with advancement in ego- 
stage development. In many ways, when one is talking about self-concept, 
one is referring to self-identity. As we will discuss in Chapter 9, identity 
cafi include a wide range of appraisals on both personal and social elements 
of self (see, for example, Openshaw, Thomas, & Rollins, 1981). In this 
chapter we are more directly concerned with self-esteem. 

As the work of Morris Rosenberg (1965) shows, the dynamics of the 
development of a positive self-image and the self-evaluative correlate of 
self-esteem are intricately interrelated. Indeed, he concludes that there is a 
very strong relationship between ego mechanisms and self-esteem. Accord- 
ing to Rosenberg, adolescents with low self-esteem (egophobes) exhibit per- 


sonality characteristics that are associated with lower ego stages and that 


reflect neurotic and poor social adjustment, while adolescents with higher 


self-esteem (egophiles) behave at higher ego stages and use correspondingly 
more mature styles in their social relationships. 


Three views of how we sense or experience self-esteem have been pro- 
posed (L. E. Wells & Marwell, 1976). One theory is that we sense it as a 
form of self-love. Thus, self-esteem is part of an emotional affection for 
oneself. In psychiatric theory such self-love is associated with psychic ener- 
gies and drive mechanisms. Another view is that self-esteem is the process 
of self-acceptance. In this perspective, self-esteem is the reflection of self- 
evaluated attitudes. These attitudes elicit states of inner security (or lack of 
security). Finally, some theorists look at self-esteem as a sense of compe- 
tence. In this perspective, self-esteem reflects confidence in one's capabili- 
ties. 

Regardless of which perspective one accepts, two major elements are 
necessary in any understanding of self-concept and self-esteem. First, there 
must be a personality mechanism or psychodynamic process that allows the 
individual to evaluate elements of self. Second, there must be an ego mech- 


anism that allows the emotional reaction to be felt. There is general agree- 
ment that this element is an expression of affection (in this case, self-affec- 
tion or self-esteem). 


Individual Differences and Developmental Change 


Because a variety of social conditions influence emotional states and feel- 
ings of self-worth, we might expect differences in sensations of self-esteem 
under different adolescent life conditions. For example, although some evi- 
dence (M, Rosenberg, 1965) suggests that coming from a less-valued social 
class or racial group is associated with lower self-esteem, comparisons of 
youths of different races but similar socioeconomic backgrounds have 
shown few differences in self-esteem (see, for example, Louden, 1980). Sur- 
prisingly, in various ethnic-group comparisons, girls appear to have lower 


levels of self-esteem than boys (Louden, 1980). Additional evidence (Offer, 
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What are some of the factors that can influence self-esteem in early adolescence? 
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Ostrov, & Howard, 1977) suggests that boys have healthier self-perceptions 
than girls in four cultures (the United States, Israel, Ireland, and Australia). 


Although girls report having a more positive moral self-image, boys report 
healthier states of impulse control and sexual attitudes and behaviors. Giv- 


en that impulse control and sexual behavior become central issues during 
thé onset of pubescence, boys may maintain higher self-esteem because of 
their self-perceived ability to maintain control over sexual sensations. — 

It has been generally assumed by several theorists (for example, E. H. 
Erikson, 1968; S. Freud, 1969; B. McCandless, 1970) that the importance of 
self-concept and self-esteem is associated with the upheavals of the onset of 
pubescence and physiological changes in the reproductive system. Al- 
though there are some exceptions (for example, Dusek, 1978), several longi- 
tudinal studies have documented that self-concept and self-esteem change 
during adolescence. For example, in a comparison of the responses of boys 
and girls in Grades 6 and 12 (Engel, 1959), self-esteem was generally stable, 
but boys became more personally oriented while girls became more socially 
oriented in their self-perceptions. A later study (R. G. Simmons, Rosen- 
berg, & Rosenberg, 1973) found that early adolescents have poorer self- 
images and thus much lower self-esteem than older adolescents. Finally, in 
a longitudinal comparison of Black and White male and female adolescents 
(Gray-Little & Appelbaum, 1979), self-concept but not self-esteem was sub- 
ject to developmental change. As in the previous study, as the subjects 
moved from childhood into early adolescence, there was a small but signif- 
cant decline in positive self-concept. 

These studies show that several sex-related differences can be expected 
in adolescents’ self-esteem, and that during early adolescence self-esteem is 
likely to decline for both boys and girls. However, these declines in self- 
esteem are transitional factors that diminish in later adolescence and young 
adulthood. The declines are probably associated with the onset of puberty 
and major hormonal and physiological changes, although this conclusion is | 
still speculative and needs further confirmation through longitudinal data. 


Self-Esteem as a Predictor of Behavior 


High self-esteem has been found to be predictive of a multitude of impor- 
tant personality characteristics and social behaviors. For example, positive 
self-images are associated with positive mental-health indices (see, for ex- 
ample, Hauser, 1976), more mature intimacy skills, a sense of initiative, and 
acceptance of ethnic identity or heritage (Paul & Fischer, 1980). 
Unfortunately, few studies with sound research designs have been con- 
ducted on the effects of lower or higher self-esteem on social behaviors. For 
obvious ethical reasons, we cannot extensively manipulate self-esteem to 
determine the effects of the manipulations upon social behaviors; since low. 
self-esteem has been shown to be associated with a variety of personality 
characteristics and social behaviors, it would be questionable to lower any- 
one’s self-esteem. However, there is a very useful technique called cross- 
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FIGURE 8-2. A cross-lagged panel design 


lagged panel correlation that allows at least a crude estimate of the influ- 
ence of self-esteem on behavior. This technique requires a longitudinal 
assessment of individuals at two different times on at least two different 
variables that are thought to be associated. 

This design is shown in Figure 8-2. The autocorrelations simply measure 
stability of behavior over time. The synchronous correlations give an esti- 
mate of the relationship between the two variables at the same time. How- 
ever, the cross-lagged correlations give an estimate of the ability of the 
variable at Time | to predict the other variable at Time 2. For example, as 


we have illustrated in Figure 8-2, let us assume that A, is measuring self- 


esteem and B, is measuring some aspect of delinquency. If the correlation 
between A, and B, is significantly higher than the correlation between B, 
and A,, we can assume that self-esteem is more predictive of delinquency 
than delinquency is predictive of lower self-esteem. Indeed, a study con- 
ducted on this question led to this same conclusion (F. R. Rosenberg & 
Rosenberg, 1978). 

Kahle, Kulka, and Klingel (1980) have argued that two theoretically plau- 
sible hypotheses might exist for predicting such relationships between self- 
esteem and interpersonal behaviors. From a social-adaptation perspective, 
it might be argued that self-esteem shapes the behaviors. However, from a 
self-perception orientation, it could be argued that the behaviors will deter- 
mine self-esteem. Using a cross-lagged correlational technique, these inves- 
tigators measured both self-esteem and interpersonal problems at two dif- 
ferent times. Their data analysis demonstrated that low self-esteem is 
predictive of interpersonal problems, not that interpersonal problems cre- 
ate lower self-esteem. When working with adolescents, we must remember 
that just because a youth has a history of interpersonal problems does not 
mean that he or she necessarily has a poor self-concept or lowered self- 
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esteem. However, if that adolescent has a poor self-concept, it is very likely 
that he or she is or will be experiencing interpersonal problems. 


Some Determinants of Self-Esteem 


It would require an entire textbook to review all the determinants of self- 
esteem, but we shall briefly examine some of the research on factors deter- 
mining the level of self-esteem in children and adolescents. The very foun- 
dation of self-esteem appears to emerge in the family itself. Numerous 
studies have shown that high self-esteem among adolescents is associated 


with positive perceptions of parents (see, for example, O'Donnell, 1976). 
Parental interest in the child's welfare also appears to be a primary factor in 
adolescent self-esteem. In a study of high school students (M. Rosenberg, 
1963), lack of parental interest, measured by interest in the child's friends, 
in report cards, and in engaging the child in dinner conversations, was 
predictive of very low self-esteem. 

Other data indicate that living in an environment in which the individual 
is associated with an outgroup or possesses some characteristic or trait that 
is devalued also diminishes self-esteem among adolescents (M. Rosenberg, 
1975). An excellent illustration of this “dissonant context” principle can be 
found in a study comparing the self-esteem scores of Catholics, Protestants, 


had lower self-esteem than Catholics living in Catholic neighborhoods, and 
so forth. 

Still other studies have demonstrated that school setting can have strong 
effects on self-esteem. Recent evidence (Blyth, Simmons, & Bush, 1978) 
indicates that the discontinuity of moving from the sixth grade to seventh 


who are not coping well in the elementary school (for example, are unpopu- 
lar, have poor perceptions of their appearance), are inclined to do even less 
well in a new junior high school. Because they have to cope with a new 
environment, new friends, new teachers, and a new school program, these 
children are vulnerable to increasing damage to their self-esteem. 
Although situational and schooling factors clearly may influence self- 
esteem in adolescents, another study suggests that the implications of aca- 
demic success for self-esteem are carried over from adolescence into young 
adulthood. Bachman and O'Malley (1977) conducted a longitudinal investi- - 
gation that identified some determinants of self-esteem as well as followed 
their effects on self-esteem into young adulthood. Using a complex statisti- 
cal tool called path analysis, these investigators found that socioeconomic 
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can contribute to self-esteem, and self-esteem during high school has an 
important effect on educational attainment and job success—and, conse- 
quently, self-esteem— during adulthood. 


Psychosocial maturity includes the development of individual, social, and 
interpersonal abilities. Advances in ego functioning and moral reasoning 
and changes in self-esteem are reflections of the growth in maturity during 
adolescence. Ego functions reflect the deeper psychological processes that 
integrate social information and direct interpersonal behavior. Moral rea- 
soning provides rules of conduct that are used to guide and justify behavior. 
Both ego functioning and moral reasoning are thought to develop in stages. 
At lower stages, adolescents are more immature, impulsive, and stereotypic 
in their behavior. Higher stages are accompanied by more democratic, in- 
terpersonally oriented behavior. Self-esteem, as an emotional state associat- 
ed with self-evaluation, generally appears higher in advanced ego and moral 
stages (see, for example, Adams & Shea, 1979). Thus, high self-esteem, 
when paralleled by higher related development, enhances social behavior 
during adolescence and adulthood. 


Implications of Ego Development, Moral Development, and Self-Esteem 
for Working with Adolescents 


In working with adolescents it is essential to recognize that ego develop- 
ment is a gradual process. Younger adolescents are likely to be at lower 
levels of ego functioning than older adolescents. Therefore, helping young: 
er adolescents to understand the personal or social dimensions of education- 
al materials requires more simplistic comparisons. For example, if one 
wanted to discuss the moral implications of Moby Dick, it would be best to 
use a simple exploration of good and evil. However, with older adolescents 
the same experience could be made more complex by examining the good 
and evil in the major characters and the motives behind each character's 
actions. ) 

It seems reasonable to speculate that many adolescents find themselves 
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in trouble with the authorities because they are in an unusually low stage of 
ego or moral development. Adolescents who are highly impulsive or self- 
protective in their ego functioning are likely to resort to physical force in 
the resolution of conflict. Therefore, intervention programs should include 
attempts to develop higher ego or moral functioning. Such a program might 
include appropriate modeling by the staff, role playing, and training in 
analytic reasoning. 

Self-esteem is an affectional or emotional expression of personality. It 
appears to be associated with not only self-concept but also general ego 
functioning. Low self-esteem has been shown to be related to numerous 
undesirable social consequences. Thus, a moderate to high level of self- 


How 


might poor societal conditions affect moral development and self-esteem? 
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esteem appears to be the optimal condition for effective functioning. Fam- 
ily, school, and societal conditions appear to influence self-esteem. In work- 
ing with adolescents with low self-esteem, one must recognize that it is a 
Wi Can you think of highly complex phenomenon requiring complex solutions. Helping youths 
some ways in which pro- to do well in school, establishing positive peer relations, and maintaining a 
grams can be designed supportive home environment seem to be very important aspects of assur- 
to accomplish these ing moderate to high self-esteem. School counseling programs and enjoy- 
three objectives? able youth groups can each contribute to self-esteem in adolescents. Inter- 
vention programs for individuals should be designed to encourage 
self-acceptance, self-regard, and perceived competence. 


—————————— ÓÓ——ÓÓ———ÓÀ——— A — — M 
Major Points to Remember 


l. 
"n 
2 


A mature adolescent is one who has individual, interpersonal, and social 
skills and competencies. 

A general rule is that neuroticism declines and independence increases 
over the course of adolescence. 

Character formation during adolescence helps to create the psychologi- 
cal structures of the adolescent. These ego structures are used by the 
adolescent in processing social information and assigning meaning to 
experience. Character formation occurs in stages with potential pla- 
teaus. 


. Moral development, as part of character formation, provides general 


rules for social and interpersonal behavior. 


. Self-esteem is the primary personality mechanism allowing one to expe- 


rience self-directed affection. Self-concept and self-esteem are highly in- 
terrelated personality mechanisms. The importance of self-esteem for 
the prediction of such matters as delinquency, mental health, and inti- 
macy skills makes this element of personality a crucial one to under- 
stand. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 
e What does the phrase identity crisis 
mean to you? Have you ever experi tually be harmful in this process? 


enced such a thing? e How do commitment and identity inter 
If you did have an identity crisis, can you relate? 


remember what facilitated its resolution? 
How does sex typing or sex-role identifi 
cation relate to identity formation? Do 
men and women truly differ in their 
identity development? 

Do working mothers help or damage 
their daughters' identity formation? 
How might we define identity-status for 
mation? 

Is identity fixed or fluid? 

Are there necessary 

conditions for iden 

tity development? 

How is identity de 


velopment related CHAPTER 9 
MM IDENTITY DEVELOPMENT 
Do parents help DURING THE ADOLESCENT YEARS 


their adolescents 


build a strong identity? Can parents ac 


Sof young people appear to get through adolescence in a rather 
smooth, unruffled fashion. Others experience intermittent ups and 
downs. Still others appear to meet adolescence head on. This third 
group of young people appears hostile, belligerent, and sometimes 
belittling to those around them. Both of us can remember being a bit 
like all three groups during our adolescence. We both took long, lone 
ly walks in which fantasy and reflection were intertwined in a kind of 
"head trip" about self-perceptions and thoughts of the future, An 
onlooker would have had little doubt that each youth was deep in 
thought, lost to the world around him, conscious only of himself. As 
often happens, adolescence was both intensely demanding and frus 
trating; there were no immediate answers, and there were far too 
many questions about the right direction for the future. 

Much of adolescence is spent exploring where one is heading, who 
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one is, what one might become. In the field of adolescent studies, this 
process is known as identity development and is thought by many to be the 
primary developmental task of adolescence. In this chapter we shall begin 
with an examination of the major theoretical perspective on identity devel- 
opment. Then we shall review a variety of important factors contributing 
to the understanding of identity and its transformation. 


A Theoretical Perspective 

In his classic work entitled Identity: Youth and Crisis (1968), Erik Erikson 
laid the foundation directing most of the research on adolescent identity 
development for more than a decade. Erikson views adolescence as a major 
junction in life in which young people focus intensive energy on issues of 
self-definition and self-esteem. Through a combination of factors associated 
with physical change, occupational and social choices, and expectations by 
parents and peers, the adolescent is thought to engage in a period of “iden- 
tity crisis.” In an accommodation (or integration) process, the adolescent is 
believed to draw upon resolutions from earlier life crises and experiences to 
bring closure to a search for a sense of personal direction. The question 
“Who am I?” is addressed over and over again during the teenage years. 


The Meaning of Identity | 
But what does the word identity actually mean? Is identity fixed? Once we 
have obtained it, can we ever lose it? Identity is a complex psychological 
phenomenon. It might be thought of as the person in personality. It in- 
cludes our own interpretation of early childhood identification with impor- 
tant individuals in our lives. It includes a sense of direction, commitment, 
and trust in a personal ideal. A sense of identity integrates sex-role identifi- 
cation, individual ideology, accepted group norms and standards, and much 
more. Ego identity is a complex role image that summarizes one's past, 
gives meaning to the present, and directs behavior in the future. It includes 
a sense of self-direction, individual fidelity, and some basic internalized 
values. As a psychological construct, identity is a gradual rather than all-or- 
none development. As children, we come to learn much about ourselves, 
our abilities, our world, our family, work, leisure, religion, and politics. As 
we have our own childhood experiences with these varying aspects of ev- 
eryday life, each comes to be a meaningful aspect of who we are to become. 
(See Box 9-1.) 
Identity, therefore, is not exclusively formed in adolescence. Rather, 
[seis is significantly transformed during this period of life. The very 
foundation of adolescent identity begins with birth and the development of 
basic trust. However, during adolescence, concern with identity becomes 
conscious and strong due to several factors. Most important, the adolescent 
is confronted with the internal physiological revolution (puberty) that ac- 
companies the maturation of the body. New and erotic sensations accompa: 
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Numerous writers have profoundly criticized our society for making ado- 
lescent development more difficult. Peter Marin (1969) has provided a 
poignant statement about social restraints on youth that bears directly 
upon whether adolescence can be a satisfactory experience facilitating 
identity formation. His comments suggest that we are providing the so- 
cial conditions for a full generation of foreclosed adolescents (discussed 
later in the chapter). 


In one way or another our methods produce in the young a condition of 
pain that seems very close to a mass neurosis: a lack of faith in oneself, a 
vacuum of spirit into which authority or institutions can move, a depen: 
dency they feed on.... The system breeds obedience, frustration, depen- 
dency, and fear; a kind of gentle violence that is sorrowful and full of guilt. 
... From first to twelfth grade we acclimatize students to a fundamental 
deadness and teach them to restrain themselves for the sake of "order." 
The net result is a kind of pervasive cultural inversion in which they are 
asked to separate at the most profound levels their own experience from 
institutional reality, self from society, objective from subjective, energy 
from order —though these various polarities are precisely those which must 
be made coherent during adolescence. 


(Source: Marin, 1969.) 


ny the changes in the endocrine system, and awareness of bodily changes 
and sexuality grows (Blos, 1962). The bodily changes are associated with 
the emergence of a strong self-consciousness, and the new forms of eroti- 
cism require the adolescent to cope with emerging sexual impulses that 
have never before been experienced. Also during this period of the life 
cytle, the adult world begins to expect more responsible behavior from 
adolescents, compelling them to consolidate and channel individual ego 
mechanisms (or personality characteristics) into more advanced forms of 
competition, achievement, and competence. With this new body awareness 
and a growing sense of social maturity, adolescents begin to think about 
their role in society. They become very concerned with how others view 
individual behaviors. They may even begin to question how an assumed 
role and newly acquired skills will actually meet the needs of the future. 
This process becomes a continuous and sometimes punitive period of self- 
questioning and might be viewed as a milestone in the process of identity 
transformation for a healthy adolescent experience. 

Most technologically advanced societies recognize the need for a period 
of growth for adolescents. To assist in the transformation from childhood to’ 
adolescence, adolescents are placed in educational and social environments 
that allow some degree of experimentation. Erikson (1959) refers to this 
period as a psychosocial moratorium: 
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The period can be viewed as a psychosocial moratorium during which the 
individual through free role experimentation may find a niche in some sec- 
tion of his society, a niche which is firmly defined and yet seems to be 
uniquely made for him. In finding it the young adult gains an assured sense 
of inner continuity and social sameness which will bridge what he was as a 
child and what he is about to become, and will reconcile his conception of 
himself and his community's recognition of him [p. 110]. 


Thus, in Erikson's model, adolescents with a strong sense of ego identity 
view themselves as distinct individuals and have a consistent self-image. In 
the search for identity, the adolescent plays at many roles, shifting back and 
forth in an attempt to find the “real me." This shifting role play is both a 
conscious and an unconscious ego-identity struggle. 


Identity Crisis 
In the Eriksonian ego-psychology perspective, identity consists of several 
interrelated elements (Bourne, 19782). Identity can be viewed as a develop- 
mental outcome of early-childhood experiences, as a summary of adaptive 
accomplishments, and as a structural configuration of personality. And 
above all else, identity is thought to be a dynamic process of testing, select- 
ing, and integrating self-images and personal ideologies. However, it is 
thought that to arrive at a wholesome and integrated sense of identity 
during adolescence, one must experience a “crisis.” (See Box 9-2.) Unfortu- 
nately, the concept of crisis is greatly misunderstood. 

Both Erikson (1968) and Allport (1964) have attempted to describe what 
is meant by crisis in normal development. According to Allport: 


a crisis... is a situation of emotional and mental stress requiring significant 
alterations of outlook within a short period of time. These alterations of 
outlook frequently involve changes in the structure of personality. The re- 
sulting changes may be progressive in the life or they may be regressive. By 
definition, a person in crisis cannot stand still... He must either separate 
himself further from childhood and move toward adulthood, or else move 
backward to earlier levels of adjustment [p. 235]. 


Erikson characterizes this experience as a feeling of suspended animation; 
preceding events are irrelevant to what is to come. The individual is facing 
a multitude of decisions on vocational choice and training, marriage, and 
ideology and comes to feel increasingly uneasy, anxious, compelled to re- 
solve the tension. For most adolescents, coping with this tension results in 
an altered personality. However, for some the challenge becomes too great. 
Erikson argues that these youths meet the challenge with regressive behav- 
ior or apathy and a kind of “paralysis of will." 

A state of crisis, with its corresponding search for answers, creates the 
force behind identity development itself. The best possible outcome occurs 
when the youth searches for self-definitions and integrates these self-made 
images into his or her personality make-up. However, some young people 
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The questioning of and searching for identity is exemplified i in an essay 
written by a 15-year-old Texas adolescent: 


There is a mass confusion in the minds of my generation in trying to 
find a solution for ourselves and the world around us. We see the world as 
a huge rumble as it swiftly goes by with wars, poverty, prejudice, ang the 
lack of understanding among people and nations. 

Then we stop and think: there must be a better way and we have to find 
it. 

We see the huge rat race of arguing people trying to beat their fellow 
man out. All of this builds up, causing unrest between nations and in the 
home. My generation is being used almost like a machine. We are to learn 
set standards, strive for better education so we can follow in our elders’ 
footsteps. But why? If we are to be a generation of repetition, the situation 
will be worse. But how shall we change? We need a great deal of love for 
everyone, we need a universal understanding among peoples, we need to 
think of ourselves and to express our feelings, but this is not all. I have yet 
to discover what also we need, nor have | practiced these things as fully as | 
should. Because when I try I’m sneered at by my elders and those who do 
not hear, or look at it with a closed mind. Computers take the place of 
minds; electronics are taking over, only confusing things more. 

I admit we should follow some basic rules but first you should look at 
who is making the rules. 

Sometimes I walk down a deserted beach listening to the waves and 
birds and I hear them forever calling and forever crying and sometimes we 
feel that way but everyone goes on with his own little routines, afraid to 
stop and listen for fear of cracking their nutshell. 

The answer is out there somewhere. We need to search for it. 


(Source: Mead, 1970, 1978.) 


are unable to meet the challenge of crisis and regress into a state of role 
confusion (Erikson, 1959). The overall portrait of a role-confused youth is a 
disturbing one. This adolescent is unable to arrive at a psychosocial self- 
definition and finds all decision making to be threatening and conflicting. 
Failure to make decisions creates an ever-growing sense of isolation. These 
symptoms are accompanied by related feelings of shame, lack of pride, 
personal alienation, and perceptions of being manipulated by others. The 
total estrangement of role confusion is reflected in Erikson's (1968) example 
of Biff's remark in Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman: “1 just can't take 
hold, Mom, I can't take hold of some kind of life" (p. 131). 

Other adolescents resolve their identity crisis through even less desirable 
means. Erikson (1959) has alluded to such adolescents as individuals with a 
negative identity. These youths find commitment in undesirable identifica- 


[d 


1 
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“tion with criminal, delinquent, or antisocial groups, cliques, or antiheroes. 
Parents of adolescents who develop negative identities are thought to be 
deeply concerned about social status and to prefer to grasp at facades of 
social prominence over true involvement and meaningful relationships. 
Erikson refers to these parents as overpowering and inescapable. They 
appear to love their children in undesirable ways, and continually complain 
about their relationship with their spouses. It would appear that such par- 


Wi Have you experi- ents implore their children to give meaning to their existence while treat- 
. enced a close friend's ing them as possessions that must be jealously guarded or be stolen away by 
search for identity? others. In particular, the mother appears unable to accept the possibility of 
What were phases or the maturing youth's identifying with the father, while the father may actu- 


PC during this pe- ally be jealous of the perceived close relationship between the youth and 
riod. his or her mother. 


Some Important Facilitators of Identity Development 
Although an early identification with the mother and/or the father can 
either encourage or harm effective identity formation, early identifications 
are not the exclusive source of ego-identity development. Indeed, Erikson 
(1959) sees the concept of identification as a limited mechanism within the 
understanding of the total framework of identity formation. Development 
of identity is thought to consist of several gradual stages. During infancy 
[s very early childhood, a mutually satisfying relationship between the 
caretaker (usually the mother) and the child results in the first development 
of sensations of caring for another (love). Parsons and Bales (1955), in a 
classic treatise, view this period as a time of oral dependency on the mother 
and a gradual developmental outcome of a mother/child identity. But as the 
child's ego growth accelerates, the child becomes more autonomous in in- 
teractions with the mother. The child is now capable of what is referred to 
as parent/self object differentiation. In other words, the child can now love 
. another in addition to being loved. Even so, the major attachment during 

this period is to the mother. 

Erikson (1959) surmises that the success of childhood identification de- 
pends upon the integration of the child's experience with models who ex- 
_emplify the hierarchical social structure, particularly within the family. As 
Parsons and Bales (1955) view it, the major socializing differentiation that 
the nuclear family: provides is role structure on dimensions of hierarchy of 
power and instrumental versus expressive functions. Hierarchy of power 
involves superior (superordinate) and inferior (subordinate) statuses. Instru- 
mentality is best conceptualized as adaptive functions with goal-oriented 
activities, whereas expressiveness is an integrative emotional capacity to 
experience feelings. Civen that mothers are seen as highly expressive and 
nurturing persons, their major influence upon identity formation is thought 
to be on expressive aspects of identity. In that fathers are viewed as highly 
instrumental, Erikson has argued that a father's major influence may be on 
the socialization of instrumental, work-related dimensions of identity. How- 
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ever, with increasing numbers of women finding a visible and successful 
place in the world of work, it is yet to be seen whether Erikson's early 
thought is an accurate reflection of a changing society. With the growing 
evidence that working mothers provide positive role models for the career 
aspirations of their teenage daughters (see Box 9-3) and the realization that 
fathers provide important emotional support to their offspring, we suspect 
that much is yet to be learned about the instrumental and expressive effects 
associated with maternal and paternal identifications. 

Erikson (1959) and others believe that several additional factors encour- 
age identity formation. A positive, rewarding parent/child relationship 
clearly facilitates a healthy identification with the parent. For example, it 
has been well documented that a warm and nurturing relationship facili- 
tates a strong father/son identification. In addition, an appropriate sex- 
typed body image and the ability to integrate this identification with the 
maturing body during adolescence are thought to be important elements of 
the sexual aspects of identity formation. Further, specific cultural opportu- 
nities and experiences are important in coming to recognize who others 


The following comments by a senior at Bowdoin College named Paula 
indicate the mixed feelings that may emerge from being reared in a home 
with a career-oriented mother. Note the positive and ambivalent percep- 
tions: 


My home environment was drastically different from that of most of my 

_ peers. For one thing, I got along with my parents... . For another, being 

Jewish (Reform as we were) meant that there was not even a chance for my 

mother to get caught up in Junior League, club-oriented activities (Jews 

‘= were excluded), even if she were so inclined. As it turned out, after doing 

extensive social work my mother decided to enter business school. Her 

pursuing a professional career has had a marked effect on me. Because of 

her example, I have never considered any life-style for myself except one in 
which I have a fulfilling career. . . . l 

One thing I have noticed in my mother and my father since their careers 
are so terribly important to them is that they are both very selfish. My 
mother, in particular, gives us less and less of her time. I don't feel that she 
has found the happy medium between her job and her family. 

This has led me to question whether I can ever expect to have a family 
and a full-time career. There are only so many hours in the day, and I have 
only so much energy. Is it possible to combine both? I'm not sure that I 
even want a family at this point, but my mother's inability to deal with the 
family adequately has made me wonder whether a career would have to be 
at the expense of the family. 


(Source: Goethals and Klos, 1976.) 
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B What might other fa- 
cilitators of identity for- 


mation be? How might 
these factors enhance 
this process? 


view one to be. Varying social experiences in ethnic traditions and rites of 
passage offer the adolescent an opportunity to develop a sense of continuity 
with his or her heritage. Similarly, early social experiences allow a child to 
develop the social skills that create positive experiences and a feeling of 
self-confidence and poise. 

In a highly influential paper White (1960) referred to this last factor as 
the need to develop competency. An essential component of a healthy 
personality is being able to feel effective in one’s dealings with the world. 
Through long hours of play, children and young adolescents steadily in- 
crease their ability to deal with an ever-enlarging and ever-changing social 
environment. These play activities foster the development of characteris- 
tics such as directedness, selectivity, and persistence while providing a 
sense of fitness or ability to interact with others in an effective, efficient 
way. Therefore, for White, competence, as reflected in the adolescent’s 
abilities, skills, and limitations, is the very essence of the foundation for 
understanding identity development. 


Sex Typing and Identity Formation 


Before we examine the research that has evolved from the Eriksonian per- 
spective on identity formation, it might be enlightening to explore the. 
relationship between sex-role development and identity development. The 
phrase sex-role development generally refers to the internalization of iden- 
tification with sex-appropriate role models and behaviors. The traditional 
perspective has been that boys should internalize behaviors of a masculine 
nature, while girls should internalize feminine qualities. Although this per- 
spective is highly questionable, it remains the dominant perspective in 
many North American homes. We doubt whether anyone can disagree that 
cultural pressures compel boys to imitate and identify with male models 
and girls to imitate and identify with female models. 

` There is evidence to suggest that the development of a strong sense of 
identity is likely to be enhanced by identification with a parent who serves 
as an adequate model for sex-appropriate behavior (see, for example, the 
early work of Parsons & Bales, 1955). Erikson's (1968) clinical experience 
suggests that the child who develops a stable sex-role identification that 
appears consistent with his or her self-image and with the expectations of 
peers and the broader society will experience less difficulty in ego-identity 
development. Faulty. sex-role identity is thought to interfere with occupa- 


_ tional-identity formation. According to Erikson, inadequate sex-role identi- 
| ty results in bisexual diffusion, or disruption in the differentiation of mascu- 


line and feminine-belíaviors. (See Box 9-4.) We recognize that many 
individuals will disagree with this perspective, but it may still be accurate. 

Indeed, there is reason to suspect that certain changes in contemporary 
society regarding sex-role development may be detrimental to at least the 
short-range development of identity in both adolescent boys and girls. 
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Women's roles in society are changing in a positive direction, with women being 
recognized for their capabilities. 
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Years ago Margaret Mead wrote: 


It is of very doubtful value to enlist the gifts of women if bringing 
women into fields that have been defined as male frightens the men, unsex- 
es the women, muffles and distorts the contribution the women could 
make, either because their presence excludes men from the occupation or 
because it changes the quality of the men who enter it. 


This viewpoint is still debated. Do you agree or disagree with it? 
Can you clearly state why or why not? Would you agree or disagree 
with this statement if it referred to men’s entering female-dominated 
jobs, such as child development, home economics, elementary educa- 
tion, day care, or secretarial services? 


(Source: Mead, 1949.) 


d 
cur 


E /s it possible for a 
woman to combine a 
happy home life with a 
career? Why or why 
not? 


However, in the longer view the converse may be true. For example, boys 
with high masculine interests report more positive self-concepts and more 
self-confidence than boys with more feminine interests and appear more 
carefree, content, relaxed, and smooth in their social activities. But reex- 
amination during early adulthood appears to reveal a very different picture. 
Whereas the highly masculine boys appeared self-confident during adoles- 
cence, this masculine emphasis during adulthood has been shown to be 
associated with reported low self-confidence. Conversely, less masculine 
boys during adolescence become highly self-confident adults (Mussen, 
1962). 

re the peer culture of the male adolescent highly rewards tradition- 
ally masculine interests, so that the highly masculine boy reaps social re- 
wards during this time and develops a strong sense of competence and 
social esteem. In adulthood this strong masculine stereotype may mean less 
in defining and obtaining a successful social and vocational role. Rather, 
extremely masculine adults may find that many of the high-status vocations 
are only indirectly associated with masculine traits. Such vocations as 
teaching, medicine, law, and so on require some degree of traditionally 
masculine qualities (for example, independence or assertiveness), but the 
same vocations also require certain so-called feminine characteristics, such 
as nurturance, sensitivity, or empathic abilities. An extremely stereotyped 
sex-role identification does not appear to guarantee a stable long-term sense 
of ego identity for males. Males who develop ego identification that avoids 
extreme sex-role typing during childhood may actually retain a mofe flexi- 
ble and effective identity-formation mechanism. 

It is very possible that the relationship between sex-role development 
and identity formation is even more complex for girls than it is for boys. 
Although during early childhood the female is given more freedom than the 
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male in her sex-typing activities and is permitted to engage more frequent: 
ly in cross-sexed behavior, in adolescence the female appears to experience 
less flexibility in resolving her identity. For example, it is well-known, to 
the frustration of many teachers, that excellent female students may be- 
come less academically competitive to maintain a feminine image in the 
eyes of male adolescents. 

Fortunately, there is evidence that traditional feminine roles are in a 
state of transition. Women are becoming more vocal and demanding more 
employment opportunities. Women are also rightfully forging ahead in the 
political arena. These women, prominent in the mass media, are serving as 
important, positive role models for many female adolescents. It is important 
to note, however, that girls are actually observing two strong and conflict- 
ing role models in contemporary society, both the traditional feminine 
model and a modern, masculinized model. No doubt the adolescent females 
of today find. both social reward and psychological punishment for model- 
ing after either extreme. | 

This developmental phenomenon has been referred to as bisexual identi- 
fication (Bardwick, 1971). Within the course of normal development, the 
female perceives herself as feminine. However, she also learns to establish 
competencies that are conducive to success in such instrumental tasks as 
academic work or school leadership. T'he young female does not see these 
as conflicting elements in her life until adolescence, whereupon she soon 
discovers a social reality: high achievement can reduce social popularity. 
Therefore, the adolescent female finds that the bisexual identification of 
childhood results in interpersonal conflict between satisfying affliative 
needs and satisfying achievement needs. This conflict is further complicat- 
ed in our society by the general perception of the masculine role as more 
prestigious. Thus, achievement needs are more strongly reinforced by soci- 
ety than those associated with affiliation, which creates quite a dilemma. 
On the one hand, society values achievement, but on the other hand, wom- 
en are expected to be nurturing and affiliative beings—an. ulcer-inducing 
situation if ever there was one. ; 


FUNKY WINKERBEAN By Tom Batiuk 


WHY 2 DOES IT BRUISE 
YOUR MALE EGO = 


NO! I JUST DONT 

LIKE THE WAY SHE 

SPIKED NW 

SECOND BASEMAN! 
"Tm 


T'M GOING TO COMPLAIN 
ABOUT THAT GIRL YOU'VE GOT 
PLAYING ON YOUR TEAM , MARY 


WEAH, SHE REALLY STAPLED 
HIM INTO THE GROUND, 
DIDN'T SHE = 
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Box 9-5 shows early assumptions about girls' and boys' feelings of sexual 
identity. More recently, compelling evidence suggests that adolescent 
males and females negotiate different pathways to identity formation. In an 


: buf 45 exploration of the relationships among instrumental and expressive per- 
spectives, achievement motivation, and vocational-identity formation for 
T J Vu. high school males and females (Grotevant & Thorbecke, 1980), instrumen- 


tality was found to be predictive of stronger vocational identity. However, 
important differences were found for boys and girls in characteristics associ- 
ated with achievement motivation. For boys, vocational identity was 


Much of early psychoanalytic thought about human behavior was mascu- 
line centered. Female development was ignored or viewed from a male 
perspective. Karen Horney's (1967) psychoanalytic work has provided a 
way to look at how females differ from males in their unconscious percep- 
tions. How acceptable do you and your classmates find the following 
comparisons? 


The Boy's Ideas Ideas of Feminine Development 
Naive assumption that girls as For both sexes it is only the male 
well as boys possess a penis. genitals which play any part. 


Realization of the absence of the Sad discovery of the absence of the 
|» penis. penis. 


Idea that the girl is a castrated, Belief of the girl that she once pos- 
mutilated boy. sessed a penis and lost it by castra- 
tion. 


Belief that the girl has suffered Castration is conceived of as the in- 
punishment that also threatens fiction of punishment. 
him. 


The girl regards herself as inferior. 
Penis envy. 


The girl is regarded as inferior. 


The boy is unable to imagine The girl never gets over the sense of 

how the girl can ever get over deficiency and inferiority and has 

this loss or envy. constantly to: master afresh her de- 
sire to be a man. 


The boy dreads her envy. The girl desires throughout life to 
avenge herself on the man for pos- 
sessing something which she lacks. 


(Source: Horney, 1967.) 
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strongly associated with accepting challenging tasks and lack of fear of 
negative evaluations by others. For girls, vocational identity was associated 
with willingness to work hard, but was accompanied by avoidance of com- 
petition. 

Parallel data on late-adolescent subjects have also been reported (Or- 
lofsky, 1978). Clinical assessments revealed that males with a strong voca- 
tional identity had a correspondingly strong need for achievement and had | 
little fear of success. However, females with a strong vocational identity 
reported strong achievement needs with strong fears of success. Although 
males and females with strong vocational identities were equally goal di- 
rected, the females were concerned about possible interpersonal rejection 
and loss of femininity through the consequences of achievement. There- 
fore, these two studies indicate that the association between identity forma- 
tion and sex-role perceptions is more congruent for adolescent males than 
females. 

Research by Douvan and Adelson (1966) offers further insight into girls" 
identity formation. Their data suggest that an integration of a healthy sex- 
role identity is contingent upon (1) the quality of the parental identification 
and (2) the consistency between role behavior and the female’s biological 
nature as reflected in a heterosexual-partnership, wife, or mother role. Girls 
who identify with a traditionally feminine mother, as well as others who 
identify with an intellectual, socially assertive, and independent mother, 
can achieve a conflict-free adjustment with an accompanying sense of ego 
identity if these mothers accept their biological destiny (potential mother- 
hood). However, the girl with the latter type of mother may show lower 
levels of obvious femininity. The major developmental handicap occurs 
when a girl establishes her sex-role type based upon (1) rejection of a non- 
nurturing mother or (2) a mother who refutes her biological child-rearing | 
capabilities. The result for a daughter reared in this parent/child context is 
instability of ego identity or hostile reactions represented in ambivalent || 
feelings toward heterosexuality. — 

To understand these conclusions more completely, let us look at some of 
the findings in more detail. Douvan and Adelson (1966) found that girls 
with strong and unambivalent identification with the feminine sex role had 
distinct identification with their mothers. The daughter/mother relation- 
ship appeared to be very warm, with most girls viewing their mothers as 
their adult ideal. Since these girls were very close to their families, it per- 
haps comes as no surprise that they spent much of their leisure time with 
their parents and reported very few disagreements with them. Overall, the 
strongly sex-typed girls had a vivid sense of their own identity and were for 
the most part concerned about the social and personal realities of their 
lives. In contrast, girls with an antifeminine identification were found to be 
least likely to choose a female as their adult ideal. They had little self- 
esteem, were extremely insecure, and were highly self-rejecting. It ap- 
peared as though they viewed the feminine role as restricting their individ- A 
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ual freedom. These girls had few interests, low activity levels, and difficulty 
in establishing and maintaining friendships. Their parents were viewed as 
suspicious and untrustworthy persons. Thus, these data suggest that the 
antifeminine adolescent girl can be seen as having a poorly integrated and 
deficient ego identity. 

In attempting to understand the antecedents of weak feminine identifica- 
tion, Douvan and Adelson (1966) compared family lifestyles. The unambiv- 
alent females' parents were seldom, if ever, harsh with their daughters, 

- rarely used physical punishment, and in general reared their daughters in a 
PAPST compliant and dependent relationship. As a result, these girls obtained 
their self-esteem through helping others. The parents’ use of psychological 
i forms of punishment and their provision of clear and concise requirements 
eu were equally important contributors to the acceptance of a feminine sex 
` role. Unfortunately, as one might guess, these parents seldom rewarded 
independent behavior. The parents of the antifeminine girls took a much 
different approach. They seemed to be highly restrictive toward the girls’ 
actions and activities, made frequent use of punitive controls, and actively 
discouraged autonomous behavior. The antifeminine girl was frequently 
the first child in a large household and therefore had to assume major 
responsibilities around the house without the accompanying sense of inde- 
| pendence that a son in such a family might receive. 
~ Another, more recent effort to understand the relationship between 
parental socialization practices and identity development in adolescent 
females (Adams & Jones, 1981a) was undertaken in a rural area in the West. 
Survey information from high school females on perceived child-rearing 
practices revealed that positive-identity formation is associated with very 
specific perceptions of maternal and paternal child-rearing behaviors. The 
data indicate that female adolescents who have achieved or are currently 
searching for an identity perceive their mothers as providing guidance for 
and regulation of their behavior through setting limits on their actions 
while encouraging independent thought and freedom of expression. The 
same females perceived their fathers as fair in their discipline but minimal- 
ly inclined to praise their daughters' behavior. 
W How are current (^ Therefore, it appears that there are eminent sex differences in the paths 
changes in our society to positive-identity formation. Males who are capable of mastery and 
likely to alter the identi- | achievement are more likely to find the development of vocational identity 
ty-formation process for | à relatively easy process. Females who have clear sex-role identification 
Cee with a significant female adult, and who are capable of learning how to 
"M dx. riety work hard but avoid direct competition, appear to establish a more func- 
mr ed create main tional ego identity. Further, a strong and stable sense of ego identity in 
changes in the identity. | adolescence may well depend upon previous parent/child relationships and 
formation process? — the type of parental identification that comes with the psychological and 
environmental context of the family. We shall return to the importance of 
l the family later in the chapter. 
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An Operational Definition of Identity Status 


Over the years a number of different ways to measure ego identity have 
been devised (see, for example, Boyd & Koskela, 1970; Matteson, 1977; 
Rasmussen, 1964; D. D. Simmons, 1970). However, only óne measurement 
technique has caught the attention of a significant number of researchers. 
Using an intensive interview technique, James Marcia (1966) has been able 
to identify the “presence” or "absence" of an individual's experience with 
crisis and commitment as major variables leading to a state of identity. 
According to Marcia, '''crisis' refers to the adolescent's period of engage- 
ment in choosing among meaningful alternatives; ‘commitment’ refers to 


—À O ona 


the degree of personal investment the individual exhibits" (p. 551). Thus, a 


— 


state of crisis is a period of searching for answers, while a commitment is a 
meaningful choice that guides behavior. In Marcia's original interview 
technique, individuals were questioned about their previous.or present ex- 
perience with searching (crisis) and absence or presence of commitment on 
occupational, political, religious, and ideological issues. | 

Using reported states of involvement with crisis and commitment, Mar- 
cia (1966) has developed four types of identity statuses that provide a sum- 
mary label for individuals in different levels of identity formation. Table 
9-I lists these four statuses and shows their relationships to reported crisis 
and commitment. 

Erikson (1968) has portrayed identity achievement and identity diffusion 
as polar opposites in identity formation. According to Marcia (1966), an 
identity-diffusion youth is one who is likely to report having neither experi- 
enced a sense of needing to search for personal answers nor made any 
strong commitment to a given perspective in life. As Marcia states “he is 
either uninterested in ideological matters or takes a smorgasbord approach 
in which one outlook seems as good to him as another and he is not averse 
to.sampling from all" (p. 552). 

At the other extreme is the identity-achievement youth, These youths 
not only report a period of struggle and exploration about occupational, 
political, and religious matters but bring this struggle to a meaningful clo- 
sure through decisions on each. Their commitments are strong and well 
defined. Their pathways are vividly marked. Though identity-achievement 
youths can be convinced to change their minds, it takes a great deal of 
effort and thought before they are willing to change commitments. 


TABLE 9-1. Marcia's (1966) four identity statuses 


- Past or 
Status present crisis Commitment 
Diffusion No No 
Foreclosure No Yes 
Moratorium 7 Yes No 


Identity achievement Yes es 
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[Intermediate between these two extremes are the foreclosure and mora- 
torium adolescents. T'he foreclosure youth shares with the identity-achieve- 
ment youth a sense of commitment, but the quality of this commitment and 
the manner in which it is derived vary tremendously. The foreclosure 
youth does not experience struggle or a state of crisis. Instead, these young 
people assume a commitment handed to them by others—most notably 
their parents. Such adolescents are capable of expressing a commitment but 
cannot describe how they acquired it, or they reflect that what is good 
enough for their parents is good enough for them. 

Moratorium adolescents search for answers to many personal questions. 
In their search for personal commitment and meaning, they appear to be 
struggling with unresolvable questions and offer to the world a kind of 
bewildered appearance. 

To provide an alternative to Marcia's (1966) interview technique in 
studying identity formation, a variety of questionnaire items have been 
developed that indicate identity status (Adams, Shea, & Fitch, 1979). In 
Table 9-2 we have listed a few of those items to clarify further Marcia's 
four identity-status categories. 

Using Marcia's (1966) framework for the study of identity formation, in 
the remaining sections of this chapter we shall provide a general descrip- 
tion of the psychological and social behavior associated with each identity 
status, explore whether one is fixed in a given identity status or is capable 
of changing from one category to the next, and return to the influence of 
the family on identity formation. 


TABLE 9-2. Some sample items from the objective measure of ego-identity status 


Status Item 
i Diffusion — I haven't chosen the occupation I really want to get into, but I’m working 


toward becoming a until something better comes along. 


When it comes to religion I just haven't found any that I'm really into 
myself. 


Foreclosure I guess I’m pretty much like my folks when it comes to politics. I follow what 
they do in terms of voting and such. 
I've never really questioned my religion. If it's right for my parents it must 
be right for me. 

Moratorium I just can't decide how capable I am as a person and what jobs I'll be right 
for. 
There are so many different political parties and ideals. | can't decide which 
to follow until I figure it all out. 

Identity A person's faith is unique to each individual. I've considered and reconsid- 

. achievement . ered it myself and know what I can believe. 


It took me a while to figure it out, but now I really know what | want for a 
career. 
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Psychological Characteristics and Social Behavior in Four Identity Statuses 
Diffusion 


Recent observations (R. D. Logan, 1978) suggest that da dium ad- 
olescents use a variety of psychological defense mechanisms to control-anxi- 
ety stemming from an undefined identity. These adolescents temporarily 
escape the anxiety of meaninglessness by engaging in intense, immediate 
experiences that heighten the senses and provide a “right now” kind of 
sensation. Wild parties, drug usage, fast driving, and other kinds of thrill 
seeking ward off the anxiety associated with identity confusion. Other indi- 
viduals move from one group to the next, establishing a sense of belonging 
by mere association. Still other youths engage in fad behavior, such as the 
stuffing of small cars with as many individuals as possible or the streaking 
craze of the 1970s, to cope with meaninglessness. Thus, a career of mean- 
inglessness is transformed into a commitment to fads. James Dean in Rebel 
without a Cause and John Travolta in Saturday Night Fever provide excel- 
lent illustrations of a classic diffused-identity adolescent. (Also see Box 9-6.) 

Feelings of inferiority, alienation, and ambivalence are often reported by 
diffused-identity adolescents (J. M. Donovan, 1975). They also report poor 
physical, moral, ethical, personal, and social self-concepts (LaVoie, 1976) 
while maintaining a high field dependence (Schenkel, 1975). This last find- 
ing is important because a healthy and clear identity relies upon a sense of 
field independence, which allows individuals to sort out, analyze, and struc- 
ture their environment. 

Overall, diffusion-status adolescents present an image of a bleak inner 
life, barren of loving people (J. M. Donovan, 1975a,b). A variety of investi- 
gations suggests that these adolescents cope with stress through social with- 
drawal (see, for example, Bob, 1968). Further, these youths are the least 
likely of the four identity-status groups to have truly intimate relationships 
with friends of either sex (Hodgson & Fischer, 1979; Kacerguis & Adams, 
1979; Marcia, 1976; Orlofsky, 1978). 


Betty Friedan, in The Feminine Mystique, provides a powerful descrip- 
tion of a junior in college who chose to maintain a prolonged diffusion- 
identity status. Shc reportedly commented: 


I don't want to be interested in a carcer I'll have to give up. 

My mother wanted to be a newspaper reporter from the time she was 
twelve, and I've seen her frustration for twenty years. | don't want to be 
interested in world affairs. | don't want to be interested in anything besides 
my home and being a wonderful wife and mother. Maybe education is a 
liability. Even the brightest boys at home want just a sweet, pretty girl. 


(Source: Friedan, 1963.) 
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Foreclosure 
Foreclosed adolescents, like diffused-identity youths, appear highly impul- 
sive (C.K. Waterman & Waterman, 1974) but are more likely to repress or 
deny impulsive tendencies (Donovan, 1975a,b). T'hese adolescents pursue a 
quiet, orderly, and industrious lifestyle. They tend to endorse authoritarian 
values, such as obedience, strong leadership, and respect for authority 
(Marcia, 1966) while maintaining a strong goal orientation. Although many 
foreclosed youths appear to have lower levels of ego development as a 
whole, a surprising number parallel the more advanced ego-development 
levels of moratorium and identity-achievement youths (Adams & Shea, 
1979), Other evidence indicates that these adolescents have a strong need 
for social approval (Orlofsky, Marcia, & Lesser, 1973) and maintain very 
dependent (nonautonomous) relationships with significant others (Matte- 
son, 1977; Orlofsky et al., 1973). (See Box 9-7.) 


Although this foreclosure status was later confronted and led to an illus- 
trious writing career, Sir Walter Scott wrote in his Memoirs about his 
early identification with his father: 


I imagine my father's reason for sending me to so few classes in the 
College, was a desire that I should apply myself particularly to my legal 
studies. He had not determined whether | should fill the situation of an 
Advocate or a Writer; but judiciously considering the technical knowledge 
of the latter to be useful at least, if not essential, to a barrister, he resolved I 
should serve the ordinary apprenticeship of five years to his own profes- 
sion. | accordingly entered into indentures with my father about 1785-6, 
and entered upon the dry and barren wilderness of forms and conveyances. 

| cannot reproach myself with being entirely an idle apprentice—far 
less, as the reader might reasonably have expected, A clerk foredoom'd my 
father's soul to cross. The drudgery, indeed, of the office, I disliked, and the 
confinement | altogether detested; but I loved my father, and I felt the 
rational pride and pleasure of rendering myself useful to him. I was ambi- 
tious also; and among my companions in labour, the only way to gratify 
ambition was to labour hard and well. Other circumstances reconciled me 
in some measure to the confinement. The allowance for copy-money fur- 
nished a little fund for the menus plaisirs of the circulating library and the 
Theatre; and this was no trifling incentive to labour. When actually at the 
oar, no man could pull it harder than I, and | remember writing upwards of 
120 folio pages with no interval either for food or rest. Again, the hours of 
attendance on the office were lightened by the power of choosing my own 
books and reading them in my own way, which often consisted in begin: 
ning at the middle or the end of a volume. 


(Source: Scott, 1914.) 


W What characteristics 

of each of the identity 
statuses are likely to en- 
hance mental health? 
What characteristics 
might make it difficult 
to cope? Why? 
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In an investigation of the relationship between identity status and inter- 
personal style (Donovan, 1975a, 1975b), identity foreclosure was observed 
to be associated with a loving and affectionate home life. Though warm and 
gratifying, parental concern may actually stifle autonomous growth for 
these adolescents. The consequences appear to be inhibited sexual and 
aggressive impulses. Therefore, these foreclosed youths remain cautious 
and dependent on others. They are hard working, talkative, and construc- | 
tive, but they are unlikely to offer creative leadership or direction. 


Moratorium 


Moratorium youths are, as one would expect from their crisis state, the 
most anxious of the four identity-status groups (Marcia, 1980). However, 
they maintain a stable sense of self-esteem, similar to that of identity- 
achievement youths (Marcia, 1980), while tending to function at high levels 
of both moral reasoning and ego development (Adams & Shea, 1979; Podd, 
1972). They also appear to be highly self-directive (C. K. Waterman, Beu- 
bel, & Waterman, 1970) yet open to exploring a host of alternative values 
(Munro & Adams, 1977). On the whole, these youths lack well-defined 
goals and values, are highly explorative, and, as very self-conscious individ- 
uals, possess the ability to describe their feelings clearly and deeply (Dono- 
van, 1975a,b). (See Box 9-8.) : 

Identity-moratorium adolescents are highly. active and social (Donovan, 
1975a,b). Their daily activities are less restricted than those of youths in the 
other statuses. They appear emotionally responsive and capable of express- 
ing their feelings of affection to others (Donovan, 1975a,b) and are thus 
capable of intimate interpersonal relationships (Fitch & Adams, 1981; Or- 
lofsky et al., 1973). 


Identity Achievement 


Identity-achievement youths have the most complex, highly adaptive per- 
sonality profile of the four identity-status groups. These adolescents have 
the highest levels of ego development (Adams & Shea, 1979), moral-reason- 
ing abilities (Podd, 1972; Rowe & Marcia, 1980), self-esteem (Adams, Shea, 
& Fitch, 1979; Bruer, 1973), and reflective (or analytic) cognitive style 
(C. K. Waterman & Waterman, 1974). Other evidence suggests that identi- 
ty-achievement adolescents have more future-oriented perspectives and are 
more capable of recognizing things to come in their futures (Protter, 1973), 

In concept-attainment tasks, like those associated with school experi- 
ences, identity-achievement youths are capable of outperforming any other 
identity-status group under stress (Marcia, 1966). In school they often ob- 
tain higher grades (Cross & Allen, 1970) and report high satisfaction with: 
their schooling experiences (A. S. Waterman & Waterman, 1970). When 
placed in high-conformity, stressful situations, identity-achievement youths 
are inclined to resist the pressure to conform (Toder & Marcia, 1973). In 
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| 


The intense feelings of self-consciousness of a moratorium-status youth 
are reflected in the life and writings of Joseph Conrad: 


It was the year in which I had first spoken aloud of my desire to go to 
sea. At first, like those sounds that, ranging outside the scale to which 
men’s ears are attuned, remain inaudible to our sense of hearing, this decla- 
ration passed unperceived. It was as if it had not been. Later on, by trying 
various tones, | managed to arouse here and there a surprised momentary 
attention—the “What was the funny noise?" sort of inquiry. Later on it 
was—"Did you hear what that boy said? What an extraordinary outbreak!” 
Presently a wave of scandalized astonishment (it could not have been 
greater if I had announced the intention of entering a Carthusian monas: 
tery) ebbing out of the educational and academic town of Cracow spread 
itself over several provinces. It spread itself shallow but far-reaching. It 
stirred up a mass of remonstrance, indignation, pitying wonder, bitter iro- 
ny, and downright chaff. I could hardly breathe under its weight, and cer- 
tainly had no words for an answer. .. . rz 

| don't mean to say that a whole country had been convulsed by my 
desire to go to sea. But for a boy between fifteen and sixteen, sensitive 
enough, in all conscience, the commotion of his little world had seemed a 
very considerable thing indeed. So considerable that, absurdly enough, the 
echoes of it linger to this day. 


(Source: Conrad.) 


general, these youths live orderly, active (Donovan, 1975a), and self-direct- 
ed lives (Donovan, 1975b). ~ 

Of the four identity-status groups, identity-achievement adolescents are 
the most likely to have made deep commitments to same-sex friends and to 
have established strong heterosexual relationships (Fitch & Adams, 1981; 
Kacerguis & Adams, 1979; Orlofsky et al., 1973). Apparently, commitment 
to a given self-definition in the form of an identity enhances the likelihood - 
that an adolescent or young adult will be able to establish and maintain a 
commitment to another. As individuals with highly differentiated and com- 
plex personalities, these young people may have more to give to another in 
a relationship and may have more coping skills in relating to others. 


Identity Statuses as Developmental Stages 


In Marcia's (1966) original study of the four identity statuses, there is no 
specific statement on the relationship of the categories over time. Once a 
diffusion person always a diffusion person? Can a diffusion person one day 
evolve into a foreclosed or a moratorium or an identity-achievement per- 


` son? Given that numerous investigations have provided strong support for 


the more inclusive Eriksonian theory on psychosocial development (see, for 
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example, Boyd & Koskela, 1970; Ciaccio, 1971; Constantinople, 1969; La- 
Voie & Adams, in press), a number of studies have been conducted to 
assess the possibility of a developmental relationship among the identity 
statuses. Cross-sectional data on reported identity status for subjects aged 
12, 15, 18, 21, and 24 have revealed that with increasing age a larger num- 
ber of adolescents and youths have identity-achievement status (Meilman, 
1979). Much stronger evidence for a developmental relationship has been 
provided in a series of longitudinal studies that followed college students 
throughout their college careers. T'hese data clearly indicate that over time 
individuals are inclined to change in the direction of more advanced identi- 
ly statuses (see, for example, Marcia, 1976; A. S. Waterman, Geary, & 
Waterman, 1974; A. S. Waterman & Coldman, 1976; A. S. Waterman & 
Waterman, 1971). This finding does not mean that all adolescents are des- 
tined to become identity-achievement adults. It does mean that older popu- 
lations will have more identity-achievement persons than younger age 
groups. - | — 

It is unclear whether those youths who enter the work force upon gradua- 
tion from college are likely to continue to advance in identity status. Sene | 
research data (Munro & Adams, 1977b) suggest that adolescents entering 
the work force upon graduation from high school may be more advanced. 
However, whether, four years later, these same working youths and class- 
mates who graduated from college will equally maintain advanced identity 
status is unknown. We suspect that the college environment is more chal- 
lenging than the typical setting for unskilled or semiskilled work. There- 
fore, it is reasonable to speculate that the demands of an intellectual dia- 
logue in an academic setting are more conducive to exploring issues that 
are associated with the establishment of higher levels of identity. 

As Marcia (1976) notes, a serious problem with thinking of identity sta- 
tuses as categorical labels is that "they have a static quality and identity is i 
never static, not even for the most rigid. .. . Any adequate theory of identi- 
ty should have descriptive terms that take movement into account” (p. 
153). Yet little has been done to assess the consistency in change over time 
in identity formation. However, three assumptions about change can be 
made (Adams & Fitch, 1981). First, change can come in the form of consis- 
tent advancement toward higher statuses. For example, a diffusion-status 
person could become foreclosed or move into moratorium. Second, theoret- 
ically /nconsistent change could occur. It would be theoretically impossible 
for an identity-achievement person, who has experienced a crisis and made 
a commitment, to become diffused again or for a moratorium-status adoles- 
cent to bécome foreclosed, since foreclosed youths never experience crisis. 
Einally, it would be theoretically possible for an adolescent to experience a 
state of regression; that is, an adolescent could cope with the stress of 
change by temporarily behaving in ways associated with an earlier stage of 
development. A moratorium youth might act like a diffusion-status adoles- 
cent for a brief period before coming out of his or her cocoon and becoming 
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an identity-achievement person. In the psychoanalytic perspective, this 
process is termed regression in the service of the ego. 
To test these assumptions, changes in identity status for a large number 
of college students were compared over the course of a year (Adams & 
Fitch, 1981). In most cases there was either consistent change toward more 
advanced stages or regression to earlier stages. 
W Should we put labels .~ These and other data reviewed in this chapter provide evidence for the 
such as foreclosed or dif- / belief that identity formation is a central element of the adolescent experi- 
fused on youths? Why | ence, However, identity formation must be viewed, as Erikson (1968) has 
Ar Way ofr argued, as being "at its best... a process of increasing differentiation" (p. 
23)—that is, as a gradual process of evolution from a simple role confusion 
| toa highly complex and committed identity role structure. 


The Question of Necessary or Sufficient Conditions for Identity Change 


When a personality construct is thought to be developmental, the question 
of what causes the change naturally arises. When adolescents and teachers 
part at the end of spring for summer vacation and are reunited in the fall for 
the beginning of a new school term, it is common to hear such conversa- 
tions between the two as “John, you've really changed since your sopho- 
more year. It's good to see such positive changes!" But what causes these 
behavioral changes? Are there absolutely necessary conditions, for example, 
for identity development, or are there only sufficient conditions that en- 
courage but do not cause identity-status change? 

Two important research projects suggest necessary conditions for ad- 
vanced identity statuses. One project (Rowe & Marcia, 1980) addressed the 
question of whether formal logical thought is a necessary precondition for 
advanced identity status (also see, for example, Berzonsky, Weiner, & Ra- 

-phael, 1975; Cauble, 1976; J. Wagner, 1976). The results indicate that the 
relationship between the two psychological variables is very strong. Even 
so, we must conclude on the basis of other research that individuals with an 
identity-achievement status have not necessarily developed the capacity for 
formal logical thinking (see Rowe & Marcia, 1980). Thus, cognitive devel- 
opment may enhance but not cause advanced-identity development. — 

M Can you identify The other important project (a series of studies reported by A. S. Water- 
turning points in your man & Archer, 1979) suggests that a related cognitive process may similarly 

oun identity formation? enhance but not cause advancement in identity. Believing that expressive 

He pios s S wenig functions as an aid in resolving identity crises, these researchers 

en h Om, explored the relationship between identity Status and writing expressive 

for you today? poetry or keeping a journal. For both high school and college-age research 
subjects, expressive poetry but not journal writing was consistently predic- 
tive of higher identity statuses. The capacity of a poetry-writing history to 
foster an increased self-awareness is illustrated by the following excerpt 
from this research report: 


_ When I thought of something that was puzzling to me I would try to solve 
it in a song. Like each song is a question... . There are more question marks 
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in a song than periods... . When you try to write your thoughts down, you 
straighten them out and you realize something about yourself that you did 
not know before [p. 339]. i 


These two research projects offer promise for finding other sufficient (and 
maybe necessary) conditions for enhancing identity development. 


The Question of Identity as a Correlate of or Precursor to Intimacy 


Erikson (1968) has proposed that the resolution of role confusion versus 
identity achievement is a normative life crisis during adolescence. Howev- 
er, during late adolescence a related crisis, intimacy versus isolation, 
emerges. Erikson believes that it is beneficial før adolescents to resolve the 
identity crisis to assure a sound foundation for relationship development. 
Most of us can remember hearing similar insights in such parental remarks 
as “How can you ever expect to really know someone else without really 
knowing who you are?” or “To understand someone else, you need to know 
yourself!" 

A series of studies suggests that a clearly self-determined commitment in' 
identity is both a correlate and a precondition of intimacy formation. Al- 
though some research shows that women develop competence in intimate 
relationships earlier than men (Fischer, 1981), other cross-sectional and lon- 
gitudinal data indicate that both men and women in higher identity sta- 
tuses are likely to have more committed, intense, and mature same-sex and 
heterosexual relations (see, for example, Fitch & Adams, 1981; Kacerguis & 
Adams, 1979; Marcia, 1976; Tesch & Whitbourne, 1980). According to one 
study (Hodgson & Fischer, 1979), the relationship between intimacy and 
identity achievement may be stronger for males than females, but other 
data are inconsistent with that conclusion. For example, occupational iden- 
tity is an important correlate of mature intimate relations for both sexes 
(Kacerguis & Adams, 1979). Although it might be argued that resolution of 
intimacy needs may coincide with identity-status resolution for females, at 
this time there are no clear data supporting this alternative hypothesis on 
the identity/intimacy relationship. Only future research will determine 
whether identity is a precondition to intimacy or intimacy is a correlate of 
identity-status formation. | 


Family Contributions to Identity Formation 


Earlier in this chapter we reviewed some evidence suggesting that certain 
family variables affect identity formation. Two reviews (Marcia, 1980; Mat- 
teson, 1977) of the relationship between identity formation and family rela- 
tions offer further confirmation of the importance of the family in identity 
development. A synopsis of these two reviews indicates that somewhat 
different parental factors are associated with each identity status. 

Diffusion youths appear to come from more rejecting and detached fam- 
lied Offen the father is absent through separation or divorce. The fathers 
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who are at home may not be very encouraging of their adolescents and may 
! show some signs of negativity. 

.. Foreclosure youths appear to come from strongly child-centered families 
in which the parents may be inclined to be intrusive and possessive with 
their children. However, the parents of foreclosed adolescents appear high- 
ly encouraging and supportive, with one or both parents assuming a domi- 
nant leadership role in the home. Family members express very low levels 
of emotion and appear to show little encouragement of individual differ- 


The family contributes strongly to identity formation. 
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ences. There is some evidence of strong pressures to conform to family ) 
values and beliefs. 

aie particularly males, struggle to separate themselves 
from their mothers. The homes of these youths are generally active ones. 
Autonomy and self-expression appear to be encouraged, as are individual 


differences. 
E What advice might Finally, identity-achievement youths view their parents in positive but 
you give parents on how occasionally ambivalent terms. These youths seem to come from homes 
they could encourage with high praise and minimal parental control. A recent investigation 


positive-identity deve" (Crossman, Shea, & Adams, 1980) suggests that identity-achievement 

mu pus males, in particular, are as likely to come from homes with fathers absent as 

this ca ae MA from homes with fathers present. Indeed, a slightly higher proportion of 

parents’ behavior? identity-achievement males may come from single-parent homes in which 
the mothers provide important early experiences for their sons’ occupation- 
al-identity development. 


Implications of Identity Development for Working with Adolescents 


Erikson’s (1968) theories and Marcia’s (1966) operational definitions of 
identity formation have provided us with a growing conception of how 
adolescents come to understand who they are to be. The research findings 
reviewed in this chapter give several clues to the implications of identity 
formation for working with adolescent boys and girls. First, it should be 
apparent that early adolescence is associated with a large number of dent | 


Since the riots of the early 1960s, our ‘society has increasingly become 
aware of the "crisis of the Black individual." Because few empirical stud- 
ies have been conducted on Blacks' identity formation, most of our cur- 
rent knowledge about it comes from autobiographical, biographical, and 
clinical sources. As one Black youth once exclaimed to us, "You have to 
live it to know it, man!" 

Some have argued—and continue to argue—that Black youths must 
learn to cope with negative images, a lapse in cultural heritage, and a 
hostile environment. Indeed, some early research by Paul Mussen (1953) 
indicated that Blacks see the world as more hostile and threatening than 
do Whites. However, the emergence of nationally visible and vibrant 
Black leaders appears to have initiated a minimizing of such findings. 
More recent research appears not to have found similar differences be- 
tween Black and White youths. Further, when such studies are controlled | 
for social-class differences, other race differences disappear. There may 
actually be few, if any, meaningful differences between youths of differ- 
ent races when social-class and income factors are equated. 


I e? 
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ty-diffused youths. The personalities and social behavior of these youths are 
less mature and more troublesome. They are inclined to have unclear and 
fragmented views of themselves, to withdraw under stress, and to show less 
social maturity in their behavior. However, with time, they are likely to 
develop more complex identity statuses. 

Our experiences in working with foreclosed youths have always been 
positive. These youngsters are friendly, follow rules, and work hard. How- 
ever, they may be equally inclined to function poorly under a democratic 
system of governance. Unless the direction is modeled after an adult leader- 
ship perspective, these adolescents are unlikely to find leadership roles a 
creative opportunity for exploration; placing them in highly ambiguous 
leadership roles may create extreme distress and anguish. Foreclosed boys 
and girls are excellent followers, but gradual introduction to democratic 
leadership roles may offer important experiences that encourage the devel- 
opment of new skills. However, the implications for identity crises and 
stress are unknown. 

Perhaps moratorium youths reflect the common image of adolescence. 
These youths are-searching, quéstioning, and maintaining an active and 
energetic role in life. In the classroom they are apt to liven up the discus- 
sion with an examination of varying perspectives. They may be inclined to _ 
have friends across a wider spectrum of cliques within the school. It is quite 
likely that these adolescents will make good leaders, but they are not likely 
to offer a stable direction to any youth-related organization with minimal 
adult leadership. At times these youths may get into more trouble than one 
might expect, given their growing maturity, but their experiments with a 
variety of social roles and situations may lead to confrontation with the 
authorities of the school or the community. 

The identity-achievernent adolescent, who is likely to be an older youth, 
may be the dream of the boy or girl next door. These adolescents are 
inclined to be stable, to have a self-defined direction in life, and to be goal 
oriented. They are strong leaders. Though they respect authority, they are 
likely to oppose it when they view it as immoral or unjust. Like all youths, 
these adolescents enjoy life and have fun, but they are also likely to recog- 
nize the importance of work and commitment. Work/study programs are 
probably beneficial for these adolescents in their continuing movement 
toward maturity. 


Prevention Programs 


Two important implications for prevention programs seem to emerge from 
the research literature. S programs that educate parents on the family- 

; f identity development can help them prepare the 
foundation for advanced identity status. A warm, supportive relationship 
enhances the influence of parents’ role modeling. Similarly, encouraging 
independent thought and freedom of expression appears to create a climate 
for self-exploration. EUN parents, teachers, counselors, and people in 


W /n several small 
groups, identify and dis- 
cuss other prevention 
and intervention impli- 
cations of the research 
on identity formation for 
early, middle, and late 
adolescence. Report the 
conclusions of each 
group to the rest of the 
class. 
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business can encourage exploration in numerous work settings. Encourage- 
ment to listen to debates on religious, political, and other issues in order to 
be able to understand and compare different perspectives should enhance 
crisis resolution and the making of commitments. In particular, family- 
council techniques that encourage open examination of issues of current 
concern should facilitate positive exploration experiences. 


Intervention Programs 


Youths who find themselves in prolonged states of diffusion may be helped 
in at least two fundamental ways. Through cognitive-enrichment programs, 
adolescents may improve mental skills that enhance advancement in identi- 
ty status. Further, expressive-writing experiences that encourage self-explo- 
ration and personal interpretation may help diffused youths to advance in 
identity status. 


SSS SS eee SE SS Se en Uis 
Mayor Points to Remember 


l. Identity formation is a dynamic process of structuring elements of per- 
sonality that summarize individual accomplishments. 

2. An identity crisis is a period of intense exploration and searching for 
acceptable commitments. 

3. Sex-role development appears to be intricately entwined with identity 
formation. The relationships between masculine and feminine traits 
and identity are complex and change over the life cycle. 

4. For adolescent males, occupational identity is associated with strong 
need for achievement and minimal fear of negative evaluations by oth- 
ers. For females, occupational identity is associated with strong need 
for achievement but also fear of success. The latter finding may be due 


«^ to the interpersonal consequences of competition and achievement. 


5. Sex-role identity in females may be impaired by rejection of a nonnur- 
turing mother or identification with a mother who refutes her child- 
rearing capabilities. 

6. Four labels for the stages in identity formation are diffusion, foreclo- 
sure, moratorium, and identity achievement. 

7. Over the course of the high school and college years, both male and 
female adolescents are inclined to progress from diffusion to more ad- 
vanced identity statuses. 

8. To date we are unaware of any absolutely ea precondition for an 
advanced identity status. 

9. An advanced identity status has been shown to be a possible correlate 
but not a cause of intimacy development. 

10. Each of the four identity statuses is associated with specific TE 
relations styles. Diffused youths appear to come primarily from de- 
tached families, while foreclosed adolescents come from extremely 
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warm, overly indulgent, child-centered families. Moratorium youths 
appear to come from warm but highly independent families. Finally, 
identity-achievement adolescents come from highly interactive families 
in which the parents use minimal control and high praise. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 

* When people talk about sex differences, 
do they mean sex-role differences? 

* Although the National Organization for 
Women and other feminist groups have 
been very vocal in recent years, is there 
any evidence that society is actually 
changing its view of what is expected or 
appropriate for males and females? 

If change is occurring in the way in 
which we see men and women, is such 
change always positive? Are there any 
negative side effects or components of 
change in viewpoints about sex-role be 


What are the different theories or per 
spectives that explain differences in be 
haviors and interests between bovs and 
girls? 

Is it possible to have both masculine and 
feminine characteristics? 

What is meant by the funny-looking 
word androgyny? 

Do sex-role differences suggest the need 
for differential educational practices? 
What positive. social forces influence 
contemporary changes in sex-role identi 
fication? 


havior? 

What are some of 
the ways in which 
we socialize boys 


and girls to be dif iw 10 
ferent? CHAPTER 


Mane SEX DIFFERENCES AND SEX-ROLE 
| DEVELOPMENT 


between boys and 
girls? 


Tn were when girls wore dresses. Dresses that swelled out at the 
bottom into dozens of fine layers of material that must have been 
unbearably uncomfortable and restrictive. Boys wore pants. Times 
were when girls played with dolls and tea sets and never got dirty. 
‘Boys had fun. Times were when girls stood on the sidelines cheering. 
Boys were cheered. Times were when girls studied, struggled to be 
attractive but not seductive, and tried, no matter how stupid their 
“beaux” were, to make them seem wonderful. Boys profited, 
Fortunately for all of us, times have changed. Signaling this change 
have been changes in our language, attitudes, and now our behavior. 
Words like male-chauvinist, sexist, and feminist, unknown a few 
years ago, are today universally understood, Beliefs that women and 
men can aspire only to certain professions have been soundly disput 
ed. From women in space, on the U.S. Supreme Court, and in govern: 
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ment, to the male homemaker, this decade is embarking on a new defini- 
tion of what it means to be female or male in the 1980s. 

But what meaning does this change have for young people? How will 
adolescents be shaped by this new—and, to some, disturbing— society? 
Will they share in these beliefs or have others? In this chapter we shall look 
at these issues as we explore how the past 20 years have changed forever 
our understanding of sex roles and sex differences. 


The Socialization of Sex Differences 


M 


There are a number of reasons to suspect that societal practices restrict the 
choices of both male and female children. There are even more reasons to 
suspect that this restriction is particularly true for females. We contend 
that for centuries society has been channeling individuals’ development 
and will continue to do so through its many social institutions. However, 
when this channeling begins to restrict individual opportunity and choices, 
we question its utility in a culture that is designed to function through 
choice and change. When social institutions begin to assume an inflexible 
standard of appropriate and inappropriate behavior according to gender, we 
argue that society is creating sex discrimination that limits a person's chan- 
ces for self-fulfillment. Let us briefly examine how such things as child- 
rearing practices, the mass media and literature, and toy selection may 
contribute to an unconscious ideology underlying the socialization of sex 
differences. To do so we shall draw heavily upon a recent review addressing 
this issue (Kacerguis & Adams, 1979). 


Parent /Child Interactions 


As soon as children are born, their parents share stereotypic perceptions of 
them. Sons are viewed as being firmer, larger featured, better coordinated, 
more alert, and stronger than daughters. Daughters of equivalent size and 
weight are seen as softer, finer featured, more awkward, and more delicate 
(J. Rubin, Provenzano, & Luria, 1974). T'hese perceptions are reflected in 
maternal interaction styles. Mothers are likely to reinforce aggressiveness 
in males and socialization in females (Moss, 1967; Rebelsky & Hawks, 
1971), respond more readily to the cries of a daughter (M. Lewis, 1972), and 
be more protective of daughters (L. Hoffman, 1972). Other research indi- 
cates that mothers speak more often to daughters (Cherry & Lewis, 1976), 
touch them more often (S. Goldberg & Lewis, 1969), and stay closer to 
them (M. Lewis & Weinraub, 1974). These data and many more suggest 
that mothers unconsciously maintain a more protective relationship with 
their daughters and are generally more permissive about the development 
of dependency behaviors in their daughters. This differential treatment 
may create the social conditions that encourage female children to develop 
minimal confidence in their ability to cope independently with their envi- 
ronment (L. Hoffman, 1972). 
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Sex-Stereotyped Media 

A rapidly growing body of research clearly indicates that both reading ma) 
terials (see, for example, Bereaud, 1975; Feminists on Children's Media, / 
1971; Women on Words and Images, 1972) and TV programs (see, for | 
example, DeFleur, 1964; Gerbner, 1972; Sternglanz & Serbin, 1974) are 
stereotypically male biased in their representation of life. Many studies (for 
example, Adams & Hamm, 1973) have shown that television viewing, in 
particular, can affect children's behavior. Thus, TV images that portray 
females as ineffective, passive, or unskilled and males as assertive, indepen 
dent, and dominant provide a powerful symbolic message. According to 
one synopsis of this practice: 


The programs that most adolescents watch are replete with he-men who 
conquer all obstacles by force and violence, who are independent, free of 
responsibility or close human ties, who are never weak or emotional, and 
who [have] most of the interesting and prestigious occupations and activities. 
Females generally appear eitheras wives and mothers without an outside 
occupation or as glamorous "sex objects" who are concerned primarily with 
their relations with the male heroes. Women rarely have authority and com 
petence [Stein & Welch, 1980, p. 250]. 


Thus, both reading material and T'V programs are stereotypically biased. 
(See Box 10-1.) But we do have reason to believe that should the media 


I'he woman, as seen in her "proper" place earlier in this century: weak, frightened, and powerless. 
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differences? 


present a wider range of egalitarian role models for both boys and girls, 
greater acceptance of more choices for both sexes might be obtained (for 
example, see Flerx, Fidler, & Rogers, 1976). 


Playthings 

Parents, relatives, and others frequently provide children with toys that are 
thought to be appropriate for their gender (Mussen & Rutherford, 1963; 
Udry, 1966). At face value this socialization practice seems harmless. How- 
ever, there is reason to suspect that this practice reinforces children to 
visualize their vocational choices as being appropriate to their toys (Beuf, 
1974). Thus, toys and games may provide not only a kind of role-rehearsal 
experience but also cues to what society deems appropriate occupations. 


Summary 

Much of what we have discussed thus far is socialization that occurs both 
before and during adolescence. Each of these practices can have an uncon- 
scious effect on sex differences. The practices may seem harmless enough, 
but in reality they may create perceptions of limited opportunities, espe- 
cially in females. But males too are affected by such practices. The artistic 
male adolescent may think that spending time developing his talent is inap- 


Pogrebin (1980) has summarized several perceptions of sex-role themes 
on television. Here are a few of her conclusions: 


|. Cartoons 
Cartoon daddies are ambitious, aggressive, adventurous, and employed, 
while cartoon mommies are passive, timid, emotional, and almost exclu- 
sively domestic [p. 394]. 

. Soap Operas 
A N.O.W. survey found that 15 percent of the female characters on the 
"suds" were portrayed as mentally and physically ill. These women 


share the screen with miraculously successful men, 60 percent of whom 
hold professional jobs, and with other women who either stay home 
worrying about divorce, disease, incest, and infidelity, or hold jobs in 
nursing or office work [p. 396]. 
. Commercials 
New York N.O.W. studied 1,241 commercials and found only 0.3 per- 
cent of the women in them leading independent lives. That’s only 3 full 
human beings in 1,000. What are our children learning about woman- 
kind from the other 997 clean freaks and food fetishists? And are we 
letting them believe that love and intimacy can be summed up by “good 
coffee is grounds for marriage" [p. 399]? 


_ (Source: Pogrebin, 1980.) 
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propriate because football is what is expected of him. Or a future poet 
laureate may never materialize because society places little or no value on 
literary abilities for an adolescent male. 


Is Society Really Changing? 


Popular-magazine articles, newspaper stories, talk-show commentaries, and 
so forth have indicated that society is changing. But is it? If so, in what 
ways are we changing that bear on significant societal or cultural expecta- 
tions of "appropriate" behavior for male and female adolescents? 

There are several ways to assess potential change. One way is to compare 
younger persons' and older persons' views on particular issues. A sociology 
research team (Albrecht, Bahr, & Chadwick, 1979) has recently done just 
that in a study of individuals' perceptions of responsibilities in the home. 
More specifically, these researchers conducted a mail survey in a very con- 
servative state (Utah) on division of labor in the home according to sex 
roles. Four age groups (29 and under, 30-44, 45-64, and 65 or older) were 
compared on their perceptions of responsibility. T'he data indicated that in 
this very conservative environment younger respondents are significantly 
more accepting of a wife's helping to provide some of the family income. 


E "PM mE Se a ] i =. L x 

In the tension-packed science fiction film Alien, the heroine has a final suspenseful, hair raising encounter with 
the creature at the film's end. Contrast this woman's film role with the film role of the leading lady in King 
Kong 
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However, a wife is still generally expected (presumably in addition to earn- 
ing money) to be the housekeeper, provide child care, and, to a lesser 
degree, maintain kinship communication (writing and phoning relatives). 
As for alternative lifestyles, the youngest group was the most accepting of 
such family styles as a communal arrangement, egalitarianism, dual careers, 
or part-time employment and part-time child care for both spouses. These 
data suggest that primarily in the provider role and in acceptance of alter- 
native lifestyles is there evidence of an increasing liberalization of family 
life based on sex-role definitions or gender differences between the hus- 
band and wife. 

Another way to assess change is to compare adolescents' and parents' 
scores in one era with those of adolescents and parents in another. For 
example, in a comparison of attitudes and beliefs of adolescents and their 
parents in 1934 with a comparable sample in 1974 (Roper & LaBeff, 1977), 
the 1974 adolescents and parents were more favorable toward feminism or 
egalitarianism (role sharing). In particular, major changes were observed on 
economic and political/legal issues. A less favorable score was obtained in 
1974 on feminist attitudes toward such things as domestic responsibility or 
conduct. Women were, as one might suspect, more likely than men to 
endorse the egalitarian ideals of the feminist movement. However, both 
men and women remained generally traditional in their beliefs in the re- 
sponsibility of women to maintain a primary role in home management and 
child rearing. Numerous other studies have led to similar or identical con- 
clusions (for example, see Scanzoni, 1976; Scanzoni & Fox, 1980; Tomeh, 
1978). 

Cultural change can be studied in yet another highly informative way. 
Comparisons can be made through national surveys of adults’ motives or 
values at two or more different times. For example, two national surveys 
(Veroff, Depner, Kulka, & Douvan, 1980), one conducted in 1957 and the 
other in 1976, focused upon four types of motives that are pertinent to 
North American society. These motives are (1) need for achievement, or 
the importance of meeting standards of excellence in a competitive situa- 
tion; (2) need for affiliation, or the importance of maintaining emotional 
connections with others; (3) fear of weakness, or concern about maintaining 
status through another person; and (4) the hope of power, or the importance 
given to having an impact through one's own actions. In particular, these 
researchers were interested in assessing the potential impact of the egalitar- 
ian thrust of the women's movement on motives for achievement, affili- 
ation, and power. Controls were introduced to eliminate confusion due to 
differences in age and education of the respondents. Several findings from 
this investigation support the conclusions drawn by many family’ sociolo- 
gists. First, there was an increase in achievement motivation from.1957 to 
1976 in wom n but not in men; males remained stable. However, men's 
ah dation mopvalion decreased, while that of women remained ge nerally 
stable. Since 1957 both men and women have shown a significant increase 
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in their fear of weakness. Finally, men but not women showed an increase 
in hope for power. a. PE 

ese data provide additional evidence that in the past two decades 
some major changes have been occurring in our society. Women are clearly 
showing a substantial increase in their need to achieve. They are showing 
more interest in long-term careers outside the home and want to make a 
unique contribution that is based upon competitive standards of excellence. 
Further, both men and women are fearful of being controlled by others. 
The data suggest that this fear occurs in both the work and the family 
setting. Perhaps equally provocative and possibly disturbing is that al- 
though men are not increasing their achievement needs, they are apparent- 
ly decreasing their affiliative ties while seeking out more ways to have or 
maintain power over others. 

` The research summarized in this section supports the notion that both 
men and women are changing their attitudes and values. Women are seek- 
ing more role-sharing family lifestyles, are more interested in the work- 
place, and are more interested in making a unique contribution outside the — 
home. It also appears that both women and men concur that it remains the 
duty of the woman to care for the children and manage the home. Thus, 
only.a modified version of liberalization seems supported by the research 
data. But there also appear to be certain equally important changes occur- 

ring in men. Men are apparently coming to be more accepting of their 
wives' contributing. to the family income. No doubt part of the reason is 


current economic conditions and the struggle all families are having in 
maintaining their current lifestyles. But the growing liberalization of wom- 
en's interests and attitudes may well be having undesirable seperation g undesirable repercussions. 
Possibly as a reaction to the loss of authority in the family men_are increas- 
ingly T ER in n power rather than achievement for „personal gratifica- 


affiliation. or pie relationships, it is possible. that_as this trend ¢ continues 
the impact on interpersonal relations may. deepen. (See Chapter 11 for 
further discussion of this point.) 


Gender versus Sex-Role Differences 


To this point we have shown that boys and girls are likely to have different 
socialization experiences with their parents, playthings, and even the mes- 
sages that appear in books and on TV. We've also shown that research by 
family sociologists and psychologists indicates that we are living in a chang- 
ing world; Perceptions and needs are changing, with men having somewhat 
different views from women. All of this can have powerful implications for 
what it is like to be a boy or girl, man or woman. However, societal change 
must be tempered with the realization that boys and girls differ in their 
fundamental biochemistry. Thus, some of what we have referred to as dif- 
ferences between boys and girls are as much due to physiology as to differ- 
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Gender Differences 


ential socialization. These differences are best referred to as sex or gender 
differences. Conversely, many of the differences between boys and girls are 
based upon the individual’s acceptance of what is judged by society and the 
individual to be appropriate sex-typed behavior. This process of identifying 
and accepting specific sex-typed, or sex-linked, behavior based upon soci- 
etal standards is referred to as sex-role identity. — 

In the remaining pages of this chapter, we shall briefly examine some 
reasonably well-documented gender differences that are now thought to be 
based upon a complex interaction between body chemistry and socializa- 
tion practices, review the major theoretical propositions on sex-role devel- 
opment, explore some of the behavioral correlates of sex-role differences, 
and conclude with a brief excursion into social causes of sex-role differences 
in contemporary socialization processes. Although we shall say much in 
this chapter about both gender and sex-role differences, there is much more 
that will be left unsaid. Further, there is much more to learn about these 
complex phenomena. Thus, we hope that this brief chapter is but the be- 
ginning of your excursion into understanding gender and sex-role differ- 
ences. 


Gender differences have been particularly studied in the cases of aggres- 
sion, influenceability, and social relation skills. Systematic and consistent 
differences appear on these three behaviors. But what are the actual differ- 
ences? 


Aggression 


“Several major reviews of research on aggression have concluded that males, 
at all ages, ate more physically aggressive than females. This finding is a 
general rule of sex difference for humans and animals alike (see, for exam- 
ple, Eron, Walder, & Lefkowitz, 1971; Johnson, 1972; Maccoby & Jacklin, 
1974). Caution must be maintained about this general assumption, since 
females have been shown to be more aggressive in family-conflict situations 
(Lips & Colwill, 1978), but the general rule that males are more aggressive 
than females still appears to hold. 

A number of explanations have been advanced for this commonly repli- 
cated finding. Some have argued that an evolutionary explanation can ex- 
plain the difference. Because males are stronger and larger, they historically 
may have become more aggressive than females to assure survival of the 
group or tribe. However, such an explanation is difficult to defend with 
data that provide any degree of immediate validity. Conversely, more pop- 
ular explanations of sex difference in aggression have been based on physi- 
ology. For example, some studies suggest that aggression is associated with 
the male Y chromosome (Lips & Colwill, 1978). However, the findings in 
support of this argument are very mixed, and we do not accept them (see 
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Chapter 17 for further information). Another argument is that the male 
hormone called androgen causes the difference in aggression between 
males and females. Indeed, castration of animals is one way of controlling 
their aggression. Yet another argument is that the Y chromosome may be 
associated with a preparedness to learn aggressive behavior, while the fe- 
male X chromosome may have an inhibitory mechanism that minimizes 
aggressive learning. 

Regardless of which hypothesis, if any, emerges as the strongest explana- 
tion for the sex difference in aggression, we can only speculate that physio- 
logical mechanisms are part of the reason and that environmental factors 
support the physiological mechanisms. No doubt learning mechanisms ei- 
ther support or supplement the physiological properties behind aggression 
in highly complex and interacting ways. 


Influenceability 


While males are thought to be more aggressive, women are commonly seen 
as more influenceable. In other words, in conformity or persuasion situa- 
tions women are thought to be more readily swayed by another's position. 
Indeed, a recent review of 6] persuasion studies, 64 conformity studies 
involving group pressure, and 23 conformity studies not involving group 
pressure had shown that at varying ages women are consistently more 
readily influenced by soeial-pressure than are men (Eagly & Carli, 1981). 
We contend that such a finding might well be expected with adolescent — 
populations, given that several of our own studies comparing adolescent 
boys and girls on empathic abilities and tendencies have consistently shown 
females to be significantly more empathic (Adams, 1981b; Adams, Schvane- 
veldt, & Jenson, 1979). Thus, due to their strong empathic tendencies, 
females may find themselves experiencing an emotional attachment to or 
identification with another that enhances their tendency to be influenced 
by that person. This assumption is bolstered by other evidence indicating 
that females report a need to feel emotionally attached to (love). another 
person before they feel they can share things about themselves. Converse- 
ly, for males, self-disclosure apparently precedes the development of an 
emotional attachment (Adams & Shea, 1981). 


Capacity for Friendship and Intimate Relations 


Although naturally both males and females develop friendships beginning 
in infancy and continue to do so throughout the life cycle, there is growing 
evidence that females are more capable of developing and maintaining inti- 
mate relations. Judith Fischer (I98T) has reviewed numerous studies that 
support this notion for adolescence. Her review indicates that girls demon: 
strate friendships of greater depth and intimacy than boys in self-disclosure 
patterns (Rivenbark, 1956), show greater depth in the topics disclosed to 
others (Mulcahey, 1973), use friends for greater support and sharing (Dou- 
van & Adelson, 1966), and establish more committed and mature intimate 
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Studies suggest that females are more capable of establishing meaningful intimate relationships at an earlier age 


than males. Do you agree? 


relations than males in late adolescence (Hodgson & Fischer, 1979). Fischer 
also reports data supporting the notion that females develop skills in relat- 
ing to others earlier than males. 


Summary 

The sex differences we have discussed are just a few of many that have 
been shown to differentiate consistently between male and female children, 
adolescents, and adults. These differences are likely to be based upon both 
biological and psychological mechanisms that are gender specific but are 
influenced by several complex social factors. Nonetheless, they clearly dem- 
onstrate that working with adolescents requires a recognition that certain 
“average” differences are likely between males and females. Clearly, the 
data on sex differences suggest that since females are less aggressive, more 
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likely to listen to others, and more capable of meaningful intimate relation- 
ships at an earlier age, education, intervention, and prevention programs 
focusing upon interpersonal processes are more likely to be successful with 
female than with male adolescents. We do not mean to imply that similar 
considerations are unimportant in developing programs for male adoles- 
cents; we are simply suggesting that such programs for males may be less 
successful. 


Sex-Role Development 


B What other char- 
acteristics might 
have been included 
in Table 10-1? 


psychological perceptions that emerge with social norms. Two fundamental 


teristics. 


TABLE 10-1. Masculine and 
feminine characteristics 


Masculine Feminine 
Aggressive Dependent 
Competitive Compliant 
Logical Emotional 
Rough Gentle 

Loud Quiet 
Objective Subjective 
Uncaring Caring 

Blunt Tactful 

World oriented Home oriented 


The items were derived from Broverman, 
Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, and 
Vogel (1970), Maccoby and Jacklin (1974), 
and Weitz (1977). 


It seems appropriate to advance a caution, however, before we proceed 
with a review of sex-role development. It is casy to assume that masculinity 
and femininity are at opposite ends of a bipolar continuum, but they are 
not. The sex-role identity of any given adolescent can, and in many cases 
does, include both masculine and feminine characteristics. An adolescent 
boy can be both aggressive and tactful, or an adolescent girl can be both 
objective and caring. Numerous combinations are possible in the sex-role 
identity of children and adolescents. 
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Pogrebin (1980) has proposed several basic, unconscious rules used in the 
socialization process of sex-role learning. See whether you agree with 
some of these rules: 


l. Boys are Better—therefore, males are meant to be powerful; or males 
have power, therefore boys are better. 

2. Boys are Better—therefore, a girl who tries to excel is trying to be a 

- boy, i.e., she's unfeminine. 

3. Boys are Better— therefore, it is natural for females to envy, imitate, and 
favor males, and for both sexes to diminish, dismiss, and devalue females. 

4. Girls Are Meant to Be Mothers—therefore, women need men to fulfill 
themselves. 

5. Girls Are Meant to Be Mothers—therefore, motherhood must be ex- 
alted. 

6. Girls Are Meant to be Mothers—therefore, whatever else they do is 
unsuitable or superfluous. 


(Source: Pogrebin, 1980.) 


Sex-role identity has three fundamental dimensions: 


— 


. The individual's perception of himself or herself as being masculine or 
feminine (sex-role orientation). 
2. The degree to which the individual would like to conform to specific 
masculine or feminine characteristics (sex-role preference). 
3. An objective assessment of how the individual conforms to a specific 
: sex-role identity (sex-role adoption) [Stein & Welch, 1980]. 


7 Thus, adolescents may have an orientation and a preference but may find 
it difficult to conform to them because of peer pressure, educational influ- 
ences, or social context. For example, a common finding has been that 
females increasingly lower their academic performance as they move 
through junior high and into high school (see, for example, M. C. Shaw & 
McCuen, 1960). This lowering of academic performance may be due to a 
need to establish and maintain affiliation with the opposite sex. Adolescent 
males may view an intellectually competitive female in ways that minimize 
her chances for dates and other social activities. Thus, educational and 
peer-relations conditions may create the social context for enhancement of 
the adoption or expression of so-called feminine characteristics or behavior 
that may be contrary to the objective or intellectual needs of the youth: 


| Theories of Sex-Role Development 
The interplay between biological and environmental factors in influencing 
the acquisition of sex-role identity cannot be ignored (Maccoby & Jacklin, 
1974). As suggested earlier, there may be differences in brain functions and 
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androgen levels that influence sex-difference formation. However, other 
environmental factors, such as imitation and modeling, reward and punish- 
ment, and self-socialization, appear also to contribute to sex-role acquisi- 
tion. Boys and girls attend to and imitate different models in the acquisition 
of sex-typed behavior. Similarly, differential reinforcement and/or punish- 
ment for societally defined appropriate behavior may contribute to sex-role 
differences. Also, through a self-socialization process a child or adolescent 
may develop a sex-determined conception of sex-role identity and appropri- 
ate accompanying behaviors. 

The various theories of sex-role acquisition emphasize hereditary and/or 
environmental contributions in varying degrees (Flake-Hobson, Skeen, & 
Robinson, 1980). Learning theory emphasizes modeling and reward, while 
cognitive and humanistic theories focus on self-socialization. In contrast, 
Freudian theory focuses on biological factors and early experiences. To 
provide further understanding of these theories we shall briefly explore 
several major tenets of each theory. 

Learning theorists are divided into numerous camps. However, all em- 
phasize the assumption that in some fashion boys are provided with male 
models and are rewarded or punished for their emulation (or lack of it) of 
the models’ behavior. A similar same-sex modeling process is thought to 
occur for females. 

In the cognitive perspective, primarily maintained by Kohlberg (1969) 
and his disciples, it is not that "I want rewards; | am rewarded for doing boy 
things; therefore, I want to be a boy” but that “I am a boy; therefore, I want 
to do boy things; therefore, the opportunity to do boy things... is reward- 
ed.” In other words, sex-role identity begins with the recognition of being 
male or female, With this in mind, the child seeks out and identifies with 
male or female behavior and is then rewarded for sex-appropriate behavior. 

In Freudian theory it is assumed that certain biologically based instincts 
compel a child toward identification with the opposite-sex parent, but 
child-rearing experiences develop in the child certain fears that. enhance 
identification with the same-sex parent. Through such identifications the 
child is thought to learn sex-appropriate behavior. 

Finally, in the humanistic perspective it is assumed that each child or 
adolescent has a unique self-structuring of experience and information that 
is independent of external societal forces. Through experience a youth 
comes to structure behaviors in a process of choosing meaningful informa- 
tion, which is then incorporated into the self-definition of sex-role identity. 
This perspective provides for more self-determination and flexibility in sex- 
role development. 


Research on Sex-Role Identity 


Current research recognizes three distinct sex-typed groups. Adolescent 
boys and girls are frequently categorized as being masculine, feminine, or 
androgynous. We have already discussed what is meant by the terms mas- 
culine and feminine. But what is meant by androgyny? We noted that an 
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adolescent can identify with and prefer either the masculine or the femi- 
nine sex role. We also noted that there are those who identify with aspects 
of both sex roles. These adolescents are referred to as androgynous. 

Research stimulated by Sandra Bem’s (1974) early work indicates how 
androgynous youths differ from their peers. Research on youths in middle 
and late adolescence suggests that androgynous youths have personality 
characteristics that make them more adaptable to changing social condi- 
tions and situations. For example, an investigation of high school students 
has shown that androgynous girls have superior social relations (K. Wells, 
1980). Overall, according to this study, androgynous youths, particularly 
androgynous adolescent males, maintain better social adjustment than 
youths with other sex-role identities. Other research suggests that highly 
sex-typed females are significantly inhibited in their individuality, achieve- 
ment, and expression of autonomy (for example, see J. R. Block, Von der 
Lippe, & Block, 1973), with highly masculine males being more prone to 
neurosis and high anxiety (for example, see Harford, Willis, & Deabler, 
1967). Androgynous college-age adolescents have also been found to have a 
wide range of personality characteristics that may make such youths more 
flexible in social contexts. These youths are more competent, confident, 
spontaneous, and self-accepting than nonandrogynous youths and have a 
greater capacity for intimate contact (Nevill, 1977). Experimental laborato- 
ry evidence supports this last finding. In an observational study of interac- 
tion and interpersonal-communication styles in dyads with varying sex-role 
identities, dyads in which one or both individuals were androgynous main- 
tained healthier and more interactive communication patterns (Ickes & 
Barnes, 1979). 

Further, a series of experimental studies on the flexibility of androgynous 
youths has indicated that androgynous males and females are capable of 
changing their behavior to suit the situation (Bem, 1975; Bem, Martyna, & 
Watson, 1976). For example, in two experiments reported by Bem (1975), 
androgynous subjects were able to display “masculine” independence in a 
pressure-to-conform setting and to display “feminine” playfulness with a 
kitten in another condition. All these studies suggest that androgyny is a 
very flexible sex-role identity that allows fluidity in numerous social set- 
tings. 

As we have reported, androgynous boys and girls, men and women have 
a stronger capacity for establishing intimate relations. But there are further 
implications of an androgynous identity. Sex-role identity may have a direct 
bearing on the type of persuasion techniques used in romantic or intimate 
relations. While masculine individuals apparently use more direct strate- 


| gies, such as telling their partner to do something, feminine persons are 
_ | more likely to use indirect strategies, such as pouting. However, in accord- 


ance with their more flexible and possibly more adaptive style, androgy- 
nous persons are more likely to see themselves using persuasion, bargain- 
ing, or positive affect to get their way (Falbo & Peplau, 1979). 
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Little research has been conducted on how societal forces influence sex- 
role identity over time. However, Block (1973) has argued that society tends 
to encourage a more androgynous sex-role identity for boys as they get older 
but reinforces a very narrowly defined feminine orientation for girls as they 
mature. Some data (Mills, 1981) support this general notion, but other data 
from life-span samples provide mixed evidence. For example, Spence and 
Helmreich (1979) compared scores on masculinity and femininity scales for 
male and female high school students, college students, parents of elemen- 
tary school children, and parents of college students. In contrast to Block’s 
assertion, with advancing age masculinity responses increased, while females 
showed no developmental pattern. Similarly, at all ages females were more 
supportive of egalitarian roles for men and women than were males. Con- 
versely, using better measurement techniques, Hyde and Phillis (1979) com- 
pared the scores of subjects aged 13 to 85 on an actual androgyny measure. 
These researchers report that the percentage (frequency) of androgynous 
identities was lower for males aged 13-40 than for males 41 and older. Fe- 
males showed just the opposite pattern; more androgynous females were 
found in the younger group. Clearly, these data hint that maturational 
changes or environmental influences may change one's sex-role preferenc 
or orientation. " 

Indeed, the results of a very creative study by Abrahams, Feldman, and- 
Nash (1978) suggest that we are likely to identify with the sex-role orienta- 
tion that best fits our life situation. These researchers hypothesized that 
when individuals who were cohabitating (living together), married without 
children, married and expecting a child, or married with children were 
compared, major differences in sex-role preference would be found. The 
general logic was that the first two life situations would heighten androgy- 
nous (role-sharing) tendencies but that in the last two situations a greater 
division of labor would occur. The male would see himself as having to 
emphasize his career and financial responsibilities, and the female would 
emphasize child care and housekeeping. The results of the study supported 
this general notion. A much greater likelihood of identifying with an an- 
drogynous sex role was found in the first two life situations. 

Thus, major life experiences may require or reinforce certain masculine 
or feminine identities. Males and females can be expected to express sex- 
role identities that are best suited for general social adjustment to their life 
situation. For early adolescents, this is likely to mean a very masculine 
orientation for most boys and a feminine one for girls. During the high 
school years this trend is likely to remain much the same. However, as the | 
adolescent matures during the college years, new life events may substan- | 
tially change the more traditional masculine or feminine sex-role orienta- 
tion toward a more egalitarian preference. Further, the life-span research 
reviewed here suggests that this pattern is a fluctuating one that depends 
on what life situations emerge during adulthood. 

Regardless of how transient sex-role orientation may be during adult- 
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B. Are there cultural dif- [hood, there is ample evidence that major changes do occur during early and 


ferences that might late adolescence in sex-role identity. When subjects aged 7, 10, and 14 were 
make it more or less dif’ | compared on their perceptions of dominance and nurturance in male and 
ficult for an androgy: | female figures, a developmental trend toward increased attribution of domi- 
nous male or female ado- | nance to males and nurturance to females was found with advancing age 
ceat npe aek (Rothbaum, 1977). Other evidence suggests that adolescence proper (high 


neighborhood? How 


about in à predominant school age) is the period of most stereotyping based upon sex-role percep- 


tions of masculinity and femininity (Urberg, 1979), with girls showing both 
major concern about achievement and identification with stereotyped cul- 
tural sex roles (Beech & Schoeppe, 1974). 


ly Mexican-American 
high school? 


Some Speculations on the Implications of Androgynous Sex-Role Identity 


There is little research available on the implications of androgynous versus 
masculine or feminine sex-role identities for adolescents as they move into 
adulthood. Some dated research from the Berkeley Crowth Studies suggests 
that a highly masculinized adolescent may be very well suited for the ado- 
lescent world but that such extreme sex-role identity may be counterpro- 
ductive in an adult world that is more androgynous (that is, for the more 
prestigious, high-paying jobs). Let us risk, for a moment, the possibility that 
you will strongly disagree with us and speculate on some possible implica- 
tions of androgyny for adolescents. Keep in mind that we are speculating on 
the basis of our own clinical and educational experiences more than on the 
basis of hard data about implications. 
— First, we suspect that androgynous boys and girls both have an uncom- 
fortable adolescence. The general extremes in sex-role identity during this 
period make androgynous adolescents a relatively small cluster of youths in 
a large population of more traditionally oriented adolescents. The androgy- 
| nous youths are therefore likely to be, at times, kidded or hassled by peers, 
teachers, and even parents. At times they are likely to be labeled and even 
criticized. But their flexibility and multiple interests and aptitudes will also 
: enable them to adapt to their surroundings. An androgynous male adoles- 
cent may be just as likely to be a football player as the lead in the school 
play. The androgynous girl may be on the debate team, play basketball, and 
love home-economics or typing courses. 
Second, we suspect that androgynous youths are likely to be admired by 
many teachers who see them as having more complex and richer personal- 
ities. Having a mixture of male and female sex-role characteristics can help 
them develop relationships with both male and female teachers, particularly 
if the androgynous youths have both achievement and nurturant capacities. 
Third, we suspect that androgynous youths will have a richer education- 
al experience. With their multiple interests, such youths may well experi- 
| ence a wider range of curricula, extracurricular activities, and possibly 

school-leadership roles. We are not implying that there will be no hard- 
_ Ship associated with these experiences, but the dividends may far exceed 
the costs as these youths move into adulthood. 
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Implications of Sex-Role Development for Education and Counseling 


It is a risky business these days to suggest that one should intervene in the 
sex-role formation of children and adolescents. Traditionalists and modern- 
ists may disagree about the implications of focusing on one orientation over 
the other. But the implications of specific types of sex-role identities during 
adolescence for success in adulthood are poorly understood, and even the 
modernists are unsure of what meaning sex-role identity has for an adoles- 
cent's future. Nonetheless, at the risk of possibly offending some readers, 
we wish to offer a few comments on the implications of the contents of this 
chapter for educational and counseling practices. We suspect that you will 
find some of our suggestions highly debatable. Indeed, we would like to 
encourage classroom discussion of them. 


Education 


We believe that this chapter is particularly pertinent for two major educa- 
tional audiences. We shall begin with secondary school teachers. 

The data reported in this chapter clearly indicate that there are multiple 
environmental influences on adolescents’ sex-role development and con- 
duct. Most adolescents are either heavily masculine or heavily feminine in 
their sex-role identity. Indeed, much of what youths read in their textbooks 
reinforces this division. Similarly, much of the school structure supports it. 
The male athletic teams receive most of the attention in North American 
schools. The athlete is thought to be brave, Strong, competitive, and a 
leader. The teams’ support systems, which are mostly comprised of female 
adolescents, are designed to nurture the morale necessary to help the teams 
win. Thus, much of what we do through school structure and possibly 
through our teaching standards or styles encourages adolescents to develop 
or maintain a traditional sex-role identity. While this may not be extremely 
undesirable in itself, it does seem to limit choice. 

- For teachers and administrators who wish students to have choices, a 
different school structure may be necessary. Possibly female athletic teams 
should receive as much attention as male teams. Maybe switching roles 
would help. For the female teams there might be male pep clubs as well as 
traditional female clubs for the male teams. Or possibly we need, for certain 
sports, to develop mixed-sex teams with mixed-sex pep clubs. Classroom 
reading materials could be developed that recognize both heroes and hero- 
ines. Role models of both sexes in varying occupations and in influential 
positions in history could be provided. The importance and implications of 
both careers and family life could be emphasized for both male and female 
adolescents. Here are several specific suggestions for those teachers who 
wish to recognize androgyny in their teaching style: 


l. Allow adolescents to experience and express their own sex-role prefer- 
ence irr their expression of themselves, their personalities, and relations 
in the classroom. 
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W How would you edu- 
cate your own child or 
adolescent? Would you 
encourage masculinity? 
Femininity? Androgy- 
ny? Why? | 


2. Have students discuss how they might wish to be treated or to treat 
others in a manner that differs from the traditional sex-stereotyped way 
we currently treat boys and girls. 

3. Have students explore the manner in which sex stereotyping is reflected 
in education, on T'V, and in other media. 

4. Introduce students to the different theories of sex-role development. 
Have them express their personal positions on how sex roles develop. 

5. Provide students with audiovisual materials on sex-role development 
and have them discuss their implications. 

6. Introduce students to a variety of adult male and female role models. 
Have them explore the implications of living in either a “nonsexist” or a 
"sexist" society with these individuals [Flake-Hobson et al., 1980]. 


The second major audience is parents. We propose that there is much 
value in the materials we have reviewed here for parent education. To 
know one's own children is to know their sex-role preference and behavior. 
Further, understanding their conduct requires understanding not only the 
children's preferences but also one's own attitudes. For example, maternal 
attitudes have been found to be correlated with children's behaviors related 
to sex-role identity. Specifically, the less traditional the mother's beliefs and 
attitudes, the greater the likelihood that her adolescent will engage in prob- 
lem behaviors in such areas as sex, drug abuse, or drinking (S. L. Jessor & 
Jessor, 1974). Therefore, it is not enough for parents to understand how sex- 
role identity emerges and is manifested in behavior; it is equally important 
for them to come to appreciate that it may interact, in very complex ways, 
with their own attitudes in determining their adolescents' social conduct. 


Counseling 


Given the growing evidence that androgynous persons may, during adult- 
hood, have greater flexibility in adapting to a changing world or changing 
social conditions and that society appears to be changing at a very rapid 
rate, some have argued that counselors may have a social responsibility to 
facilitate androgyny. For example, Foxley (1979) has stated: 


The counselor or therapist who ignores the potential of psychological an- 
drogyny in promoting a. more healthy and fair society is not keeping her or 
his professional work "'value-free," but has instead selected the "value" of 
viewing men and women in sex role stereotypic ways which is not in keeping 


d today's rapidly changing society and is thus doing clients a disservice [p. 
64]. 


E Though it would be easy to argue that adopting an androgynous position 
is as value oriented as a traditional perspective, and therefore far from value 
free, it would be hard to argue against the research data indicating that 
androgynous persons are generally more adaptable. Therefore, at least for 
„counseling, we argue that androgynous leanings should not be intentionally 
changed to more traditional sex-role identities merely because the change 
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might best fit a current life situation, particularly since life-span research 
suggests that there are periods in which it might be very suitable to have 
androgynous characteristics. 


Conclusion 


In an early section of this chapter, we showed through a summary of several 
empirical studies that society is changing. But the social change thought by 
many to be so enormous may be quite gradual, so that the implications of 
sex-role development for today's adolescents remain unclear. We do know, 
however, that sex-role identity is an important part of understanding and 
working with adolescents. We also know that a great deal of emotional 
turmoil and irrational behavior is associated with either a traditional or a 
modernist position on the implications of sex-role development. In our own 
professional experience with adolescents, we have found that whether mas- 
culine, feminine, or androgynous oriented, youths can develop and main- 
tain a healthy personal and social life. On the other hand, we have found 
that each type of youth experiences occasional problems due to the social 
conditions in which they find themselves. A highly feminine male in a 
masculine world or a masculine female in a feminine setting may have to 
cope with significant negative social forces. Yet these same youths, in the 
right social context, can be happy, accepted, and fulfilled. Therefore, we 
argue, it is time to consider sex-role development within the framework of 
social situations. Similarly, it is time to view sex-role identity as a changing, 
not fixed, personality construct. If we do, educators, counselors, parents, 
and others will be better able to help adolescents toward more fulfilling and 
productive lives. The value of a given sex-role identity is not intrinsic, but 
in the context in which the individual must live, thrive, and above all else 
survive. 


Major Points to Remember 


l. Societal practices that encourage a strong differentiation between boys 
and girls begin in infancy. Parental practices, playthings, TV programs, 
and reading materials all reinforce sex differences in behavior and inter- 
ests. 

2. Some have argued that society is becoming increasingly liberalized. 
However, research evidence suggests that attitudes about men’s and 
women’s roles are changing only very gradually. 

3. Sex differences involve differences in behavior thought to be based upon 
a highly complex interaction between biochemistry, genetic differences, 
and socialization processes. Sex-role identity involves the internalization 
or adoption of behaviors thought appropriate for masculine, feminine, or... 
androgynous behavior. 

4. Most adolescents identify with or prefer either a masculine or a feminine 
sex-role identity. A mixture of the two qualities is relatively rare in 
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adolescence proper but begins to emerge during late adolescence, espe- 
cially in boys. | 

5. Androgynous boys and girls seem to be somewhat better socially adjust- 
ed and have a greater capacity for friendship formation. 

6. In working with adolescents, it is essential to appreciate both the prefer- 
ence for and the adoption of sex-role identities to assure full understand- 
ing of specific social behaviors and to determine the types of counseling 
or educational practices that are most likely to be successful with male 
and female adolescents. | 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR RI ADING 


* Is the generation gap a slight crack or a death rate have to do with divorce? 
generational Grand Canyon? * Is remarriage after divorce on the rise? 

* Are most North American families satis What implications would this trend 
fied with their family life. have for young people? 


* Why does it appear that adolescents are 
raising adolescents? 

* Are there different types of parenting 

styles? 

Have we always been a nation on the 

move? What kinds of problems face the 

adolescent who moves frequently? 

What effect does a working mother have 

on her family? Are there more positive 

or more negative outcomes? 

Can fathers be care 

givers? Why or why 

not? 

What is the differ He Pose l l 

ence between a CHAPTER 


FAMILY RELATIONS 


dual-career family 
and a dual-worker 
family? 

e What does the 


MI... young people are blessed with warm, understanding, nurtur 


ing mothers and fathers. Looking back now at those vears, we find it 
hard to understand why we were so reluctant for our friends to see us 
with our families. One wonders why we felt self-conscious (outfitted 
in ragged, twice-patched jeans) when we were caught in family activi- 
ties by our friends. It is surprising that out families managed, most of 
the time, to display such superhuman patience. 

Despite the gloom-and:doom writing of the 1970s suggesting the 
demise of the American family, most American families report satis: 
faction with family life and family members (Gallup, Shriver, Steitz, 
& Wilson, 1980). We believe that the family is “here to stay,” to steal 
a phrase from Mary Jo Bane (1976). Though the form may change, the 
basic functions the family meets will continue indefinitely. Research 
evidence suggests that family functions can be served by w idely vary 
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ing family structures and that there is no single ideal family form in con- 
temporary society (Marotz-Baden, Adams, Bueche, Munro, & Munro, 
1979). 

s first part of this chapter, we shall identify those family functions 
that serve to enhance adolescent development and psychosocial well-being. 
Later we shall see how social scientists have typologized several examples 
of how families facilitate or retard the behavioral growth of adolescents. To 
do adequate justice to this topic would require an entire book. Therefore, 
we urge you to view this chapter as you would an impressionist painting 
that conveys the mood, richness, and feeling of the subject matter but not 
the fine, intricate detail that a Renaissance painting would. 


Age Segregation and Family Interaction 


If one is to believe Hollywood scriptwriters, the age of adolescence is 
marked by a high degree of intrafamilial conflict. These disputes are aggra- 
vated by age differences such that the so-called generation gap might best 


_ be described as the generation Grand Canyon. But, other than in television 


soaps and teenage-rebellion movies, there is little empirical evidence to 
support a belief that a major generation gap exists between parents and 
young people. For example, one study examining the level of agreement or 
disagreement between parents and their children in college found young 
people to be in strong agreement with their parents on such matters as: 
sexual behavior and social, political, economic, and environmental issues. 
Those family disagreements that did occur happened more for males than 
females and more for college students with working-class parents than for 
students whose parents were middle class or higher (Jacobsen, Berry, & 
Olson, 1975). This study and others like it tend to confirm the notion that 
family values and beliefs are carried over from childhood into adolescence 
and adulthood. Or, as one bit of folk wisdom goes, “You grow up to be what 
your parents are.” 

Other evidence further confirms this last point. In a unique telephone 
study, 31 male and 33 female tenth-graders were questioned on three ran- 
dom occasions to determine the level of conflict between parent and child. 
From a total of 192 contacts, some 68 were marked by parent/child conflict 
(Montemayor, 1981). Although one argument occurred every three days, 
this level of disagreement does not by any standards paint a picture of high 
intrafamilial conflict. 

Now that we have cast aside the old notion that parents and their adoles- 
cent offspring are constantly at each other’s throats, let us look at the evi- 
dence on their frequency of interaction. Urie Bronfenbrenner (1970, 1974) 
has long argued that parents are increasingly spending less time with their 
offspring, thus permitting other forces to come to bear in influencing chil- 
dren’s development. In particular, Bronfenbrenner argues that the peer 


-group has come to replace the family as a prime influence in adolescence. 
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W How might families Surprisingly, little evidence can be mustered either to confirm or to re- 

increase their influence fute this argument. In one of the very few studies that can be located on 

with young people? this subject, observational data drawn from parks, fast-food outlets, schools, 
and the like showed that adolescents spend most of their time with friends, 
not parents (see Figure 11-1). There were, however, some interesting sex 
and age variations. For instance, from age 15 to age 16, sons interacted with 
parents more than daughters did. Between the ages of 16 and 19, daughters 
outdistanced sons in time spent with parents (Montemayor & Van Komen, 
1980). We can conclude from this study that although both sexes are highly 
peer oriented (a finding supported by other researchers—see Berndt, 1979; 
Young & Ferguson, 1979), males and females at different times in adoles- 
cence are influenced by their parents. 


Some Basic Family Functions 


Our understanding of young people and the research literature leads us to 
believe that the generation gap is no more than a hairline crack. Certainly, 
there is disagreement but not rampant conflict between young and old. 
Unquestionably, the peer group is a very powerful influence, but one 
should not quickly dismiss the influence of home life on the adolescent. 
Adolescents may not want their families on stage as they parade with their 
peers, but most want and need their parents in the wings to nurse and 
support their fledgling adult behavior. 

Although the frequency of interaction with parents may be relatively low 
during adolescence proper, we believe that parental influence remains 


e- — —e Females with peers 


e———-e Males with peers 


e- — —e Females with parents 


Percentage of observations 


o——e Males with parents 


» — —e 


Age of target (in years) 


FIGURE. 11-1. Age and sex differences in the percentages of adolescents ob- 
served with parents or peers (Source: Montemayor and Van Komen, 1980). 
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high. Indeed, the early theoretical work of Ausubel and Sullivan (1970) 
suggests that the family, in its benevolent love for its offspring, actually 
encourages movement away from overinvolvement with the family to a 
peer orientation. In the early years of a child's life, an infantile ego or 
personality structure creates the conditions for a dependent child. This 
dependency upon parental approval creates a highly manageable and obedi- 
ent child, but one who is overly identified with the parent. However, as the 
child is allowed to experience other sources of gratification (such as peers), 
the child comes to recognize that the parent is incapable of being all things 
at all times. T'hus, peer interaction allows the youth to develop a sense of 
volitional independence. In this way the power of the peer group to provide 
other sources of information and gratification reduces the exclusive associa- 
tion of power with parental figures. 

Nonetheless, the family provides three basic functions before, during, 
and after adolescence. These functions are never fully replaced by the peer 
group or any other social structure over the course of a lifetime. Theoreti- 
cal model building in family therapy has provided us with an excellent 
description of these basic functions found in all healthy families (D. H. 
Olson, Russell, & Sprenkle, 1980). First, the family provides.a sense of 
cohesion. This cohesion, or emotional bonding, creates the conditions for 
identification with a basic primary group and enhances emotional, intellec- 
tual, and physical closeness. Second, the family provides a model of adapt- 
ability; that is, the family illustrates through its basic functioning how a 
power structure can change, how role relationships can develop, and how 

relationship rules can be formed. Adolescents who experience rigid (low- 

adaptability) family types are likely to internalize a rigid interaction style. 
On the other hand, too much adaptability may create a chaotic style. Thus, 
a reasonable balance seems appropriate for this function. A similar conclu- 
sion might be drawn on cohesion. Too much cohesion is likely to enmesh 
the adolescent in his or her family, while not enough creates a sense of 
disengagement or lack of caring by family members. Finally, the family 
provides a network of communication experiences through which the indi- 
vidual learns the arts o speech, iritéraction, listening, and negotiation. 

We can think of no other social group that allows the adolescent to 
experience and experiment with feelings, interaction styles, or communica- 
tion skills so freely. Adolescents with too much or too little experience in 
each of the three basic family functions are likely to be placed at risk in 
their intellectual or social development. When these at-risk youths seek 
assistance, the helper. must try to rebuild what the family has not accom- 
plished. The basic assumption behind our argument is that a middle ground 
exists on emotional identification with the family, adaptability, and com- 
munication needs. Too much may be as damaging for adolescent develop- 
ment as too little. We can examine this argument further by reviewing a 
classic line of research that has focused on at least two of the three basic 
family functions. 
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Parental Discipline Styles 


In an early review of the consequences of different parenting styles for 
children's development, Wesley Becker (1964) summarizes a "gross anato- 
my" of parental behavior. Using a model from the earlier work of Earl 
Schaefer (1959), Becker conceptualizes the behavioral correlates of two ba- 
sic functions of the family. Elements of cohesion are defined in terms of a 
love/hostility continuum, while adaptability is reflected on a control/auton- 
omy continuum. As outlined in Figure 11-2, each of the four extreme types 
of behaviors, when examined in relation to one another, provides specific 
types of parental discipline styles. A warm but controlling parent who re- 
stricts the behavior of the child will be either overprotective or indulgent 
in parenting style. Conversely, a cold or unemotional parent who controls 
the child through restrictive parenting will be dictatorial and antagonistic. 
Should a parent be undemanding and permissive with the child but highly 
nurturing, the parenting style will be democratic and cooperative. Finally, 
if a parent is cold or hostile and also permissive, the parenting style will be 
one of indifference and detachment from the child. 

Becker (1964) concludes that specific behavioral and personality traits are 
likely to be developed from these four types of parenting styles as reflec- 
tions of two basic family functions. He reports research data suggesting that 
in a warm and controlling family environment a child is likely to become a 
polite, neat, dependent adolescent. In contrast, in a hostile but controlling 
environment a child is likely to become withdrawn, neurotic, and quarrel- 
some. A warm and permissive family environment is thought to create an 
active, highly social person who is highly independent. But a hostile and 
permissive environment is associated with a noncompliant and highly ag- 
gressive adolescent. 

The implications of the basic functions of the family should be evident 
from this research. Cohesion and adaptability mechanisms provide inter- 
personal structure to the family and communicate several basic messages 
that are internalized by the adolescent and manifested in behavior and 


Warm and loving Hostile and cold 


Controlling and Overprotective or indulgent Dictatorial and antagonistic 
restrictive 


Permissive and Democratic and cooperative Indifferent and detached 
undemanding 


FIGURE 11-2. A conceptual relationship between dimensions of cohesion and 
adaptability in parenting styles. 
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B How might society 
encourage more positive 
parenting styles and dis- 
courage harmful ones? 


personality. Let us now examine some additional examples of how the fam- 
ily can either facilitate or retard positive development for adolescents. 
Then we shall briefly examine some of the implications of this research for 
intervention with adolescents. 


Some Examples of Family Influences 

The influence of the family on adolescent development and behavior has 
been studied by sociologists, psychologists, educators, psychiatrists, nurses, 
developmentalists, and other social-science professionals. The effects on 
adolescents of family identification, family structure, parenting styles, ma- 
ternal and paternal personality characteristics, and a host of other family- 
related variables have been explored. Some examples of such research are 
included here to provide an introduction to the massive body of research 
data important for working with adolescents. 


Closeness to the Family and Parental Identification. Family sociologists 
have repeatedly documented that while adolescents and their parents may 
not maintain a straightforward, one-to-one agreement on social issues, there 
is a strong agreement on degree of closeness of family members (for exam- 
ple, see Jessop, 1981). Adolescents and parents alike view themselves as 
being very close to their family members. Indeed, cross-cultural research 
comparing adolescents' perceptions of the family indicate that while in 
other societies (such as Israel) youths view society as a direct extension of 
the family, American youths view the family as an institution unto itself (T. 
Becker, 1976). Indeed, American youths view the family as the only institu- 
tion of society deserving of absolute trust, loyalty, and obligation. There 
can be no doubt that an important aspect of life for adolescents is identifica- 
tion with the family. | 

Although much of the early research on parental identification focused 
upon a sex-role hypothesis that adolescents would primarily identify with 
the parent who provided the more appropriate sex-role model, Gerald Mc- 
Donald (1977, 1980) has demonstrated that regardless of the sex of the 


adolescent or parent, parental identification is more closely associated with 
(e perceived degree of power held by the mother or father. In other words, 
the parent who is perceived to have more control of resources in that family 
will have more influence over the offspring's behavior through imitation or 
modeling processes. This finding clearly suggests that our understanding of 
family influences upon adolescent behavior hinges, in part, upon our under- 


standing of which parent in the family is seen by the adolescent as having 
more social power. 


Parental Influences upon Personality Development. In our earlier review 
of Becker's (1964) work, we demonstrated that parental discipline styles can 
have a reasonably strong influence upon the social and behavioral develop- 
ment of children and adolescents. The importance of paternal and maternal 
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support for personality development needs to be underscored. For example, 
parental support has been found to be one of the strongest familial predic- 
tors of the development of the belief that an individual has direct and 
significant control over his or her own destiny (internal locus of control) 
(Scheck, Emerick, & El-Assal, 1973). Similarly, the ability to understand 
another's perspective during adolescence is associated with being reared in 
a home where the parents share support and affection (Adams, Jones, 
Schvaneveldt, & Jenson, 1981). Thus, the family function of cohesion and 
bonding sets the foundation for positive personality and social-behavior 
development in adolescents. 

Earlier in this text we explored the meaning of identity and developmen- 
tal trends in identity formation. As one might suspect, the family has mean- 
ingful effects on identity development too. For example, according to a 
study on the effects of autocratic, democratic, and permissive parental 
styles upon identity formation, in an autocratic home adolescents cannot 
express their own views, nor are they allowed to take initiative in self- 
regulation. In contrast, a democratic home encourages participation in find- 
ing solutions to family issues, although the ultimate decisions are still made 
by the parents. In a permissive home the adolescent has nearly an equal say 
in decision making. In this study only a father's democratic style had a 
positive influence upon identity-achievement formation for male and fe- 
male adolescents (Enright, Lapsley, Drivas, & Fehr, 1980). Interestingly, 
little attention has been given until recently to the influence that fathers 
have upon their children, but this study and others like it clearly show that 
the father's parenting style strongly influences identity formation. Further, 
these studies suggest that a warm and loving father who is interested in 
hearing the perspective of his offspring, but maintains the right to make 
final decisions, facilitates identity formation. 

Several investigations have demonstrated an important relationship be-- 
tween parenting style and adolescent ego development. Adolescents with 
high ego development have been found to come from families described as 
more flexible (adaptability), trusting (cohesion), and closer than the families 
of adolescents with lower ego development. As one might expect, the fam- 
ilies of adolescents with higher ego development are also more supportive 
of greater autonomy and individual responsibility (Bell & Ericksen, 1976). 
Finally, higher ego functioning by parents is associated with their giving 
more interpersonal support to their children (Peterson & Hey, 1976). } 


^ 


Parenting and Antinormative Adolescent Behaviors. In a succinctly word- 
ed article, Diana Baumrind (1978) states that one of the major functions of 
the family is to encourage a sense of social competence in offspring. By 
social competence, Baumrind means an adolescent's ability to delay gratifi- 
cation without the absolute denial of sensual pleasure, taking the perspec- 
tive of another without denying self-realization, and obeying reasonable 
laws while confronting injustice or unreasonableness in a law or statute. 
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WB Does the research dis- 
cussed so far in this 
chapter encourage or 
discourage support of 
national family legisla- 
Lion? If you believe in 
such legislation, what 
might some of the provi- 
sions of that bill be? 
What are some of the 
dangers of such legisla- 
tion? 


Failure to develop a sense of social competence is a major determinant of 
adolescent alienation. Thus, it is the very basic functioning of the family 
that sets the foundation for such antinormative behavioral consequences for 
adolescents. 

Baumrind's (1978) research suggests that an authoritative discipline style 
combining supportive parenting with rational and firm control that recog- 
nizes children’s individual interests is most conducive to shaping social 
competence. In contrast, an authoritarian parenting style that treats chil- 
dren as subordinates and fails to encourage them to express their own 
opinions may be least conducive to social-competence development. Sever- 
al investigations exploring antinormative behaviors during adolescence 
support Baumrind’s conclusions. Overcontrol and restrictive interactions 
between parent and child have been associated with suicide (Kerfoot, 1980), 
drug abuse (Gantman, 1978), and male aggression (Bandura, 1960). Collec- 
tively, these studies show that families can provide a foundation for norma- 
tive social development or set the stage for antinormative behavioral pat- 
terns in both male and female adolescents. 


Implications of Basic Family Functions for Intervention with Families 


Adolescence is a time of high peer-group interaction, but the family main- 
tains a very meaningful and influential force in the life of the adolescent. 
Numerous studies have found that the family provides a basic group struc- 
ture that influences both personality and behavioral outcomes. A democrat- 
ic, warm, interacting, and partially restricting family structure may be best 
for positive adolescent development. Such a family style provides moderate 
cohesion, is highly flexible and adaptive, and encourages social interaction 
and communication between parents and adolescents. 

More often than not, adolescents who find themselves being confronted 
by the law, having school problems, or engaging in antinormative behaviors 
come from families that provide very little of the three basic functions 
outlined in this chapter. Providing an intervention service to youths in a 
nonfamilial context and returning them to a poorly functioning and unsup- 
portive family environment are not conducive to positive results. There- 
fore, we strongly urge future interventionists to be highly sensitive to 
building social-intervention programs that recognize the family as a major 
influence upon adolescent behavior. In so doing, we are hopeful that future 
interventionists will attempt to build a diagnostic component into their 
programs that examines the strengths and weaknesses of the adolescent's 
family-support system and attempt to remedy weaknesses. In particular, we 
urge that such remedial attempts emphasize programs that center upon the 


_three basic family functions of cohesion, adaptiveness, and communication. 


Although there are other important variables, these three are centra'to the 
positive functioning of a family. In the remainder of this chapter, we shall 
examine some of the issues facing adolescents living in new family forms. 
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Family Changes 


Life was so much simpler in the old days. There were Mom, Dad, the dog, 
a cat, two, three, or maybe four children. The grandparents lived in the 
same town, and all the family's ancestors were buried there. Mom stayed at 
home. Dad always said that's where a woman belongs. She sewed, cleaned, 
cooked, and cared for the children before settling back in the evening to 
read Life's feature story about Clark Cable's latest movie. Divorces were 
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unheard of among the good people, and it was only the widowed who 
remarried. If this portrait of the good old days were true, then this chapter 
might have expressed concern over the plasticity of today's American family. 

Today, families are changing. Women have left the kitchen for the work- 
place and are beginning to achieve long-deserved job equity in the market- 
place. Marriages made today stand an almost equal chance of being broken 
tomorrow. Remarriages bringing young people from past families together 
in new families are becoming increasingly commonplace. To make clear 
the effects of these changes on the adolescent, we need to examine the past 
and then examine studies that address those effects. We shall do that in the 
remainder of this chapter. 


Mobility 

Q: Who benefited from [your family's moving to this town]? 

A: My father. ; 

Q: Would you take a job which required relocation? 

A: No. 

Q: How did you find out you were moving? 

A: I saw a “For Sale" sign on the lawn when I came home from school. 

Q: s you or other family members included in the decision to relocate? 
: No. 

Q: How often have you relocated? 

A: [I'm 16, and I guess I've moved 17 times.] 

Q: Is there any place you call home? 

A: No[Report from the White House Conference on Families, 1979, pp. 3-4]. 


More than any other sector of the population, the corporate family expe- 
riences the stresses of relocation in a modern world, but moving is not a 
strange or foreign idea to Americans. In this section we will examine the 
past and present mobility of the American populace. We will also examine 
the new pioneers of a Gesellschaft society, the corporate family. In explor- 
ing the effects relocation has on their lives, we can take a look at some of 
the stresses facing many more adolescents on the move in the latter half of 
this decade and the first part of the next. 


Historical Background. With images of wagon trains and coonskin-capped 
pioneers leading their families to new homes on the frontier part of our 
national consciousness, it should not be surprising that Americans have 
always been quick to relocate. Lured by visions of rich agricultural lands 
and economic profits, new immigrants, as well as the established classes, 
seized the government's offer of free land and moved west. In the years of 
westward expansion, long-time residence in one community was rare. 

In her book Here to Stay: American Families in the 20th Century (1976), 
Bane refers to the work of several researchers on the question of mobility. 
From one immigrant's diary noting 16 different relocations in 3 different 


“countries on 2 different continents to estimates that in one decade 68%, of 
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the residents of one Canadian town (Hamilton, Ontario) moved on to other 
communities, the evidence suggests that North Americans have always 
been on the move. Historically, migration studies of Boston, Philadelphia, 
and smaller, more western communities tend to support this finding. In 
Boston, for instance, 61% of the population between 1850 and 1860 relo- 
cated elsewhere, and in Philadelphia during the same decade 62% of the 
population moved. These findings do not change for smaller western com- 
munities, in effect negating any argument that the movements occurring in 
Boston and Philadelphia are merely artifacts related to the movement of 
new immigrants through these cities to the west. 

With reports that in the past decade 2097 of the U.S. population 
changed residence each year, it would seem that Americans' mobility con- 
tinues to be high. But if mobility has been so high for so many years, why is 
it a new family change? Part of the answer is that as late as 1880 nearly half 
of the U. S. population lived on farms. T'he United States before that time 
was primarily a Gemeinschaft society. Part of an essentially rural folk soci- 

|e with its roots in the soil and its livelihood grown in that soil, the fam- 
ily’s ability to exercise influence over its members was considerable. 

Some measure of that power over young people has been examined in a 
paper by Creven (1973) on the structure of early Puritan families. Surpris- 
ingly, Greven reports that most young men did not marry until after their 
25th birthday. In large part the reason can be traced to the unwillingness of 
their fathers to provide them with land to enable them to achieve economic 
independence. Since in this era the amount of manpower available dictated 
the size of the crop planted, it was in the parents' interest to continue a 
young person's servitude as long as possible. Without the money to pur- 
chase land elsewhere, the young lad of the 1600s in Massachusetts had little 
choice but to work for his father in the hope of someday being given the 
family farm. 

Interestingly, even when a land grant occurred, parental authority over 
sons did not end. By searching through early land records, Greven (1973) 
found that many parents retained legal ownership of the property. This 
tactic effectively continued the sons’ dependence on the family until the 
father's death, when the land was divided among them. Although this de- 
grec of parental control rapidly diminished with each new generation be- 
cause of the opening up of new lands and increased mechanization, it helps 
to illustrate three points. The first is the value of the work force to an 
agricultural economy. Crop production is directly related to the amount of 
land that can be cultivated. With only primitive machinery the brunt of 
the labor falls on the farmer, and help is essential. As we will note again in 
Chapter 12; on schools, and Chapter 18, on runaways, the farmer cares not 
whether the helper is a son, a wanderer, or a migrant laborer. Manpower . 
means wealth, and large families mean manpower. 

The second is the nature of the economy. The early farm life we have 
described was virtually self-sufficient. Dependence on systems outside the 
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farm was small and in most cases handled on a barter basis. Each family 
member was valued, for in his or her own way each contributed to the 
overall solvency of the family economy. 

The last point is the impact of industrial change on this system. Not only 
were family members worth less as industrialization increased, but the fam- 
ily system traded self-sufficiency for dependency as the process of industri- 
alization continued. As the Cesellschaft society evolved, with the resulting 
shift from agriculture to industry and from folk to urban society, the mod- 
ernization of the economy displaced the farm as the primary economic 
producer and the symbol of social position in the economy. 

The impact of this last point on the family is evident. As it applied to 
parental authority, each new generation of American sons found it easier to 
achieve independence from the family. Modernization created the means 
to travel to cheap lands. For the family, the improvement of the plow and 
other farming machinery and the discovery of broad, rolling, stone-free 
farming lands to the west diminished the need for labor with each new 
generation. Finally, the development of industry and the movement of 
workers to that sector of the economy transferred the responsibility for the 
economic solvency of the family from the entire unit to its head. Thus, 
some members moved from the status of providers to the status of consum- 
ers in the family system. Ironically, the freedom from the family that ado- 
lescents gained because of modernization is now lost because of moderniza- 
tion. As the 20th century unfolded, the young person again became 
financially dependent on the family. 


The Adolescent in the Family System. The families of executives in in- 
dustry have been the first to experience the stresses of responding to the 
changes occurring during this decade (Cullotta & Donohue, 1981). Compa- 
ny policies of encouraging transfers have exposed these families to many of 
the problems that displaced white-collar and blue-collar workers in the 
auto, steel, and other industries are experiencing today. By studying the 
problems of corporate families, it may be possible to gain a greater under- 
standing of the pressures experienced by all families in transit. 

A good illustration of one of the major stresses facing the adolescent in 
moving is offered by a television commercial made for a major fast-food 
chain a few years ago. In this commercial a young man from the West 
moves to the East and encounters a new school, new teachers, and new 
classmates. The viewer is given the impression that the young student is 
nervously attempting to make friends. The moment of truth occurs when 
the gang takes off for some fries and a shake. Is our young Everyman 
included? ‘The commercial ends happily with cowboy hat exchanged for a 
ball cap while the young fellow downs a soft drink and a hamburger with 
his new-found friends beneath the Golden Arches. 

His attempt to establish new "interpersonal" relationships is successful. 


. For others, as the following case history illustrates, the move is not so easy: 
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The Smiths had moved during the summer to a new home located in a 
rural area of a suburban town. While it provided ample living space, it 
offered few opportunities for the family to establish new friendships. The 
Smiths came to our attention shortly before the start of the new school year 
when they discovered their son to be involved in some minor drug use. 

It became quickly apparent during the initial interview that from the time 
the decision to move was made until now a number of life changes for the 
family had occurred. For their son the move not only meant a loss of old 
friends but a failure to create new friendships. He clearly expressed his dis- 
like for his new home, and despite an excellent school record had little inter- 
est in continuing in high school. He hoped to be able to return to Maryland 
to “home” to secure employment. For father, the transfer to New England 
had accompanied a job promotion. It also meant a substantial increase in his 
workload. To familiarize himself with his new employment situation, he was 
presently working slightly more than 70 hours per week. For mother, while 
she had not been (and was not) opposed to the move, she indicated a feeling 
of being "lost" in her new home and feeling quite alone. She admitted to 
feeling extremely depressed and felt she had failed as a mother to her son. It 
would be learned in later meetings that since the relocation mom had also 
substantially increased her drinking behavior. While her increased consump- 
tion of alcohol was unknown to her husband, her son was aware of it (Source: 
Cullotta and Donohue, 1981). 


This case history also illustrates the second major problem facing the 
relocated family, which has been described as the “in and out parent" 
(Frank, Shanfield, & Evans, 1978). The father finds himself caught between 
trying to balance the demands of the new job and the expectations of his 
employer against the needs of his family. The unpleasant choice facing him 
is that his absence from work risks his employment with the company, 
while his absence from home contributes to his family's problems of adjust- 
ing to the new environment. The father's absence also increases the fam- 
ily's resentment of him; in their minds the move was his promotion, his 
failure to hold a job, or his lack of employment skills. In many respects the 
father finds himself in a no-win situation, considered by all family members 
to be the villain. 

A certain amount of stress is bound to be experienced by the adolescen 
and his or her family in moving to a new community. It is somewhat unreal- 
istic to imagine that the father's mixed marriage to employment and family 
can be radically rearranged in a new move. One solution is to attempt to 
help such families reestablish past family coping patterns (Cullotta & Don- 
ohue, 1981). (Coping patterns in this context are ways in which a family 
successfully handled stress in the past.) In the case just cited, the authors 
encouraged and rekindled the mother's interest in community activities. 

This action eased her depression and subsequently reduced her use of 
alcohol. For the young man, the relieving of his mother's depression and 
her diminished use of alcohol lessened the emotional pressures on him, so 
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that with some minor assistance he was able to establish new friendships. 
These authors spent relatively little time trying to change the father's be- 
havior. 

Although moving may be an integral part of the American experience, 
the circumstances producing relocations have changed. In our nation's early 


history the family's search for a more productive farm and its attempts to 
realize the dream as a unit have been replaced with a search by the head or 
heads of the household for a living. The adolescent is confronted not only 
with the stress resulting from entering a new environment but with the 
entire family's attempts to adjust to the changed working and living pat- 
terns of its members. 
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How might parents help their children to cope and adapt to a family move? 


B What factors encour- 
aged community bond- 
ing in the early history 


of this nation? What fac- 


tors discourage it today? 
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Implications. The adolescent's success in adjusting to this change rests in 
large part on the family's overall acceptance of the move. A certain degree 
of relocation stress is inevitable. It is difficult to make new friends, particu- 
larly in adolescence, when cliques tend to form. 

On other fronts, the business community could make such transfers easier 
for families. Such programs as support groups for the husbands and wives 
and family-awareness seminars for the transferred member of the households 
could be established. The purpose of the family-awareness seminars would 
be to sensitize the transferred people to the needs of their families. 

In the school the parents could be involved in school-sponsored group 
introductory sessions. In these sessions not only school life for the adoles- 
cent and the family but also opportunities for community involvement 
could be discussed. The adolescent could be greeted on the first day by the 
school staff to be involved with the new student. Further, the staff could 
make every effort to involve the new student in school activities. 

Finally, the role of the community through church and youth groups may 
be critical. These organizations could reach out to involve and assimilate 
young people quickly into their new community. Efforts such as those just 
described extend a friendly hand of support to the relocated adolescent and 
thus ease the feelings of loneliness, alienation, and depression that accom: 
pany this life change (Donohue & Gullotta, 1981; Gullotta & Donohue, 
1981). 


Mothers in the Work Force 


When one considers that the early farms were self-sufficient units, the issue 
of women in the work force as a new family change becomes essentially a 
question of semantics. On the farm, women tended the family garden, 
cared for livestock, nursed children, prepared foodstuffs for winter storage, 
made clothing, turned lye and ash into soap, and performed hundreds of 
other tasks. The woman was doctor, teacher, soldier, lover, and mother 
(Vanek, 1980). As the agrarian economy turned industrial and the home 
was no longer the center of production, the woman's role changed ‘from 
producer to carer for children and home while males traveled to work in the 
factories. Certain industries were female dominated, but the women in 
these positions were generally single rather than married (Bane, 1976). 
Interestingly, in at least some ethnic groups women carried on home 
industries. For example, in the 1920s in Buffalo, New York, although ethnic 
beliefs kept southern Italian women out of the factories, they still contribut- 
ed to the financial solvency of the family. These women took in boarders 
and operated any number of small industries from their homes, ranging 
from making artificial flowers to baking to sewing. With male employment 
often temporary and erratic, these women’s earnings were an important 
contribution to the family’s ability to care for itself (McLaughlin, 1973). 
Even with these cottage industries, the official percentage of married 
women in the work force was 4% in 1890 and less than 15% in 1940. With 
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the advent of World War II, the number of working married women 
climbed and has continued to climb to nearly 30% in 1956, 42% in 1974, 
and 5997, in 1980. With that growth has evolved a new understanding of a 
mother's employment in relationship to her children and husband (Bane, 
1976; Glueck & Clueck, 1957). 

The early literature on mothers in the work force portrays the children as 
victims. According to Bossard (1954), working mothers are physically ex- 
hausted and thus neglect the supervision and training of their children. As a 
result, the children feel lonely and neglected and tend to take advantage of 
the lack of maternal control to behave in an antisocial manner. 

Bossard (1954) and other early researchers recognized that in many fam- 
ilies the mother has to work for economic reasons. Nevertheless, the early 
research in this area reflects a decidedly dim view of maternal employment. 
For instance, Clueck and Clueck (1957) report that on some measures, such 
as the degree of a child's emotional disturbance and the use of the mother's 
leisure time, no significant differences were found between mothers who 
worked full-time and nonworking mothers. On other measures, though, 
such as the mother's supervision of children and husband/wife marital satis- 
faction, the working mother was a poorer supervisor with a less satisfying 
marriage than her nonemployed counterpart. The Gluecks' severest criti- 
cism is reserved for the mother who works part-time: she “fits erratically 
from job to job—probably because she finds relief thereby from the burden 
of homemaking and the rearing of children" (p. 346). They observe that 
this particular type of working mother seems to contribute the most to the 
conditions that spawn delinquency: 


We are confronted with mothers who for intellectual or temperamental rea- 
sons cannot or will not adequately fulfill the role of motherhood. This 
... suggests the need of individualization in determining how to improve the 
situation in the home of working mothers. An overall governmental policy of 
financial grants to mothers is not enough and may even be disadvantageous 
in some cases where it is not true economic need but rather the desire for the 
latest gadgets to "keep up with the Joneses" that may be the propulsive 
motive [pp. 349-350]. 


As the number of women in the labor force continued to grow in the 
1960s and as additional data were collected, a decidedly different perspec- 
tive emerged on the effects of working mothers on their adolescents. Ac- 
cording to a report published in the early 1960s, neither the daughters of 
nonworking mothers nor the daughters of mothers who work full-time are 
as. emotionally and socially developed as girls whose mothers work part- 
time. These girls were also found to be mature and to have good peer and 
family relationships: “They show an unusual independence of thought and 
values generally rare among girls. . . . These psychological features of the 


- girls developed, we suggest, from a modeling process in which the girls 
. identify with and draw their ideals from their own active and autonomous 
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mothers" (Source: Douvan, 1963). Two decades later these remarks must 
bring a smile to a generation raised during the feminist movement. 

Studies collecting data on such variables as achievement, child-rearing 
practices, adolescent personality adjustment, and adolescents’ attitudes 
toward working mothers showed no clear trends for the next few years. But 
by 1973 a review of the literature concluded that while there are differences 
of opinion overall, “there is no clear evidence for disturbance of maladjust- 
ment among children of working mothers" (Wallston, 1973, p. 91). 

Several more recent studies amplify this view. According to one review 
of the literature, clear advantages in social and emotional growth result for 
young girls whose mothers work. Boys neither benefit from nor are harmed 
socially or emotionally by their mothers' working. Overall, it is not the 
quantity but the quality of time spent with the child that affects the mother/ 
child relationship (Marotz-Baden et al., 1979). These positions are support- 
ed by a study of the relationship between adolescent school achievement 
and working mothers (Query & Kuruvilla, 1975). This study does not re- 
veal the academic differences among adolescents that others have shown 
with working, nonworking and occasionally working mothers. The re- 
searchers report that a mother's educational and occupational level has a 
positive influence on her son's academic performance and an overwhelm- 
ingly positive effect on her daughter's academic performance. They sug- 
gest that a successful working mother establishes a strong positive role 
model for adolescents, whether “male or female, white, black, or red" (p. 
355). Finally, young people with working mothers have been reported to 
like the idea that their mothers work. Interestingly, daughters advocate 
working more than sons in working-class and managerial-class families but 
not in professional families. Overall, this study concludes that "full-time 
maternal employment, as compared with maternal non-employment, has 
few effects on the behaviors and attitudes of school-age children" (Dellas, 
Caier, & Emihovich, 1979, p. 587). 

Certainly, since research in the early 1950s began, society's attitudes 
about mothers in the work force have changed. Perhaps these changed 
attitudes have influenced the different thoughts that young people have 
today about their mothers’ employment. Supporting this belief is a recent 
study by Ditkoff (1979) that replicates an earlier study (Frye & Dietz, 
1973) on adolescent stereotypes about the working woman. Ditkoff's work 
demonstrates a considerable attitudinal change in the five years between 
the two studies. She reports: 


l. In comparison with young people in 1973, these adolescents have fewer 
stereotypes about women's role in society and the jobs they should hold. 

2. Fewer examples of sex stereotyping of common occupations occur with 
the young people of 1978 than with their 1973 counterparts. 

3. Although teenage females have fewer traditional beliefs about a wom- 
an's role in society than teenage males, the greatest degree of attitudinal 
change occurred in males. 


— 
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B What are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages 
of both parents’ work- 

ing? How might society 


better help working par- 


ents? 


4. Socioeconomic status has an influence on attitudes. The higher the so- 


cioeconomic status of the adolescent, the more liberal are the attitudes 
toward the working woman. Similarly, the lower the socioeconomic sta- 
tus, the more likely the adolescent is to have more traditional views on 
a woman’s role in the workplace. 


Despite these findings, Ditkoff (1979) found that more than half of 20 
common occupations were still classified by her research subjects as being 
masculine or feminine. It seems that even with the enlightened young, old 
attitudes die hard. One of the oldest attitudes we know of is on the father’s 
role in the home. In the next section we will examine how that attitude is 
slowly changing. 


Fathers in the Home 

If the world were to end today and the only records of our civilization that 
survived for future study by archeologists were the family television shows 
of the 1950s, what a unique picture they would offer of American home life. 
Whether the archeologists examined Ozzie and Harriet, Leave It to Bea- 
ver, The Donna Reed Show, or our favorite, Father Knows Best, they 
would observe fathers at home and involved with their families. They 
would see that in times of crisis the father’s Solomon-like mind settled not 
only the mother’s frayed nerves but the turmoil involving their adolescent 
children. How confused these archeologists would be if they uncovered a 
university library, for no amount of searching in the literature on the fa- 
ther’s role in the family would turn up anything to support what they saw 
and heard on film. 

To their surprise, in reading Glueck and Glueck (1957) they would find 
that fathers with working wives are either overly strict disciplinarians with 
their children or are inconsistent and too lenient with them. They would 
further learn that the mother’s, not the father’s, role in the family is crucial. 
In fact, the Gluecks suggest that the mother’s employment contributes to 
the father’s parenting difficulties: “To the extent that a mother’s absence 
from home in gainful employment engenders a father’s inadequate disci- 
pline of the children, the working mother must be charged with contribut- 
ing, albeit indirectly, to the delinquency of her children” (pp. 347-348). 

Frankly, until recently fathers have not had a role in the caring for and 
nurture of their children in the eyes of society. The father’s responsibility 
to the family was. to provide the food on the table, the clothes on the 
family’s backs, and the roof over their heads. All other responsibilities (save 
perhaps mowing the lawn) fell to the wife. This primitive division of labor 
could be defended when the father was in the fields and the mother was 
filling several roles in the home; but as farms have dwindled, factories have 
risen, and mothers have found themselves in the work force in uilprece- 
dented numbers, this division of labor no longer makes sense. | 

Pleck (1979) offers three different views on the conditions continuing a 


` role system that finds husbands spending 1.6 hours a day on housework and 
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child care while their employed wives spend 4.8 hours a day. The first, the 
"traditional perspective," suggests that the father's role is financial support, 
not housework or parenting. The second, the "exploitation perspective," 
contends that men use housekeeping and parenting responsibilities against 
women to keep them in servitude. The third, the "changing-roles perspec- 
tive," suggests that an evolutionary process is occurring. “Reflecting a tran- 
sitional problem of adjustment" (p. 485), women's roles have changed much 
faster than have men's roles. Although today's fathers of adolescents are 
uninvolved, fathers in future years may be. 

Lein (1979) suggests that several factors may be acting to inhibit this role 
change. She contends that the traditional perspective of the male's role 
being to provide food, shelter, and clothing is a view held not only by many 
males but by much of the larger society as well. Second, despite their 
presence in the labor force, many women still cling to their roles as home- 
makers. Finally, Lein believes that male social networks encourage the tra- 
ditional perspective. 

The changing-role perspective is upheld by Eversoll's (1979) study on 
the generational differences of opinion between young adult males and 
their fathers and mothers on parenting. She reports that young adult males 
expect fathers to be more involved in child raising and recreation and less 
involved in the providing of the family's financial resources and in develop- 
ing a young person's commitment to the community. One difference that 
does not occur between fathers and sons is that both continue to expect the 
male to be the family's problem solver. Eversoll interprets these findings to 
suggest that males of the upcoming generation are moving away from the 
traditional perspective and may transform their changed attitudes into 
more direct involvement with their families. Even so, we must observe that 
the attitude of Father Knows Best seems to be as strong in the present 
generation as it has been in past generations. 

Must we wait until the late 1980s to see whether Eversoll (1979) is cor- 
rect in her optimistic view that fathers may become more involved in the 
lives of their teenage children? Perhaps not. Stevens's (1980) review of the 
recent literature on fathers and their infants provides a possible glimpse 
into the future. His paper suggests that the traditional perspective on the 
role of the male in the family is gradually changing. Specifically, the studies 
he reviewed indicate: 


l. Fathers are becoming more interested in care giving for infants, though 
there is some disagreement over whether this interest carries over into 
physical care (feeding, diapering, and so on). ! 

2. Fathers’ emotional involvement with their infants is increasing. 

3. Fathers seem to be spending more time in social and recreational activi- 
ties with their infants. 

4. Fathers, when they want to, can be as competent as their partners in 
providing emotional and physical care. 


l 
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W How would you feel 
(whether male or fe- 
male) about being 
charged with maintain- 
ing the home front? 


" 


If these studies are correct, the traditional parenting role of the American 
male may be changing. Pleck (1977) warns, though, that without a redefini- 
tion of the male's work role, the demands of job and family will create 
considerable strain on fathers—the same role strain, Pleck says, that work- 
ing mothers are presently experiencing. He speculates that if equality in 
the work place can occur and women can acquire the opportunity to com- 
pete for jobs and salaries on an equal basis with males, then this role strain 
can diminish for both mother and father. Pleck is thus referring to the dual- 
career family, a new family style that we will examine next. — 


Dual-Career Families 


[Dad] feels guilty if he gets lazy and opens a can of Spaghetti-O's for his 7- 
year-old daughter's dinner [in their New York] apartment. His wife . . . feels 
guilty if she grabs a cigarette in her... Washington, D. C. efficiency where 
the landlord doesn't allow her to smoke. Other than that, the Benders have 
few qualms about a lifestyle that has them living and working in two differ- 
ent cities. T'hey don't see it as perfect or permanent, but they do see it as the 
contemporary price they have to pay for a two-career marriage. Sally is one 
of the elite number of women executives who has accepted job transfers as a 
route to the top. She works 10-hour days at her government job in Washing- 
ton, going to her husband and two daughters three weekends a month. 
According to... Merrill Lynch Relocation Management, Inc., 3% of all 
executives transferred in 1978 were women—approximately 3,000 (Source: 

Hartford Courant, 1979). 

Many contend that the dual-career family is partly the result of the femi- 
nist movement of the 1960s. They tend to forget that the marriages of 
actors and actresses constitute the earliest and still most prevalent form of 
dual-career marriage. The triumphs and tragedies of Hollywood marriages 
and careers might well illustrate the stresses of this lifestyle. 

But before we go much further, we need to clarify the distinction be- 
tween dual-career and dual-worker families. We consider a dual-career fam- 
ily to be one in which both heads of the household e ona 
careers'and make substantial contributions to the family income. A dual- 
worker family isa nonprofessional household in which one mate contrib- 
utes-the larger share of the family's income. This financial distinction 
means that even with the large number of mothers in the labor force, there 
are probably very few dual-career marriages at this time. Further, this dis- 
tinction implies that when the primary financial provider in the dual-work- 
er family is transferred, less consideration may be given to the mate's career 
prospects than in the dual-career family. 

According to a major review of the literature (J. Hopkins & White, 1978), 
dual-career marriages are no more successful than dual-worker families in 
the division of housekeeping and child-care responsibilities. While hus- 
bands may express egalitarian attitudes, these attitudes are rarely translated 


| into. egalitarian behavior. Rather, the major difference between these two 
EE bash eee medi? 


bord . 
— 
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family types is the tendency of the dual-career family to employ outside 
help to accomplish these tasks. Of interest also are reports that dualcareer 
couples si hare the view that the woman's career is secondary to her hus- 
band's advancement. 


The same review states that degree of marital satisfaction is related to 
several factors. Marital satisfaction is higher if the wife's employment is by 
choice rather than by economic necessity. Marital strain is related to-the 
ages of the children in the family; the younger the children, the greater the 
strain. As both partners becomie increasingly committed to work or career, 
marital happiness declines. In the work arena, women who experience ste- 
reotypic sex-role expectations may well have marriages marked b higher 
ME discord. P em ; eni 

Other studies support some of these statements. For example, St. John- 
Parsons (1978) reports that such household chores as shopping for food, 
preparing meals, cleaning house, and washing clothes are performed in the 
overwhelming majority of dual-career families by either the wives or do- 
mestic help. Interestingly, it should be noted.that 90% of St. John-Parson's 
sample had domestic help. Most child-care responsibilities (preparing chil- 
dren for school or for bed, caring for them during school vacations or during 
illnesses or emergencies) are also clearly the province of the wife or of 
domestic help. Only in the area of discipline does there appear to be any 
real sharing of parental responsibilities. The father's lack of participation in 
home-life responsibilities in the dual-career family is echoed in another 
study: "even when the wife is well educated and working and the husband 
is not successful she tends to do more around the house than he does" 
(Ericksen, Yancey, & Ericksen, 1979, p. 311). | 

To determine whether women's career advancement is secondary to 
their husbands’, Ferber and Huber (1979) studied the careers of 1,053 male 
and female Ph.D. recipients. Examining employment status, job mobility, 
and productivity, the authors found that a woman's employment status is 
dependent on the number and ages of her children and her age at the time 
of graduation. Understandably, the older a woman is, the more likely it is 
that she will be in the labor force. Job mobility is determined by her hus- 
band’s careet advancement, leading the authors to comment that “a mar- 
ried woman's migration to accommodate her husband is like an involuntary 
job shift, with effects on earnings similar to a layoff” (p. 321). The third 
variable (unique to employees in the college system), productivity, as meas- 
ured by number of published articles, does not seem to have any major 
effect on careers. Although Ferber and Huber are encouraged by the high 
percentage of women in this study with careers and suggest that society 
may be very slowly moving to an egalitarian form of marriage, it seems that 
the findings on mobility support the argument that women's careers are 
still secondary to their husbands'. 

Attempting to resolve these potential conflicts concerning career ad- 
vancement and home and child-care responsibilities, Rapoport and Rapo- 
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Wi Do you believe that 
equity can be achieved 
in a marriage? 


port (1975) encourage the concept of equity rather than equa iiy. The Ra- 
poports suggest that a dual-career lifestyle demands accommodations on 
each person's part in the areas of "opportunity" and “constraints.” The 
concept of equity means fairness in division of family responsibilities rather 
than equality of division. They urge flexibility to allow ‘each partner to 
achieve satisfaction in his or her own career. It may be necessary, they 
suggest, for one parent or the other to assume a primary care-giving role at 
some time in the marriage. Whether this concept of equity succeeds de- 
pends on the ability of each partner to be continually aware of and sensitive 
to the personal and career goals of the other. Such awareness, the Rapo- 
ports believe, acts to constrain the tendency of the individual to act unfairly 
toward a spouse. 

Can males exchange their traditional sex roles for more egalitarian roles 
in marriage? Research on the father’s role in the family holds some hope for 
the Rapoports’ (1975) concept of equity. What, too, do we know of the 
growing number of children being raised in dual-career families in our 
society in this decade? As these children grow, will they report their par- 
ents’ satisfaction with this lifestyle, or will they want to revert back or 
move forward to different family arrangements in their own adulthood? 
We can only say that time will tell. 


Divorce 


The entry of women into the work force... has its own effects on divorce 
rates. A positive by-product of women's economic independence is that a 
woman who can earn a decent living herself does not have to remain in an 
impossible marriage because of money alone. . . . Moreover, wives' employ- 
ment subtly alters relationships of power and submission within marriage. A 
wife's new independence can strengthen the husband-wife relationship, but 
increased equality also can produce new stresses or cause old stresses and 
resentments to surface. Women who are less submissive by and large will 
put up with less and expect more. One consequence may be the realization 
that a marriage has not lived up to the high hopes of husband or wife and a 
decision to end it, particularly when cultural attitudes toward divorce make 
it far less socially shameful than it once was (Source: Keniston, 1977). 


Although the above passage indicates that divorce may have freed both 
men and women from the shackles of marriages that do not work, the 
question of the feelings of the by-products—the children—is another mat- 
ter. This problem has been the subject of numerous research articles and 
books in the past decade, but of these, very few have focused on the adoles- 
cent. Before we look at what is available, it might be helpful to look at the 
growth of divorce. Y 


Historical Background. To give some perspective on the growth of the 
. divorce rate, we can observe that in 1880 one divorce occurred for every 21 


marriages; in 1900 one divorce occurred for every 12 marriages; in 1916 one 
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divorce occurred for every 9 marriages (O'Neill, 1973). Today, one in 3 
existing marriages is not expected to last. And half of all new marriages are 
predicted to end in divorce (Spanier & Fleer, 1979). 

Various attempts have been made over the years to explain the growth in 
the divorce rate. Some writers find the answer in a personal context, where- 
by the divorce is a positive life experience, a sign of emotional health and 
growth in which the individual terminates an unsatisfactory, unfulfilling, 
and unsuccessful relationship (see, for example, Keniston, 1977). Others 
point to longer life expectancies, earlier marriages, and lower fertility rates 
to argue that the length of a marriage has not substantially changed. Di- 
vorce ends marriages today that death would have ended yesterday (see, for 
example, Bane, 1976). Still others suggest that the methods of recording and 
calculating divorce statistics distort the picture of the divorce rate and that 
other issues in the past, such as the cost of divorce, social attitudes, and the 
justification needed for a divorce action, all directly affect the reported | 
divorce rate (Crosby, 1980). Each argument is persuasive in its own right. 
However, whether the argument is demographics, personal growth, or so- 
cial milieu, the fact remains that divorce is now considered a common life 
event. 


Research Findings. In a study of the reactions of adolescents to their par- 
ents’ divorce, Reinhard (1977) found surprisingly few negative feelings. 
The majority of the sample, though unhappy with the divorce, did not view 
their parents’ decision as senseless or immature but as the correct action. 
Adolescents in this study saw themselves assuming more responsibilities in 
the family as a result of the divorce but did not view these responsibilities 
negatively, nor did they express anger or a sense of loss of love. T'hey also 
did not attempt to conceal the divorce from peers. Significantly, peers 
seemed to respond in a nonrejecting fashion, and social relationships were 
enhanced as a result. Finally, these young people did not report any antiso- 
cial behavior, leading one generally to conclude that the iid of their 
parents was not a particularly earth- “shaking experience. 

The above findings are not reflected in the clinical research on the ef- 
fects of divorce on young people. Most of these studies find that the divorce 
process is related to various forms of psychological disturbance. Several 
studies (McDermott, 1970; Morrison, 1974; Offord, Abrams, Allen, & Pou- 
shinsky, 1979; Sugar, 1970; Westman, 1970) report higher levels of delin- 
quent behavior and depression in young people whose parents have di- 
vorced. Kalter (1977), who examined the records of nearly 400 young 
people referred to an outpatient clinic, reports similar findings. One-third 
of the young people were from divorced homes. Of these, adolescent males 
were significantly more likely to become involved with the law than were 
males from intact families. Adolescent females whose parents had remar- 
ried were significantly more delinquent, sexually active, and involved with 
drugs than females from intact families. Adolescent females in single-parent 
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families showed higher levels of delinquency, sexual activity, and drug use 
than females from intact families, but these levels did not approach statisti- 
cal significance. 


-^A study by Schoettle and Cantwell (1980) helps to clarify these findings. 


On the basis of an examination of the records of 2351 young people referred 
for psychiatric treatment, they report that equal numbers of adolescents 
from divorced and intact homes are referred for treatment. However, while 
most young people from intact homes are referred for medical or delayed- 
development problems, young people from divorced homes are most often 
referred for behavior, school, or family problems. 

All three of these studies show dissatisfaction in young people over their 
parents’ divorce. The disagreement between the first study and the other 
two is the degree to which that dissatisfaction is shown to exist. Part of the 
explanation for this disagreement can be found in the samples studied. 
Clinical populations will almost always show a greater incidence of dys- 
functional living patterns than nonclinical populations. But does this fact 
alone explain these two different perspectives? = 

Several other studies shed new light on the impact of divorce on the lives 
of young people. Though two of these studies did not involve adolescent 
populations, their findings on the family are worth noting. For instance, the 
work of Hetherington, Cox, and Cox (1976) with 48 middle-class families 
with preschool children documents the tremendous stress families experi- 
ence in the first year after the divorce. 

Parents in this study expressed feelings of loneliness, alienation, depres- 
sion, and inability to care for their children after the divorce. These expres- 
sions of personal and parental inadequacy could be found in their interac- 
tions with their children. Divorced parents, for example, were less likely to 
expect mature behaviors of their children than intact families, resulting in 
the appearance of dependency behaviors such as whining and nagging in 
their offspring. The general inability of the recently divorced parents to 
reestablish self-maintaining behaviors in this sample drew their personal 
resources inward. Struggling to maintain their own identities, they spent 
substantially less time with and were less caring toward their children than 
intact families. Parenting styles were also affected, with mothers becoming 
more authoritarian and fathers more liberal and indulgent. Neither parent- 
ing style was particularly successful, and the lack of disciplinary follow- 
through was noticeable. Significantly, the mother/son relationship was 
found to decline into a power struggle, with both sides escalating the situa- 
tion. Sons became increasingly antisocial, and mothers became increasingly 
punitive, with each side increasing the other’s unhappiness. 

Of sizable importance is that at the conclusion of this two-year study 
many of these dysfunctional patterns were found no longer to exist. Al- 
though the mother/son relationship was still strained, the new family had 
recovered most of its earlier ability to function as a unit. These results led 
Hetherington and her colleagues (1976) to conclude that divorces are not 
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“victimless” in their effects on families. Each of the families studied experi- 
enced a loss of functioning during and after the divorce. The length and 
severity of that dysfunctional state were related to the ability of the divorc- 
ing parents to avoid disagreement on issues involving the children. - 

The work of Wallerstein and Kelly (1974, 1976, 1980b) supports the 
findings just described. According to these researchers, parenting skills de- 
teriorate in the first year after the divorce, and this time is the most stress- 
ful for all family members. A young person’s ability to cope satisfactorily 
with this situation is, as found in the previous study, determined by wheth- 
er the children become pawns in the divorce action and/or by the perceived 
degree of emotional support the parents experience from friends and fam- 
ily. Most interestingly, Wallerstein and Kelly report that the older a young- 
ster is at the time of the divorce, the less likely he or she is to internalize 
the proceedings. With advancing age, it seems, young people are able to 
bring a number of coping strategies to bear in order to handle the divorce 
situation. . 

However, one issue remains unanswered in all these studies. What long- 
term effects are experienced by adults whose parents divorced when they 
were young? Part of the answer to this question can be found in a study by 
Kulka and Weingarten (1979). Among the findings of this study are: 


l. Adults whose parents divorced when they were young do not report , 
greater levels of unhappiness, worry, or anxiety about the future than do 
individuals from intact families. 

2. Adults from divorced families tend to report their youth as the most 
unhappy time of their lives. 

3. Adults from divorced families tend to report poorer physical health than 
do adults from intact families. However, these reports diminish with age. 

4. Adult women from divorced families are better ab/e to cope with stress 

„and anxiety than are adult men from divorced families. 

5. Adults from divorced families do not report higher levels of depression 
than do adults from intact families. 

6. Adults from divorced families tend to report more marital dissatisfaction 
and to have a higher incidence of separation or divorce than do adults 
from intact homes. 


Finally, a series of studies on the effects of loss of the father through 5 


divorce shows that young people from divorced families have lower levels 
of self-esteem than do young people from nondivorced homes (Parish & 
Taylor, 1979; E. Young & Parish, 1977). Moreover, young people from 
divorced households evaluate their families more negatively than do chil- 
dren and adolescents from intact families. These negative expressions, it 
seems, are modified to at least some degree if a remarriage occurs (Parish & 
Dostal, 1980). 
In interpreting the results of all these studies, we find support for the 
notion that male children seem to be more adversely affected than females 
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by the divorce process. We also find considerable evidence to reject. the 
contention that parental divorce leaves serious psychological scars on the 
children. In our own work we have found that while the divorce procedure 
itself is extremely stressful for children, long-term disability rarely occurs. 
Finally, the reports of more marital dissatisfaction by adult children of 
divorced parents may result from a more realistic and honest appraisal of 
the marriage contract. The higher levels of separation or divorce in this 
group may represent fewer inhibitions about ending an unsuccessful mar- 
riage, which in its unhappiness and conflict may do more psychological 
damage to children than a divorce. 

Several of the studies we have cited mention the ability of adolescents to 
cope more effectively with the dissolution of the family unit than younger 
children. Deborah Luepnitz’s (1979) work illuminates the coping strategies 
used in this situation to relieve stress and the ways in which adolescents 
view the divorce process. According to her research: 


|. The predivorce phase causes the most difficulty for half of the sample 
population. These young people describe the home as strife ridden; vio- 
lence is not uncommon, nor is financial hardship. These young people do 
not bring friends home, thus avoiding their witnessing potentially embar- 
rassing family disputes. Additionally, this family turmoil is not new but has 
occurred for some time. It is perhaps understandable, then, that this group 
views the divorce with relief. 

2. The postdivorce phase creates the greatest degree of stress in a quar- 
ter of the sample population. For some, this is due to the presence of a new 
stepparent. For others, it is the result of losing a parent or ending up on 
welfare. Each adolescent in this group indicates that the welfare stigma is 
personally more degrading than the divorce stigma. 

3. For a smaller minority of adolescents in this study, the transition-be: 
tween predivorce and postdivorce causes the greatest stress. The reasons 
evolve around such issues as feelings of rejection, fears of having to choose 
a parent to live with, increases in home tension prior to one parent's depar- 
ture, and fear over loss of contact with the departing parent. 

4. Some adolescents indicate that no aspects of the divorce cause stress. 
Young people in this category remark that either the situation is being 
handled civilly or that other life situations are so chaotic that the divorce 
seems to be a minor life event. 


Adolescents in the Luepnitz (1979) study reported that they were able to 
cope with their parents’ divorce by mobilizing the resources around them. 
Some of the most successful strategies were use of institutional or social 
supports, home avoidance, and self-determination. Institutional supports 
were found in schools, such organizations as the Boy or Girl Scouts, and 
sports activities. From these institutions the students reported receiving 
the attention and caring lacking at home. For some, steering clear of home 
was a practical way of handling stress. Luepnitz quotes one young person as 


W Ask a local attorney 
who specializes in di- 
vorce law to discuss the 
legal issues of divorce 
with the class. 
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remarking, "When I heard my father's car in the drive, I knew it would bea 
minute before he reached the back door. In that time I would leave by the 
front” (p. 83). 

Another major source of coping strength was the use of friends for emo- 
tional support. Although few young people in this study confided in their par- 
ents, those who could do so without fear of being used as pawns in the divorce 
process found the experience comforting. Finally, the simple decision not to 
allow parents to “ruin my life” signaled growth and emotional maturity in 
some young people. Their decision to live their own lives, not their parents’, 
allowed them to resolve the turmoil generated by the family’s demise. 


Implications. There is no question that adolescents experience consider- 
able stress in their parents’ divorce process, but this stress does not have to 
create lasting emotional damage. In the studies we have reviewed, those 
young people who were able to muster the necessary emotional supports 
around them to make it through the upheavals in the family’s life escaped 
the problems of others unable to do so. 

The role of the community should be to extend that necessary emotional 
support. The support can be as informal as lending an ear in a friendly way, 
or it can be the formation of self-help groups through community mental- 
health centers or churches (see Box 11-1 for a sample exercise used in such 
groups) For those young people who want counseling, the counseling 
should focus on helping them to establish an identity separate from their 
families’. Family therapy (with both parents present) should focus on avoid- 
ing the use of the children as chess pieces in the divorce process. The 
parents should be helped to: 


* workon resolving their conflicts, or at least not inflict them on the children; 

* work on developing or maintaining a caring, supportive relationship with 
their children; and 

* develop or take advantage of whatever social support systems are avail- 
able [McCall & Stocking, 1980, p. 12]. 


School personnel can help young people realize that they are not respon- 
sible for the divorce and that they cannot heal the break. The staff can also 
help them realize “that parents divorce each other, not their children" (L. 
D. Rubin & Price, 1979, p. 555); that the feelings of loneliness and anxiety 
accompanying a divorce are not permanent; that single-parent families can 
be emotionally nurturing; and that young people cannot expect happiness 
but must work at having a satisfying life (L. D. Rubin & Price, 1979). These 
efforts will not eliminate the hurt, but they can provide the incentive to 
seek the emotional supports necessary to cope with it. 


Remarriage 
Called by^such names as reconstituted or blended, the remarried family 


sounds at times more like a beverage than a family group. And this really 


only begins the problems; items in these families may be his, hers, theirs, 
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The following scenario provides an opportunity for role play. It has six 
characters—a father and mother and their four children, aged 10, 12, 13, 
and 16. In groups of six, act out each part as you think you should. Spend 
about five minutes on each scene. 


Scene 1. (Monologue.) The 16-year-old is talking to himself or herself 
about fears of parents’ breaking up. “What will happen to me?” Hoping 
for resolution of conflict, worrying about what people are going to think 
and loss of friends, reminiscing, feeling shame and despair, wondering 
who he or she will end up with. 


Scene 2. (Couple’s dialogue over dining-room table after the children are 
asleep.) Husband upset over wife’s taking a job; feeling jealous and inade- 
quate, worried about competition and loss of control. Wife wanting to 
develop interests besides family; feeling scared and ambivalent but wor- 
ried about economic pressures and isolation. Go to bedroom to make up; 
end up fighting again. Husband leaves. i 


Scene 3. (Monologue by each parent.) Pain and loss. “What’s gonna hap- 
pen to the kids?” “What to tell them?” Pressure to make a decision. 
Feeling overwhelmed, fearful, and despairing: “I think it’s over!” 


Scene 4. (Family.) Both parents tell children. Reactions: 

10-year-old: asks most questions; feels rejected, torn. 

12-year-old: resentful, passive/aggressive; “Is it my fault?” 

13-year-old: resentful, passive/aggressive; “Is it my fault?” 

16-year-old: aloof, insulted, very angry. 
|... Wife: "You know we haven't been getting along"; wants to keep the 
IV m together. Husband: attitude closest to those of the two older 
children. - 


(Source: Momparler) 


his ex's, her ex's, his children's, her children's, his parents’, her parents’, 

their parents’, and. so on. In this last section we will examine whether 

remarriage is of recent vintage and what, if any, effects it has on adolescents 

ie “his” children are added to “her” children, resulting in “their” chil- 
ren. = 


Historical Background. Paul Landis (1950), in an often quoted remark 
made more than 30 years ago, noted that mating in the United States can 
be described as “sequential polygamy.” He reasoned that if in 1950 one in 
. six divorced individuals remarried, “it is clear that sequential polygamy is 
. more common in our society than polygamy in some societies of polyga- 
mous cultural norms" (p. 628). His remarks, made at the height of the 
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divorce boom after World War II, indicate not only the difficulty in 
adhering to society's ideal of monogamy but its reluctance to accept 
remarriage as a regular event in "changing systems of kinship" (Fursten- 
berg, 1980). 

Remarriage was not uncommon in the colonial era. There is also evi- 
dence to suggest that as many as one in eight individuals remarried in the 
early 1700s. Almost all of these new marriages occurred after the death of a 
spouse. As remarriage rates indicate, the thought of remarriage after a di- 
vorce was not even entertained until well into this century. For example, in 
1910, among all women between the ages of 15 and 44, 6% remarried. This 
percentage grew to 9% by 1940 and to 13% by 1950. In this decade perhaps 
25% of all women will have entered into a second marriage by midlife 
(Furstenberg, 1980). The trend is unmistakable; the question is what effects 


remarriage has on the 6.6 million young people living now with a steppar- 
ent (NIMH, 1978). 


Research Findings. Children in a new marriage face some difficult new life 
circumstances. Not only have they been separated from one natural parent 
but they have obtained a surrogate parent, possibly new half-brothers and 
half-sisters, and other assorted "kinfolk." The potential for conflict is cer- 
tainly present. 

Thus, it is not surprising that some studies show adverse effects for 
young people. More mental-health problems have been reported for chil- 
dren from remarried homes than for children from homes broken by death 
or divorce, though all three of these groups show more dysfunction than do 
children from intact families (Langner & Michael, 1963; M. Rosenberg, 
1965). The effect of remarriage is most stressful for children from lower 
socioeconomic groups, and the amount of stress increases with the age of 
the young person at the time of the initial divorce or remarriage, partly 
because of the longer involvement the older child has had in the former 
marriage (Langner & Michael, 1963). Finally, young people in remarried 
households with stepfathers tend to commit more delinquent acts (Haney 
& Cold, 1977). Kalter (1977) underscores this point by adding that for girls 
higher levels of drug use and sexual activity are associated with having a 
stepfather. Kalter offers the possible explanation that much of this acting- 
out behavior is due to “lack of the incest barrier between stepfather and 
daughter" (p. 47). 

Countering this perspective are several studies that found few, if any, 
differences between unbroken, broken, and remarried families. According 
to one study, for instance, "the impact of divorce, father loss, and solo 
parenting [on evaluations of self and parent] tends to be modified when the- 
remaining parent . . . remarries” (Parish & Dostal, 1980, p. 350). While this 
evaluation varies somewhat for each parent (more favorable for fathers, less 
favorable for mothers), the difference for mothers is not significant (Parish 
& Dostal, 1980). 


— 
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Burchinal (1964) compared five family types" (three of which constitute 
remarried households) to determine whether differences occur in personal- 
ity characteristics and social relationships. He found no differences be- 
tween the personality characteristics (illness proneness, nervousness, anxi- 
ety, mood changes, envy, withdrawal) of the adolescents in these five family 
groups. Further, the adolescents in all five groupings were not especially 
different in social relationships, school/community activities, academic av- 
erage, popularity, or attitudes toward school. These findings led Burchinal 
to conclude: 


It is... true that some children will suffer extreme trauma because of di- 
vorce or separation and consequent withdrawal of one parent, and, for some, 
their development will be affected deleteriously. However, even in these 
cases it is difficult to assess whether the difficulty occurs because of divorce 
or whether it reflects the conflict preceding the divorce and separation. Nev- 
ertheless, ... there is no question that in terms of variables measured, family 
dissolution and, for some families, reconstitution, was not the overwhelming 
influential factor in the children’s lives that many have thought it to be. . . . 
Acceptance of this conclusion requires the revision of widely held beliefs 
about the detrimental effect of divorce upon children [p. 50]. 


Burchinal's (1964) view, that for the young family member remarriage 
can be a positive or negative experience depending on conditions not di- 
rectly related to the marriage, is shared by Wilson, Zurcher, McAdams, 
and Curtis (1975). To see whether differences exist between young people 
in unbroken homes and young people with stepfathers, these researchers 
examined 68 different social and psychological factors from one large na- 
tional survey and 38 factors from another and concluded that their findings 
support the Burchinal data. They further question the accuracy of such 
stereotypes as the "evil" stepfather and the idea that having a stepfather is 
emotionally damaging. They suggest that remarriages (with a stepfather) 
are not inferior to natural-parent families. 


Implications. Understandably, much of the literature on remarriage is 
based on clinical case studies. Many of these case studies involve the kinds 
of difficulties that can occur in the remarried family. One of the most 
common problems involves discipline. Stepmothers are more likely than 
are stepfathers to have close contact with the children in the new family. 
As a result, she faces more disciplinary issues than her husband, and prob- 
lems inevitably arise about her authority to discipline her husband's chil- 
dren. Most authors agree that neither parent should try to step into the role 
of a natural parent too quickly. Many advise stepparents that it may be 
better to attempt friendships rather than parent relationships with their 


| new stepchildren (Bernard, 1971; Thomson, 1966). 


"The family types are (1) unbroken, (2) single parent (mother head of household), (3) remar 
tied EN and stepfather), (4) remarried (father and stepmother), and (5) remarried (both 
parents). 
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Another common difficulty involves establishing new relationships be- 
tween half-brothers and half-sisters. Numerous new adjustments must be 
made by young people in remarried families when each parent brings chil- 
dren to the family. As the new family forms, responsibilities alter and roles 
are reshaped. It is not unusual, then, for a youth in a remarried family to 
have feelings of being displaced or of intruding. These problems can be 
diminished somewhat if parents bring all the children together before the 
remarriage occurs (Bernard, 1971). 

Finally, relationships with others outside the remarriage are altered. The 
young person must deal not only with the expansion of relatives (from two 
sets to three sets of grandparents, for instance), but with changing friend- 
ship networks as well. Most important, the young person must learn to 
handle a new relationship with the natural parent with whom he or she no 
longer lives. 

Recognizing these problems, the National Institute of Mental Health 
(1978) has published an excellent booklet entitled Yours, Mine, and Ours; 
Tips for Stepparents. lt offers the following advice: 


Plan ahead! Some chapters of Parents Without Partners conduct “Educa- 

tion for Remarriage" workshops. Contact your local chapter or write to: 

Parents Without Partners, 7910 Woodmont Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

20014. 

Examine your motives and those of your future spouse for marrying. Get 

to know him or her as well as possible under all sorts of circumstances. 

Consider the possible impact of contrasting lifestyles. 

Discuss the modifications that will be required in bringing two families 

together. Compare similarities and differences in your concepts of child- 

rearing. 

* Explore with your children the changes remarriage will bring, i.e., new 
living arrangements, new family relationships, effect on their relationship 

“with their noncustodial parent. 

Give your children ample opportunity to get to know your future spouse 

well. Consider your children's feelings, but don't allow them to make your 

decision about remarriage. | 

Discuss the disposition of family finances with your future spouse. An 

open and honest review of financial assets and responsibilities may reduce 

unrealistic expectations and resultant misunderstandings. 

Understand that there are bound to be periods of doubt, frustration, and 

resentment. 

Let your relationship with stepchildren develop gradually. Don't expect 

too much too soon—from the children or from yourself. Children need 

time to adjust, accept, and belong. So do parents. 

Don't try to replace a lost parent; be an additional parent. Children need 

time to-mourn the parent lost through divorce or through death. 

Expect to deal with confusing feelings—your own, your spouse's, and the 

children's. Anxiety about new roles and relationships may heighten com- 
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petition among family members for love and attention; Joyalties may be 
questioned. Your children may need.to understand that their relationship 
with you is valued but different from your relationship with your spouse 
and that one cannot replace the other. You love and need them both, but 
in different ways. 

Recognize that you may be compared with the absent parent. Be pre- 
pared to be tested, manipulated, and challenged in your new role. Decide, 
with your mate, what is best for your children and stand by it. ` 
Understand that stepparents need support from natural parents on child- 
rearing issues. Rearing children is tough; rearing someone else’s is tough- 
er. 

Acknowledge periods of cooperation among stepsiblings. Try to treat 
stepchildren and your own with equal fairness. Communicate! Don’t pre- 
tend that everything is fine when it isn’t. Acknowledge problems immedi- 
ately and deal with them openly. 

Admit that you need help if you need it. Don’t let the situation get out of 
hand. Everyone needs help sometime. Join an organization for stepfami- 
lies; seek counseling [pp. 3-5]. 


Yours, Mine, and Ours notes the possibility of joint custody of the chil- 
dren. Only very recently have divorcing parents been increasingly trying 
through the judicial process to make child rearing a joint responsibility." 
Although there is very little research literature available on this subject, we 
can observe that the road to joint custody is strewn with potential pitfalls 
but that the destination may be worth the trip. 

According to the research on this new social development, a joint-custo- 
dy arrangement can work if both parents try to make it successful. Studies 
indicate that a successful joint-custody arrangement is likely to involve 
parents who have a strong ideological commitment to the concept and an 
equally strong devotion to their children. Further, they believe in each 
other as parents, can tolerate differences in each other, and can keep their 
own former marital problems out of the way (Ahrons, 1981; Steinman, 
1981). Surprising as it may seem, fathers can be "quite capable and success- 
ful in their ability to be the primary parent of their children" (H. J. Fried- 
man, 1980, p. 1179). | 

These positive reports, however, do not mean that joint custody or visita- 
tion rights always work. A study of visitation rights for fathers has shown 
that many situations are strife ridden: 


Although the majority of parents tried to honor the children's visiting time, 
20% of the women saw no use in the father's visits and actively tried to 
sabotage each meeting. This fighting between parents reached pathological, 
even bizarre, intensity; one refined mother, for example, smeared dog feces 
on the face of her husband when he arrived to see his children {Wallerstein 
& Kelly, 19802, pp. 1536-1537]. 


*As a sidelight, many credit the film Kramer versus Kramer with starting this trend. 


E Reconsider our early 
question on national 
family legislation. Have 
your feelings changed? 


Conclusion 
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Even families who try to behave in a civilized fashion after the divorce 
may not escape problems. Futterman (1980) has found numerous examples 
in his clinical caseload of “friendly, cooperative, mutually agreed-upon di- 
vorce settlements” (p. 526) in which the children have not worked through 
the process and experience difficulties at home and in school. Messinger 
and Walker (1981) caution that “to deny the pain of separation is the cre- 
ation of a repressive atmosphere that includes denial of the children’s sense 
of loss” (p. 431). They urge that young people be given an opportunity to 
share their feelings with their natural and new parents. 

In our experience, problems in the relationship between the parent who 
has custody and the one who does not are often the hardest on young 
people. The divorce process is extremely painful in many families, and 
young people are sometimes used as pawns in the separation battle. Few of 
the wounds incurred by the spouses in the divorce struggle are ever healed, 
and many couples continue the struggle for years after the divorce. The 
young person in this situation continues to be used by each parent until the 
youth learns to manipulate and use them. Our experience suggests that 
some of these parental-relationship problems can be reduced only if the 
natural parents agree not to pull the children into the divorce process in 
attempts to get the goods on or get even with the other partner. 


Families, as this chapter shows, do not fit one mold. Family problems, too, 
cannot be neatly pigeonholed. Remember that each family functions as a 
system whose health is determined by its members. When working with 
families, attempt to view the world through their eyes, not your own. Try 
to find not dysfunctions but strengths in families, and work to rehabilitate 
them by using those strengths rather than by taking the families apart and 
reconstructing them from the ruins. 


Henn eS 


Major Points to Remember 


I. The generation gap is more a figment of imagination than reality. Peers 
do have a great deal of influence on their fellows during adolescence, 
but that does not mean that parents or schools have none. 

2. The family serves certain basic functions. It provides cohesion, or emo- 
tional bonding; a model of adaptability; and a network of communica- 
tion experience. 

3. All parenting styles differ, but research on families has identified four 
main types. These are warm and loving, hostile and cold, controlling 
and restrictive, and permissive and undemanding. It is highly unlikely: 
that one would find many pure examples of one parenting type. Many 
families show degrees of each style. 

4. The family exercises strong influence, even in adolescence, on such 
factors as personality development and social competence. 
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As we move closer to the 21st century, we come to appreciate the 
variety of experiences and the multitude of family forms existing today. 
These include but are not limited to the nuclear family, the single 
parent family, and the blended family. 


. For many young people, moving is a constant part of their lives. 


Though not unusual in either today's or yesterday's North American 
society, moving does make certain demands upon young people and 
their families. Many of these demands are the result of a changing 
economy that has contributed to changing family forms. 


. Were this 1950, the very thought of mothers in the work force would 


be condemned. As the percentage of working mothers has grown be- 
yond 30% in 1956 to 59% in 1980, society has learned to accept the 
idea and to be aware of the benefits and occasional problems that ac- 
company this family style. 


. The involvement of fathers in infant care appears to be increasing, 


though they seem to do better at providing the social and emotional 
aspects of care than the physical aspects. Whether they will continue 
to be involved as their children grow older is still uncertain. 


. Though there are many dual-worker families, dual-career families are 


still relatively rare. The latter family form demands constant attention, 
care, and sacrifice from both partners to be successful. 


. When discussing divorce, we have been increasingly inclined to com- 


ment that three things in life are now certain: death, taxes, and divorce. 
The divorce rate is rapidly approaching the level in which one in two 
marriages ends up in court. The impact of divorce seems harder on 
young children than on adolescents. 


. Research suggests that while the process is difficult, painful, and emo- 


tionally bruising, most young people can, with love and help, make it 
through their parents' divorce. 

It has been estimated that 8097 of divorced individuals remarry. As a 
result, instant families consisting of children from one or both former 
marriages are growing more commonplace. Remarriage offers more 
than its share of challenges to adolescents, who must learn to balance 
emotional ties to more than one set of parents. | 


. This balancing process can be made easier by the divorced parents' 


working together to raise their children. Very preliminary reports show 
that fathers are able to parent successfully. 


. The most important part of working with families is to build on 


strengths. Because there are so many family styles, the goal of interven- 
tion is to help the family find the style that is most comfortable for that 
particular family. So long as that style does not harm family members 
or other families, it should be considered functional for that family. 
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QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 


* Historically, has the concept of the sepa prove education, would you spend it on 
ration of church and state applied to higher teacher salaries, more books, labs, 
education? better facilities, more teachers, or on 

* Do you agree that “As a general rule, the families? 
more schoolhouses there are, the fewer * Why are prenatal care and adequate nu 
prisons there will be"? trition so critical to the primary preven 

e What relationship do you think exists tion of lower intelligence? 
between the flood of immigrants into the * Are schools prisons? 


United States and free public education? 
Were Blacks deprived of an opportunity 
to learn only in the South? 

What factors give status to a high school 
student in the school's eyes and in peers' 
eyes? 

* Why do young peo 
ple go to school? 
Has the comprehen 


sive high school du» l 2 
been a failure? CHAPTER | 
ae THE ADOLESCENT AT SCHOOL 


ey—and we mean 
big money—to im 


L. has been said that if you added together all of the money spent on 


all of the schools in the United States, the budget of no other single 
group of industries could even begin to approach the size of the col 
lective school budget. Certainly, the growth of education in this coun- 
try over the past 100 years suggests a strong commitment to the belief 
that knowledge is the key to success. Given the tools to work with, 
any number of immigrant or native-born youngsters who applied 
themselves could reasonably expect to get their fair share of the pie. 
Thus, through the years, parents have dressed their children, 
equipped them with lunch pails, pencils, and rulers, and sent them off 
to school to learn. But to learn what? 

Three fundamental beliefs shaped this country’s educational des 
tiny (Ihle. 1981, discussing the work of Cremin, 1980). The first was a 
commitment to the interconnectedness of schooling and religion. 
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Children should be taught virtuous behavior; and how better to do that 
than teaching religious beliefs? The second was that a free people must 
have the skills to govern themselves. These basic skills encompassed the 
three Rs and instruction in morality and patriotism. The third element can 
best be described as the attitude that practical knowledge is as useful as 
book learning, and perhaps more so. Thus, opportunities for self-instruction 
through libraries, museums, fairs, and the like were made readily available 
to ordinary people. 

Perhaps common White men would more accurately describe the situa- 
tion. As we shall see, those individuals who were not expected to govern 
themselves did not have quite the same access to these resources. Women 
need not trouble themselves with such exhausting issues as politics (see Box 
12-1). Rather, their education involved domestic instruction in managing 
the home and in providing “moral guardianship” for the family. Similarly, 
Blacks were deprived of educational opportunities or, if instructed, taught 
of the need for obedience and of their inferiority. 

The school is a miniature social system in which people learn to function 
in society. Students spend 12 years encountering authority figures (in the 
form of teachers), rules, other students, and peer pressure. As they progress 
through the educational maze from elementary to junior high to high 
school, they will be expected to assume the responsibilities of becoming 
independent, contributing members of society. In this chapter we will ex- 
plore how this huge educational industry came to be developed. We will 
examine the social structure of the adolescent's life in school and the influ- 
ence of family background in acquiring an education, as well as examine the 
problems of truancy, dropouts, and school violence. Finally, we will look at 
the success of some suggested alternatives to the traditional high school. 


The Development of the U. S. School System 


A Truth—As a general rule, the more schoolhouses there are, the fewer 
prisons there will be [ The Student and the Schoolmate, circa 1858, p. 130]. 


There are two views of the history of U. S. education, and they are radi- 
cally different. According to the first, the passing of education laws to 
eradicate ignorance as early as 1642 in the Massachusetts Bay Colony was 
indicative of the colonists’ “sense of mission ... that they would need not 
only educated leaders and clergy, but an educated populace as well" 
(Hechinger & Hechinger, 1975, p. 17). Historians subscribing to this view 
believe that education emerged as a positive force promoting those aspects 
of the new republic considered to be most attractive. Education encouraged 
self-sufficiency and promoted social and economic mobility. 

The heroes of this movement were men like Horace Mann (the father of 
the public-school movement) who saw that “education ...is the great 
equalizer of the conditions of men—the balance wheel of the social machin- 
ery" (Hechinger & Hechinger, 1975, p. 59). Together with Henry Barnard 
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(the first U. S. commissioner of education), Mann is portrayed as struggling 
against attempts by the church to dominate education, advocating local 
taxation to support common schools, and establishing teacher GNE and 
libraries. 

Listing the accomplishments of the school movement, the early em 
ans saw education as promoting social progress. Schools were credited with 
taking children out of the sweatshops and the fields. Schools were said to 
encourage class mobility and equality of opportunity. Reason was triumph- 
ing over the forces of ignorance (Cubberley, 1934; Monroe, 1940). 

A more recent view of education, emerging from the writings of Katz 
(1973, 1975), Nasaw (1979), Kett (1977), and others, is not as laudatory. 
Interest in education is not viewed as a way to encourage egalitarianism but 
as a way to exercise continued control over a rapidly growing number of 
"foreign" immigrants. In response to a fear of losing control, Nasaw argues, 
the privileged classes sought to indoctrinate the new arrivals with a healthy 
dose of republican thinking.’ The wealthy, he reports, funded a number of 
social experiments through such organizations as the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Poverty to remedy the growing “problems” occurring with the 
influx of new immigrants— particularly the Irish Catholics—into the cities. 

One such noble experiment was the introduction of the Lancaster system 
of education. Named after its creator, Joseph Lancaster, a Scottish Presby- 
terian with a devotion "to humiliation as a technique of discipline" (Kett, 
1977, p. 47), the Lancaster system used a special classroom-seating plan and 
student assistants to instruct large numbers of pupils in a single classroom. 
Nasaw (1979) describes the system as "more appropriate to a feudal king- 
dom than to a New World republic" (p. 23). The instructor sat like an 
overseer above the pupils while the student assistants roamed throughout 
the classroom enforcing order and discipline. Punishment for such crimes 
as talking, being out of one's chair, or being dirty or truant did not involve 
the birch switch so common in the one-room schoolhouse. Instead, punish- 
ment involved stooping for hours in a corner of the room, serving as a 
footstool, walking backward around the classroom with one's head in an 
ox's yoke, oi (though Kett doubts that it was ever used in the United States) 
being suspended from the ceiling i in a cage. 

The method of instruction in Lancaster's school was a strict form of rote 
learning called dictation. The instructor would communicate the words or 
other information to be learned to the head student assistant, who in turn 
would communicate this information to each group of students. The stu- 
dents would then be expected to record this information on their slates. 
The slates would then be inspected by the assistants. Once corrections and 
punishments were dispensed, the process would begin again. | 

Barbaric as this system may appear, it received resounding praise from its 
wealthy financial backers. Here was a system that encouraged order and 


‘For further description of the social forces at work here, see Chapter 17. 
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Lancaster's methods of discipline focused less on the traditional application of 


the birch rod to pants seat and more on humiliation. 
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discipline among the young hoodlums roaming the streets of the new cities. 
Moreover, here was a system that was “both economical and effective [us- 
ing the same principles of] labor saving machinery [that had been] pioneer- 
ed in the production of factory goods" (Nasaw, 1979, p. 21). Nevertheless, 
this system of privately financed education would slowly die out as the 
movement for common schools gained momentum. 

The movement to create publicly supported common schools was fueled 
by several factors. One of these, the influx of new immigrants, seems to 
have been the most important influence in winning the taxation battles 
that had spelled defeat for the common school prior to 1850. The revision- 
ist historians argue that these new waves of Irish Catholics overwhelmed 
the capacity of the private sector to accommodate their "Americanization." 
Faced with wandering youths who appeared to be without proper supervi- 
sion and moral direction, the more industrialized states first, and later the 
agricultural states, passed taxation laws to support local public education. 

The movement of young people into these institutions was encouraged 
from 1851 onward by compulsory-education laws. First enacted in Boston 
and then spreading to other cities and then to entire states, these laws 
served several purposes. Not only did they provide enforcement powers to 
move the "'ruffians" off the streets, through the schools, and into reforma- 
tories, but they enabled a struggling economy to create more employment 
opportunities for adults at the expense of young people. Young people's 
participation in society was gradually being redefined from provider to 
consumer, from worker to learner (Katz, 1975; Kett, 1977). 

Which of these perspectives is accurate? To accept the revisionist view 
of U. S. education is to accept education without a future or hope for re- 
form (Ravitch, 1977). If all reform movements in education have been at- 
tempts to sort out individuals, to categorize and stigmatize others, and to 
continue the status quo, what faith can one invest in the leaders of new 
movements to change the educational system? On the other hand, the evi- 
dence that the revisionists have gathered in defense of their argument can- 
not be easily swept aside. The comments of American leaders in education 
show a concern for promoting education not only as a worthwhile endeavor 
but also as a means of social control: | 


No one at all familiar with the deficient household arrangements and de- 
ranged machinery of domestic life, of the extreme poor and ignorant . . . can 
doubt that it is better for children to be removed as early and as long as 
possible from such scenes and such examples and placed in an infant or 
primary school (Barnard, 1851, cited in Katz, 1975, p. 10]. 


We suspect that both views are partly accurate depictions of the devel- 
opment of the U.S. educational system. The privileged classes supported - 
the educational movement partly because the Industrial Revolution de- 
manded a new breed of worker—one who would surrender “republican” 
defiance for compliance to work rules and work hours. The qualities prized 
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in 1837 in the description of a young lad that follows were not the qualities 
that encouraged productivity: 


"Johnny, my dear, come here," says his mama. 

"| won't," cries Johnny. 

“You must, my love, you are all wet, and you'll catch cold.” 

"| won't," replies Johnny. | 

“Come, my sweet, and I’ve something for you." 

"| won't." ! 

"Oh! Mr. , do, pray, Johnny, come in.” 

"Come in, Johnny," says the father. 

“I won't." 

“I tell you, come in directly, sir—do you hear?" 

"| won't," replies the urchin, taking to his heels. 

"A sturdy republican, sir," says his father to me smiling at the boy's reso- 
lute disobedience [R. Brenner, 1970, p. 344]. 


Yet the idea that education offers a promise of success was embraced by 

the masses. Clearly, there were individuals who had used their schooling 
opportunities to rise above their station and succeed. This belief was also 
shared by the privileged classes as they sought with the common people to 
deny education to certain elements of society. Most conspicuous among the 
groups denied access to education were the Blacks. In some areas of the 
South, educating a free Black or a slave was punishable by death. But 
discrimination was not confined to this corner of the United States, as the 
failure of Prudence Crandall’s school for girls in Canterbury, Connecticut, 
illustrates. 
- In 1831 Prudence Crandall established a boarding school for young wom- 
en in her home in Canterbury. In its first year of operation, the school, its 
students, and its Quaker headmistress were accepted by the townsfolk. 
This acceptance was short lived, however, since Miss Crandall, an aboli- 
tionist, admitted a Black student the following year. The reaction of this 
quiet New England community was swift and uncomfortably hostile. With- 
in a matter of weeks, the school had been closed. Miss Crandall was not so 
easily deterred, however, and with the support and financial backing of 
other abolitionists, she reopened her school in 1833 as a school for young 
Black women. 

The response of the community was again swift and hostile, with resi- 
dents expressing fears that property values would go down, that these 
Blacks would not be comfortable being away from their own kind, and that 
other, “incalculable evils” would result. Miss Crandall and her supporters 
remained undeterred, and the community turned from rhetoric to action. 
Supplies for the school could no longer be purchased at the village stores; 
its drinking well was poisoned; its students and headmistress were shunned, 
insulted, and threatened. 

Still unable to make Miss Crandall close her school, the community in- 
tensified action against her legally and physically. In August of 1833, she 


W // you accept the 
statement that how one 
is treated determines 
what one becomes, then 
what kind of person is 
U. S. education produc- 
ing today? 
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was brought before the Windham court and was found guilty of breaking a 
new Connecticut law prohibiting “any school academy, or literary institu- 
tion, for the instruction or education of colored persons who are not inhab- 
itants of this state" (Litwack, 1973, p. 258). The presiding chief justice, 
David Daggett, reluctantly declared that the Blacks residing at school were 
not citizens. Nevertheless, Miss Crandall refused to shut down the school 
in the hope that eventually the community would come to accept her pu- 
pils. But after school windows were repeatedly broken, guns were fired at 
the building, and an attempt was made to set it on fire, she closed her 
institution and moved out of the state (Litwack, 1973). 

Racism was unquestionably the major factor in the viciousness of Canter- 
bury's response to Miss Crandall's attempt to educate Black women. But 
too narrow an understanding of racism does not allow us to explain com- 
pletely the reluctance of Whites to provide educational opportunities to 
Blacks. The early historians of education were correct in that knowledge 
can be translated into opportunity and opportunity into power. The tool of 
knowledge, if used carefully, could provide the workers to man a factory. It 
could also plant the seeds of a revolution—a revolution not of violent class 
upheaval but of social mobility leading to a truly classless society. This 
opportunity for advancement Whites, whether rich or poor, were unwilling 
to give the Blacks. In the next section we will look at the social fabric of the 
school. 


The revisionist historians argue that education was used not to stimulate 
social change and mobility but to maintain class, racial, and ethnic dis- 
tinctions. Textbooks of the 18th and 19th-centuries provide one means of 
. investigating this charge. The following is a short “moral” lesson that 
I9th-century instructors used in class to improve the elocution of their 
students. Does it support the argument of the revisionist historians? 


A WORLD OF TROUBLE 


Characters— Thomas Basswood, a mechanic; Susan Basswood, his wife; 
Uncle John, one who gives good advice. 


Scene L.—A room. Susan sewing. 


Susan. O, dear me! I believe no woman ever had half so much to do as I 
have. It is drudge, drudge, drudge, from morning till night. This is a 
world.of trouble. 


Enter Thomas Basswood. 


Thomas. Well, Susan, how are all the children? 


Susan. “They are all well. You don't ask how I am. You never think what 
a slavish life I lead. 
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Thomas. Slavish life? 

Susan. I have to drudge like a slave from morning till night. No sooner is 
one thing done than another must be begun. I wonder how I have stood 
it as I have. 

Thomas. It is just the same with me, Susan. I have to work all day. But I 
do not regard that as a hardship. 

Susan. You never regard anything as a hardship. Your work is different 
from mine. This is a world of trouble. (Sighs.) 

Thomas. Nonsense! This is a very good world, Susan. The people in it 
make it bad. 

Susan. That means me, I suppose. 

Thomas. Come, come, Susan; don’t grumble all the time. 

Susan. Who is grumbling? I cannot speak a word lately without being 
accused of grumbling. : 

Thomas. Because, my dear, you seldom utter a sentence which does not 
contain a complaint. If you would be a little more cheerful, things 
would go much better with you. 

Susan. How can a body be cheerful with as many troubles as I have? 

Thomas. Your troubles are very few and very insignificant. T'hey exist in 
your own imagination. 

Susan. Just what you always say. 

Thomas. | must say one word more, Susan. I am heartily disgusted with 
this continued fault-finding. My home has become a very gloomy and 
disagreeable place lately. 

Susan. I suppose I make it so. 

Thomas. You do, Susan. I have not seen a smile on your face, nor heard a 
pleasant word from your lips, for a year. It is enough to wear a man out. 
I can't stand it. 

Susan. (Cries.) You have no sympathy for me in my trials and troubles. 

Thomas. You don't have any trials and troubles. It is all nonsense! You 
have a good house, well furnished; plenty to eat, drink and wear. You 
have to keep busy; so do I. So do your father and mother. Your little . 
crosses are not worthy to be called trials and troubles. | haven't come 
into the house for six months without being told that this is a world of 
trouble, and being compelled to listen to a long list of grievances, 
which are too trivial to be mentioned. . 

Susan. | am a monster, I suppose. (Cries.) (Exeunt.) 


[Lapse of One Year| 


| Scene II.—Susan, seated at a table. 


Susan. O; dear me! This is a world of trouble, and every year brings some 
new trial. My husband, who used to be a steady and industrious man, 
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has taken to drinking, and he hardly ever comes home sober now. O, 
dear! This is a real trouble. 


Enter Thomas, slightly intoxicated. 


Thomas. Well, wife, is supper ready? 

Susan. Not yet, T'homas. 

Thomas. What’s the reason it isn't ready? I'm in a hurry. There's to be a 
turkey raffle at the tavern tonight, and I'm going. 

Susan. Don't go, T'homas. 

Thomas. Yes, I will. 

Susan. You never stay home evenings now. Do stay with me this eve- 
ning. 

Thomas. No, | won't. 

Susan. It didn’t use to be so. You never stay at home now. 

Thomas. | don't mean to. Do you think (staggers) I'd stay here and hear 
you grumble and growl all the evening? I won't d'zo it. 

Susan. O, Thomas! You are—( Pause.) 

Thomas. Well, what am I? 

Susan. O, dear me! 

Thomas. What am I? 

Susan. You are— 

Thomas. I’m drunk. Why don't you say it right out? I'm drunk. (Stag- 
gers.) | used to be a respectable man. I ain't now. 

Susan. Why do you drink? 

Thomas. Because you grumble—that's why I drink—why I get drunk. 

- Supper ain't ready, you say. I'll go without supper then. 

Susan. Stay at home tonight. 

=- Thomas. | won't d'zo it. (Staggers off.) 
Susan. A drunkard's wife! Alas, that I should come to this! d I 
shall die, I know I shall. 


Enter Uncle John. 


Uncle J. Ah, Susan, in tears? 

Susan. O, Uncle John! My husband has just left me—and he is intoxicat- 
ed. He never stays at home now. 

Uncle J. You don't wonder at that—do you? How often have I told you 
that your complainings would bring about some great calamity? It has 
come, | fear. You have made his home a place of. misery, and he flies 
from it to the tavern. 

Susan. l, Uncle John? 

Uncle J. Yes, you, Susan. (She reflects.) 

Susan. May Heaven forgive me! You are right. But what can be done? 

Uncle J. Perhaps nothing. It may be too late. But, Susan, promise not to 
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grumble any more, and I will talk with Thomas. He is a good-hearted 

man, and I think will reform if you will do so. 

Susan. I will—O, how gladly! l 

Uncle J. Wives should never grumble. It makes home so unpleasant that 
husbands prefer the tavern. (Exeunt.) 


(Source: The Student and Schoolmate, Scientific Pursuits, circa 1858.) 


The Social Fabric of the School 
Why go to school? For decades the reason given by parents to their chil- 
dren has been “So you'll learn to read and write and get a good job." The 
understanding of the parents in this communication is that education trans- 
lates at some point into an opportunity for a better life. But as with most 
things, the agendas of students, parents, and schools do not always mesh. 
Coleman (1961) and Synder (1969) observe, for instance, that the social 
structures of schools most often emphasize values other than education. 
The status systems of some high schools place considerable value on athlet- 
ics for males and social success for females. In addition to the content of 
what qualities or characteristics acquire status among peers, two status 
Riu. aes influence peer recognition. One of these is the ascriptive- 
ness of the system. Coleman finds evidence that, depending on the school, 
high status may be awarded because of who a person is rather than what 
that person does. It appears, for instance, that schools with a student body 
that is predominantly upper middle class tend to place a higher value on 
the socioeconomic indicators of success than do schools without a large 
number of wealthy students. Finally, how content and ascriptiveness inter- 
act affects the range of attributes that will be rewarded with status by the 
student-body. In some schools, sports like football and basketball complete- 
ly dominate the status system. In other schools, combinations of these fac- 
tors work to dictate who receives recognition. ! 
As one example of how this process works, indulge one of the authors of 
this text as he remembers that social status in his high school was dominat- 
ed by a combination of variables. In content, sports were relatively unim- 
portant. The small size of the school prohibited a football team, and soccer, 
the sport played at the school, had not yet achieved a U.S. following. 
Further, winning seasons at this small, private, preparatory school were 
rather unusual. Scholarship was recognized. Savoir-faire with the opposite 
sex was recognized. This was an all-male school. Perhaps, though, the most 
. important characteristic was the car one drove. We shall push aside the 
. Freudian interpretation that deprived of a coeducational experience, we 
advertised our sexual prowess through our cars. At any rate, we religiously 
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spent lunch hours staring under the hoods of vehicles. Not a single one of 
us knew a thing about caring for a car, but stare we did. In an era of 
gasoline at 28.9¢ a gallon and songs like “Little Deuce Coupe," “409,” and 
"Little GTO,” the lowly “beetle” was scorned, and the “vette” was elevat- 
ed to goddess stature. As can be imagined, the ascriptiveness of the system 
was directly related to socioeconomic status. The range of recognition on 
the scale of peer status found the semiathletic type who had good grades, an 
attractive girlfriend, a fast car, and money a school social leader. Depending 
upon how much a student deviated from this ideal pattern, his membership 
in the controlling elite diminished to nonexistence. 

As Coleman (1961) observes, because adolescents are deprived of the 
power to "dispense material rewards,” the social statuses that adolescents 
confer on their peers “show the patterns of rewards and punishments dis- 
pensed by the adolescent society” (p. 314). In inner-city schools gang mem- 
bership may be the primary element in achieving social recognition. In 
other schools different combinations may influence status. Interestingly, 
status issues strongly affect student motivations for attending school. Once 
the student voices the two most often heard reasons for attending high 
school ("earn more money" and "get a better job”), a fascinating assortment 
of other reasons emerges for attending high school—and, for that matter, 
college. In our discussions with students over the years, the following rd 
ments frequently surfaced: 1 go to school to party; to find somebody to 
marry; because | don't know what I want to do; to be with my friends; and 
rarely, because I enjoy learning. 

The social fabric we have described thus far is the one created by the 
students. There is à second social fabric that intertwines with the adoles- 
cent. social structure. It is the social structure of the school. 

The school is expected by society to impart knowledge, encourage good 
citizenship, "ethical character," sound bodies, proper use of leisure time, 
and skills sufficient to acquire employment (Faunce & Munshaw, 1964). 
The attempt to achieve these goals has been through the development of 
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the comprehensive high school. In a rejection of specialized schools that 
would channel students into specific careers, the comprehensive high 


| school evolved to encompass the educational needs of both the vocationally 
oriented and the college-bound youth. This multipurpose institution can be 


considered a uniquely American institution in which students from all 
types of backgrounds can come together and experience different kinds of 
learning, including not only academic courses but extracurricular activities 
as well (Conant, 1967). 

The system is not without its critics, who contend that it is no more 
humane or democratic than Lancaster's academic factories. T'hey observe 
that in adolescence, when young people most need adult relationships for 
guidance, support, and understanding, we strip them of that support. They 
are moved from elementary school, in which contact with teachers is high, 
to an assembly-line system in which they receive 45-minute or 50-minute 
doses of knowledge from specialists. According to some critics, the school 
breeds frustration (Cottle, 1971; Silberman, 1970). Others have reported 
findings strongly suggesting that young people are channeled by forces 
other than their abilities into failure (Cicourel & Kitsuse, 1963; Rosenthal 
& Jacobson, 1968). We will examine these charges and the influence of 
family background in the next section. 


School and Family Influences on Learning 


As we have just noted, the school system is not without critics charging it 
with creating an environment of failure, not an environment of success. Yet 
it has been only in the past 20-odd. years that this disillusionment has spread 
to a sizable proportion of society. The source of much of this disillusion- 
ment can be traced to a study commissioned by Congress in passing the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964: 


Sec. 402. The Commissioner [of Education] shall conduct a survey and make 
a report to the President and Congress, within two years of the enactment of 
this title, concerning the lack of availability of equal educational opportuni- 
ties for individuals by reason of race, color, religion, or national origin in 
public educational institutions at all levels in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and the District of Columbia [Mosteller & Moynihan, 1972, 
p. +]. 
The intent of Section 402 was to document for all time the gross inequality 
of educational opportunities that existed between minorities and Whites, 
between those trapped in poverty and the middle class. Everyone, includ- 
ing Coleman, the principal investigato: in the study, assumed that “the 
study will show the difference in the quality of schools that the 'average 
Negro child and the average White child are exposed to. You know your- 
self that the difference is going to be striking" (Coleman, 1965, cited in 
Mosteller & Moynihan, 1972, p. 8). 
The study that resulted was one of the largest social-science research 
projects, ever undertaken. It involved nearly 4000 schools, more than 60,000 
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teachers, and some 570,000 students. Miraculously, it was delivered within 
its two-year deadline. In 1966 Congress was able to look at a study that has 
been described by some as a breath of fresh air in a locker room of myths 
and by others as the most damaging indictment of public education ever 
produced. 


This study generated both passionate anger and passionate praise. Essen- 
tially, the report, Equality of Educational Opportunity (EOEO), offered 
five major findings. First, and not unexpectedly, the United States was 
found to be a segregated society. Of the White students in the nation, 80% 
attended schools that were 90-1007, White. Next, and as expected, minor- 
ities were found to be learning less than Whites and the poor less than the 
middle and upper classes. The third finding, which also received much 


attention, was that minority students with feelings of control over their 


environment (an internal locus of control) and a positive self-concept per- 
formed at a higher academic level than White students. To this point 
EOEO confirmed the suspicions of its creators: schools were segregated, 
the poor and minorities were learning less than Whites, and those Horatio 
Algers capable of pulling themselves up by their own fortitude in a "White 
man's" society succeeded. What was not expected were the next two find- 
ings. School facilities (that is, books, the number of teachers, teacher train- 
ing and experience, the school's physical plant and its equipment) were not 
found to be unequal. Further, the variable that contributed most to a young . 
person's learning was family background (education, socioeconomic status, 
ethnic group). | 

What is so disturbing about these last two findings is that, according to 
the report, spending programs to improve schools, to train teachers, and to 
purchase additional equipment will not improve a student's learning. The 
country and the educational world, which had been expecting a call for 
launching a Marshall Plan of school reconstruction, were rocked by these 
findings. Reanalysis of the data by others found errors in EOEO, but these 
errors only diminished the importance of variables outside the family (Mos- 
teller & Moynihan, 1972). 


In the years that followed EOEO, additional arguments were introduced 


The general ineffectiveness of the high school for redressing social in- 
equality is reexpressed by Jencks and Brown (1975) in a study contending 
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that characteristics typically associated with "good" comprehensive high 
schools have little consistent effect in raising students' achievement scores. 
They find that at least for Whites, "more money, more graduate courses for 
teachers, smaller classes, socioeconomics, desegregation, and other tradi- 
tional remedies" (p. 320) are not likely to decrease the disparities between 
successful and unsuccessful students. 

The image of education fared no better with the publication of Rosen- 
thal and Jacobson's book Pygmalion in the Classroom (1968). Investigating 
the impact of teacher expectations on grades, the authors devised an inge- 
nious experiment in which they selected by chance students to be academi- 
cally successful. They informed these students’ teachers that these pupils 
had received high scores on Rosenthal's “late bloomers’ test” (in actuality a 
commonly used IQ test). With no other intervention in the system, these 
students one year later were reported by their teachers to have “blos- 
somed.” Rosenthal and Jacobson argue that teacher expectations can con- 
tribute strongly to a student’s failure. Clearly, this report did not sit well 
with the embattled educational community, and with the failure of more 
than a score of attempts to replicate the findings of the study, a sinister 
mood emerged among educators, with some suggesting that Rosenthal and 
Jacobson’s work be rejected. 

l'he negative influence of teacher expectations on students' academic 
behavior was confirmed, however, with the publication of Rist's (1970) 
paper. Rist followed a group of elementary school students from kindergar- 
ten into the third grade as they underwent a process of labeling and stigma- 

tization. He found that social position (that is, similarity to the teacher's 
socioeconomic status) had a greater influence on learning than any other 
variable. Kindergarten teachers, Rist observed, spend the greatest amount 
of instructional time with and give more positive reinforcement to children 
3 most like themselves. As the socioeconomic gap widens between the stu- 
dent and the teacher, the more likely it is that the student will be ignored. 
Rist found that this type of treatment influences children to misbehave and 
that the misbehavior confirms the labels attached to them and stigmatizes 
them from that time forward. 

In the meantime, ignoring the policy implications of EOEO, a well- 
meaning Congress and Johnson administration had embarked on a series of 
compensatory-education programs, of which Head Start is probably the 
best known. Based on the work of the Deutschs (1968) and others, these 
programs attempted to provide an educationally enriched environment for 
minority youngsters. However, as reports of failure emerged (some of 
which, as with Head Start, were incorrect), attention shifted to a question 
of genetics instead of to the policy implications of FEOEO. 

The trigger for this shift was a carefully constructed academic paper by 
Arthur Jensen published in the Harvard Educational Review, in 1969. Be- 
ginning his argument with the long-known fact that Blacks score about one 
standard deviation (15 points) below Whites, Jensen stated that genetics 
may contribute to the lower IQ scores of Blacks as a group. 
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The reaction of the academic community was swift and negative. Kagan 
(1969) finds Jensen's work to be filled with “major fallacies” involving such 
points as his "inappropriate generalization from within-family IQ differ- 
ences to an argument that separate racial gene pools are necessarily differ- 
ent” (p. 274). Kagan points out that Jensen ignored evidence of the strong 
impact that environmental influences have on intelligence and notes that 
we have not evaluated compensatory-education programs to the extent that 
we can categorically dismiss their potential impact on raising IQ scores. 

Some researchers (for example, Bodmer & Cavalli-Sforza, 1970) argue 
that in a nation inherently unequal because of years of racism and oppres- 
sion, it is impossible to compare Blacks and Whites fairly. Others find 
strong evidence to support an argument that environmental influences con- 
tribute strongly to IQ scores. For example, in a study of Black children 
adopted by White parents, Blacks adopted by upper-middle-class White 
families had higher mean IQ and achievement scores than White students 
in their schools (Scarr & Weinberg, 1976). 

Finally, Thomas Sowell (1981), a Black economist with the Hoover Insti- 
tute, offers yet another possible explanation for this IQ gap. He states: 


History shows there is nothing unique about the Black IQ level.... Group 
IQ averages at or below 85 have been common in history and currently. In 
the 1920's .. . numerous studies showed these kinds of IQ averages for such 
American ethnic groups as the Italians, Greeks, Poles, Hispanics, Slovaks, 
and Portuguese. A more recent study shows Mexican-Americans with lower 
average IQ's than Blacks in the 1940's, 1950's, and 1960's, and Puerto Ricans 
with lower average IQ's than Blacks in the 1970's [p. 753]. 


The people Sowell (1981) is talking about were recent immigrants. We 
suggest that these individuals then and Blacks, Puerto Ricans, and other 
minority groups now have an important element in common. The element 
is poverty. And poverty for unborn children is particularly cruel. Poor pre- 
natal nutrition increases by 25% a baby's chances of falling at least 250 
grams below the normal 1400 grams in brain weight by age 6 (Hodgkinson, 
1979). The true significance of this point is that brain growth is essentially 
completed by that age. We suggest that rather than genetic factors, it is the 
environmental condition of poverty that accounts for the difference in IQ 
scores. 

One of the by-products of the controversy starting with the publication 
of EOEO is a beginning understanding of the differences in U.S. society. 
The idea of the melting pot is being replaced by a recognition of the 
pluralistic nature of our society. IQ achievement tests are recognized as 
being culturally biased. Language differences are recognized, and in many - 
parts of the country bilingual programs have been started. The work 
emerging from the publication of EOEO also indicates that the school is 
not all-powerful. 

Both Illich (1970) and Holt (1976) believe that we should discontinue our 
long tradition of making schools seem like prisons in which children are 
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confined by virtue of their age. These authors propose establishing an edu- 
cational environment in which education is not compulsory, in which vio- 
lence against students is not condoned, and in which the teacher/student 
relationship is redefined. Holt explains his impassioned view of the present 
educational system: 


School is [a] compulsory-treatment institution. Society has decided that one 
group of people, teachers, shall do all sorts of things to another group of 
people, the students, whether they want it or not, until the teachers think the 
students measure up... . Such people like to say that no one should have the 
- right to choose to be illiterate—a right I have any time I travel to a foreign 
country. A global schoolhouse would be a world ... in which one group of 
people would . . . subject the rest of us to various sorts of tests, and if we did 
not measure up, ... require us to submit to various kinds of treatments, i.e., 
education, therapy, etc., until we did. A worse nightmare is hard to imagine 


[p. 111]. 


Finally, we come to a recognition that the family is the major influence 
on young people and their ultimate success in society. If the family is the 
victim of racism and oppression, it will not be able to provide its children 
with the same life chances that an advantaged family can. The policy impli- - 
cations of this view remain untouched as issues too sensitive to deal with, 
for ultimately the problem becomes that 


If less-advantaged children are to have equal education opportunity, an 
equivalent school budget is not enough; enough must be spent to provide an 
equivalence of environment as well. Or, if equivalence of environment is too 
rigorous a requirement, then it may not be unreasonable to insist on home 
and communal environments that do not negate the effects of the school 
expenditures [Broudy, 1972, p. 106]. 


It would be unfair to end this section on such a decidedly sour note 
without some recognition of what's right with our schools (see Box 12-2). In 
only 30 years (from 1950 to 1980), the educational system and the family 
have between them enormously increased the number of young people 
finishing high school. In 1950 only 2575 of Blacks and 50% of Whites 
finished high school; today the figures are 75% and 85%. Access to college 


has, until recent federal cutbacks in student loans, grown by leaps and 
/ bounds for both women and Blacks. Black enrollment in college increased 


by 3.4% between 1970 and 1976 alone, from 6.5% to 9.9%. Female enroll- 
ment jumped during these same years by 4.5%, from 37.875 to 42:577, 
(Hodgkinson, 1979). 

There is convincing evidence that schools do impart knowledge. For 
example, a study of some 18,000 adults showed that knowledge increases as 
level of education increases (Hyman, Wright, & Reed, 1975). Moreover, 
while earnings discrimination still exists for women and Blacks, the earning 
gap narrows as education increases (Hodgkinson, 1979). Finally, think back 
for a moment to your own educational experience. Most of you (as do we) 
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This second selection from The Student and Schoolmate is typical ofthe 
Horatio Alger type of story so popular during the late 19th century. It 
served to reinforce the popular beliefs of the day that hard work, absti- 
nence, and conviction open the door to opportunity, a door willingly 
opened by the wealthy to those “deserving” but less fortunate. 


THE BOY WHO CONQUERED 


Some few years ago, a lad, who was left without father or mother, of 
good natural abilities, went to New York alone and friendless, to get a 
situation in a store, as errand boy or otherwise, till he could command a 
higher position; but this boy had got in bad company, and had got in the 
habit of calling for his “bitters” occasionally, because he thought it looked 
manly. He smoked cigars also. 

He had a pretty good education, and on looking over the papers, he 
noticed that a merchant in Pearl Street wanted a lad about his age, and he 
called there, and made his business known. 

"Walk into the office, my lad,” said the merchant; “I'll attend to you 
soon." 

When he had waited on his customer, he took a seat near the lad, and 
espied a cigar in his hat. This was enough. "My boy,” said he, "I want a 
smart, honest, faithful lad; but I see that you smoke cigars, and in my 
experience of many years, | have never found cigar-smoking lads tc be 
unconnected with various other evil habits; and if | am not mistaken, your 

_ breath is an evidence that you are not an exception. You can leave; you will 
not suit me." 
© John (for this was his name) held down his head, and left the store; and 
as he walked along the street, a stranger and friendless, the counsel of his 
+ poor mother came forcibly to his mind, who, upon her death bed, called 
him to her side, and placing her emaciated hand upon his head, said, “John- 
ny, my dear boy, I am going to leave you. You well know what disgrace and 
misery your father brought on us before his death, and I want you to 
promise me, before I die, that you will never taste one drop of the accursed 
poison that killed your father. Promise me this, and be a good boy, Johnny, 
and I shall die in peace." 

The scalding tears trickled down Johnny's cheeks, and he promised ever 
to remember the dying words of his mother, and never to drink any spiritu- 
ous liquors. But he soon forgot his promise; and when he received the 
rebuke from the merchant, he remembered what his mother said, and what 
he had promised her, and he cried aloud, and people gazed at him as he 
passed along, and boys railed at him. He went to his lodgings, and throwing 
himself upon the bed, gave vent to his feelings in sobs that were heard all 
over the house. 

But John had moral courage. He had energy and determination; and ere 
an hour had passed, he made up his mind never to taste another drop of 
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liquor, or smoke another cigar, as long as he lived. He went straight back to 
the merchant. Said he, “Sir, you very properly sent me away this morning 
for habits I have been guilty of; but, sir, I have neither father nor mother, 
and though I have occasionally done what I ought not to do, and have not 
followed the good advice of my poor mother on her death bed, nor done as 
I promised her I would do, yet I have now made a solemn vow never to 
drink another drop of liquor, nor smoke another cigar; and if you, sir, will 
only try me, it is all I ask." 

The merchant was struck with the decision and energy of the boy, and 
at once employed him. At the expiration of five years, this lad was a part- 
ner in business, and is now worth ten thousand dollars. He has faithfully 
kept his pledge, to which he owes his elevation. Boys, think of this circum- 
stance, as you enter upon the duties of life, and remember upon what 
points of character your destiny for good or evil depends.—Northern 
Farmer. | 


(Source: The Student and Schoolmate, Scientific Pursuits, circa 1858.) 


have fond memories of school. Certainly, there were teachers one would 
rather not remember and incidents that are still embarrassing, but most 
young adults look back on those years without remorse. 


Truancy, Dropouts, and School Violence 

For some young people, formal education is a source of unhappiness, and 
for a variety of reasons they either avoid attending school whenever they 
can or leave before graduating. Others behave destructively at school, dam- 
aging property and threatening or attacking people. 


Truancy 

Like running away, playing hooky is a national pastime. Neither behavior is 
particularly accepted—idleness has long been popularly thought to breed 
trouble—but until recently neither has been investigated by the scientific 
community. 

There are ecco c cue The .first.can 
be described as a psychological explanation. According to this view, the 
influence of the school on Enoy IPIS otai than personal and fam- 
ily variables. Kahn and Nursten (1962), for instance, sketch a picture of 
truancy involving three types of young people—those with character disor- 
ders, those with psychoneurotic problems, and those with psychotic condi- 
tions. 

Most of the psychological research in this arca focuses on the need of the 
mother to retard her adolescent's attempts to gain independence and shows 
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that she must be helped to relax her grip on the young person's life and let 
the adolescent go. This point of view is illustrated by the work of Sperling 
(1967) and Goldberg (1977), who suggest that truancy is the result of an 
excessively close mother/child relationship in which ambivalence over sep- 
aration issues creates Oedipal conflict. They suggest that the return of the 
young person to school as soon as possible and family treatment are both 
needed to deal with truancy. According to Neilson and Gerber (1979), the 
problems of truants are often serious and longstanding. They found that 
truants are depressed and angry, with many committing delinquent acts. If 
the truant has older brothers and sisters, they too are often truants. The 
families of these young people experience many problems, with divorce, 


Like baseball and hot dogs, warm sunny spring days and playing hooky go 
together. 
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unemployment, illness, and alcoholism. not uncommon. Although these 
young people see the value of school, few, if any, have a positive relation- 
ship with the school staff. ‘The open hostility that these adolescents feel for 
the staff serves to fuel a cycle of increased truancy. 
Not everyone agrees that truancy is the by-product of a struggle between 
e parent and child. Some researchers, relying heavily on their observations of 


the social structure of the school, suggest that the yanga work agaist 
al Bg For instance, Albert Cohen (1955) argues that the 


school is essentially a middle-class structure that frustrates lower-class indi- 
viduals by denying them recognition (see Chapter 17). This frustration 
motivates young people to stay away-from school and seek other means of 
recognition. - 


B Which set of explana- [n view of our earlier discussion of the work of Rosenthal and Jacobson 
tions for truancy makes. (1968) and Rist (1970), Cohen's (1955) argument is compelling. Deprived of 
more sense to you? the opportunity to feel worthwhile, to be valued, to achieve status, the 


frustrated young person turns away from education in many instances. As 
the frustration grows, the probability of that young person's completing 
high school diminishes. 


Dropouts 

In New York City in 1961, 36.4% of the high school freshmen did not stay 
in school long enough to graduate. By 1978 this figure was close to 50%. 
With a history of academic failure, these young dropouts leave school with 
a fourth-grade reading ability (“New York City's Dropout Rate," 1980). 

In a review of the literature, Howard and Anderson (1978) have identi- 
fied the factors that predict those young people most likely to leave school. 
Many dropouts come from poor families. They have a history of truancy 
and trouble with school authorities. Their parents are likely not to have 
completed high school. The influence of culture is unmistakable, the au- 
thors state. Echoing Cohen's (1955) observation that the school is essential- 
ly a middle-class institution, the authors note: 


Whereas the middle class emphasis is on order and discipline, the lower class 
emphasis is on avoidance of trouble or involvement with authorities, devel- 
opment of physical prowess, skill in duping others, the search for excitement 
and a desire for independence from external controls. Thus, while socializa- 
tion in middle class families prepares youths to compete successfully in 
school, lower class children are not prepared to conform to the academic and 
informal requirements of the school. The lower class child, not prepared to 
be studious, obedient, and docile, comes into conflict with the middle class 
teacher. His language, poor social adjustment and "cult of immediacy" im- 
pair his chance of success [p. 225]. 


Other writers note that peer influence also serves to accelerate the deci- 
sion to leave school earlier (see, for example, Elliott, Voss, & Wendling, 
1966; Parsons, 1959). Those at greatest risk are young people whose friends 
silua ied chool rr) ee IT 
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We propose two strategies for breaking the truancy/dropout pattern. 
The first is based on Cohen's (1955) argument that the school denies the 
truant and the dropout recognition. Providing recognition to more students 
is clearly in order. Schools need to broaden their curricula to include such 
ideas as expanded work/study options, credit-for-experience programs, and 
alternative-learning centers to provide young people with an increased 
chance at recognition. 

The basis for the second strategy is EOEO, If truancy and dropping out 
are essentially problems of the poor, then change will not occur until we 
address the fundamental inequalities of poor housing, inadequate medical 
care, and poor nutrition that exist in our society. These same inequalities 
help to fuel the anger and hatred that provoke violence in schools and turn 
many of them into armed camps. 


School Violence 


In reading reports of school life in colonial times (before Lancaster intro- 
duced his school), one cannot help feeling that those quaint, one-room, 
stove-warmed buildings had more in common with Blackboard Jungle than 
Little House on the Prairie. Kett (1977) reports that it was not uncommon 
for an unpopular teacher to be seized in his classroom by the older, stronger 
boys, taken outside, and thrashed. Teacher turnover was, needless to say, 
high. Because the teacher was more or less a traveling instructor who 
lodged in the homes of village people, the community more frequently 
sided with their children in disputes or instances of violence than with the 
teacher. Times have not changed much; newspaper accounts of assaults, 
robbery, and other forms of violence in our schools today are common. 
Reacting to reports of increased school violence, Congress in 1974 called 
for a report determining the extent of “illegal and disruptive” activities in 
schools. This study, which became known as the Safe School Study, in- 
volved more than 4000 schools initially. Nearly 650 schools had on-site 
visits, with 10 schools reporting a history of problems studied intensively. 
The study reports that acts of violence against individuals and property 


leveled off. Adolescents are at greater risk of violent injury in schools tha 


Me 


rose steadily throughout the 1960s and into the 1970s but appear to than | 
n 


anywhere else: 


Although teenage youth may spend at most 25 percent of their waking hours 
in school, 40 percent of the robberies and 36 percent of the assaults on urban 
teenagers occurred in schools. The risks are especially high for youths 12 to 
15: a remarkable 68 percent of the robberies and 50 percent of the assaults on 
youngsters of this age occurred at school [Executive Summary, Violent 
Schools-Safe Schools, 1978, p. 94]. 


Underlying this statement are estimates that more than 280,000 students 
are assaulted in a typical school month. More than 112,000 students are 
robbed each month. Teachers fare little better; about .5% (5200 teachers) 
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W Do you think that the 
problem of school vio- 
lence is overstated? 
What steps would you 
take to diminish vio- 
lence in school? 


are physically attacked each month. The estimated costs of school crime 
range from $50 million to $600 million a year, with the Safe School Study 
estimating $200 million a year. 

Although these are in actuality but small percentages, the effects of these 
figures on the environment of the modern secondary school are unmistak- 
able. First there are the calls in the media and from local boards of educa- 
tion for security and increased discipline. Student rights, a recent phenome- 
non in schools, are assailed for contributing to the problem. Accompanying 
the cry for increased discipline is a cry for increased use of corporal punish- 
ment. 

Many states have rules permitting school personnel to use reasonable 
physical force against students. Arguments that corporal punishment is 
“cruel and unusual" have not moved the U.S. Supreme Court to reverse 
the April 19, 1977, decision approving corporal punishment. In /ngraham v. 
Wright, the Court in a 5 to 4 decision held that the protections of the 
Eighth Amendment do not apply to young people except in the criminal- 
justice process. The majority opinion of the Court was that as schools are 
not prisons but “open” institutions, "the school child has little need for the 
protection of the Eighth Amendment" (Flygare, 1978). 

Though many would dispute the Court's contention that the school is an 
open institution, Welsh (1978) contends that violence practiced by the 
school on its pupils encourages violence in return: "In 1975, the assistant 
principal of an Atlanta high school was critically wounded and paralyzed by 
a gun-wielding fifteen-year-old boy. The enraged student shouted, 'You are 
not going to whip me anymore! ”. (p. 341) Supporting Welsh's contention 
are studies showing that mothers who use severe punishment have more 
aggressive children than mothers who do not (Sears, Maccoby, & Levin, 
1957) and that children rated by their peers as being physically aggressive 
in the classroom have parents who use corporal punishment more often 
than other parents (Eron, Walder, & Lefkowitz, 1971). 

The problem of school violence is not easily solved. Increased security, 
identification cards, fences, and closed-circuit television are not the answer. 
Such approaches do not solve the underlying feelings of anger and hatred in 
schools; they suppress these feelings. In the last section of this chapter, we 
will examine the success of some possible alternatives to the present educa- 
tional system. Some of them may be useful in dealing with this problem. 


Some Alternatives to the Present Educational System 


It would have been nice to call this last section “New Directions in, Educa- 
tion,” but the proposals to be offered have, in one form or another, been 
suggested before. 


movement of the 1960s, is now more than 20 years old. Its noble goal of 
reforming the entire educational system has been brought down to earth 


es alternative-education model, which grew out of the humanistic 
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"by the school's capacity to absorb and co-opt and defuse" (Raywid, 1981, 
p- 553). This movement, however, is not dead. Some 3 million young peo- 
ple attend programs each year that attempt to redefine the teacher/pupil 
relationship by respecting the individual student's needs instead of letting 
the system dominate. Alternative education develops specialized programs 
to capture the student's interest in and commitment to the entire learning 
process. 

The programs that have survived the economic hardships of the last 
decade are those that have actively involved local communities. They have 
developed legitimacy by generating a sense of mission, by achieving a posi- 
tive school climate, and by securing adequate funding (Case, 1981). Suc- 
cessful alternative education meets students’ needs for emotional security, 
social satisfaction, and high self-esteem (Smith, Gregory, & Pugh, 1981). 

The-humanistic education movement has excited heated debate by 
teaching values clarification, letting small groups of students (with adult 
guidance) discuss moral problems and determine the consequent behavior. 
Since reports show the public believes education fails to provide moral 
leadership (Burkholder, Ryan, & Blanke, 1981), it is surprising that teaching 
that explores ethics and values is opposed as immoral, communistic, or 
atheistic. 

We believe that the answer can be found at the beginning of this chap- 
ter. Instilling religious beliefs was one of the primary purposes of education 
in the early years of the nation. When public schooling and the church 
were separated some two. decades ago, a moral vacuum was created. Hu- 
manistic education's attempt to fill that void by using values clarification is 
seen by many, unfortunately, as an attempt to establish a state religion and 
as offering choice (the ability to decide for oneself) instead of structure. 
Thus, the battle lines between values clarification and elements of the 
public reflect in many ways the criticisms of alternative education. 

Attempts to humanize the educational setting using an open-classroom 
method of instruction have failed. Suggestions of new options in education 
for increasing young people's chances of recognition have come and gone. 
Arguments that high school students should spend a year in some type of 
work setting before graduating remain untested. The liberalism of the past 
decade is-eroding, and a new conservatism has arisen that has returned the 
“basics” to education and introduced the catch phrase of the 1980s, "mini- 


rinm. competency istine: ELA M oc -— faa 

Where did the noble experiments of the 1960s and 1970s go wrong? It 
has been argued that change never occurred, that, for instance, open educa- 
tion was never open. Certainly, walls were removed. Carpeting was in- 
stalled. New curricula were designed, and teachers were ordered to intro- | 
duce them. But these external alterations did not produce the internal 
reorganization necessary to achieve change. Few teachers practiced open 
education. Open education was never meant to be an excuse for redesign- 
ing buildings; it was to restructure the relationship between teacher and 
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B Do you think that 
this pessimism is war- 
ranted? What is your es- 
timation of the future of 
education? 


pupil, making it more caring, feeling, and concerned with the individual 
student's educational and emotional needs. The physical environment 
should compliment—not replace—this primary teacher/student relation- 
ship. This never happened (Cullotta, 1981). The future of all new initia- 
tives will rest not on the trappings of external change but on whether the 
internal mechanisms of education are altered. 


——————— ———————Ó]isswst 
Major Points to Remember 


1. Three forces helped to shape U.S. education. Those forces were the 
need for religious instruction, the need for basic skills, and a respect for 
self-instruction. 

2. There are two views on the history of U. S. education. One sees the 
educational movement in a favorable light. The other is less kind. 

3. Until recently in this century, higher education was a privilege extend- 
ed to White males able to afford the cost. 

4. There are two social structures in every school. Status within these two 
structures is assigned for rather different reasons. The school staff dis- 
penses academic rewards, while the peer group dispenses social status 
within the group. 

5. The reasons that students go to school often differ considerably from 
why we think they do. 

6. The comprehensive high school has been hailed by some as a triumph 
of democracy. Others find that it provides only a mediocre education 
for those who are not college bound. 

7. EOEO, better recognized by many as the Coleman Report, is consid- 
ered to be one of the most important studies on education ever under- 
taken. Its findings radically changed our understanding of how the edu- 
cational system affects learning. 

8. Following the publication of EOEO, several explanations emerged for 
the school system's apparent failure to educate. These explanations 
include the self-fulfilling prophecy, the finding that cognitive deficits 
can be caused by poor nutrition, and the controversial argument that 
QUA may be a factor in the learning rates of certain groups of peo- 
ple. 

9, [t is important to note that the educational system can claim several 
substantial achievements. Graduation from high school, as one exam- 
ple, has increased for all groups over the past 30 years. 

10. Truancy explanations include the idea that parents and their children 
are overinvolved with one another and the belief that some young 
people are deprived of an opportunity to achieve recognition in 
schools. 

11. School violence dates back to the nation's beginnings. Interestingly, for 
young people between the ages of 12 and 15, school may be more 
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dangerous than the streets. The response to this situation has been to 
increase security precautions at schools. 


. Moral education, particularly values clarification, has been viewed 


harshly by many in our society. Alternative education, which grew out 
of the humanism movement of the 1960s, remains a realistic choice 
whose principles deserve wider application. 


tJ 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 


Why, if your parents knew what bun 
dling was, would they discourage the 
practice? 

What changed the status of leisure time 
from a wasteful to a constructive activi 
ty? 

What is the relationship between the 
growth of recreation and the growth of 
industrialization? 

What effect, if any, does television have 
on learning? 

Are television-viewing patterns the same 
the world around? 

Does television promote violence? 

Why do young peo 
ple struggle under 
the weight of huge 
"portable" ^ radios 
with built-in speak 
ers that. put to 
shame most home 
stereo units? Fur 
ther, why do they 


play these music boxes at levels that 
shatter windows in distant towns? (Inci 
dentally, we do not know why. If you do, 
please write us in care of the publisher. 
We would love to know.) 

Is the statement “If competitive sports 
builds character, it is a character fit for a 
criminal" correct? 

Would reducing the minimum wage re 
duce youth unemployment? 

Will employment opportunities for mi 
nority youths improve as the adolescent 
population continues to decline in the 
next few decades? 


CHAPTER 13 


LEISURE, WORK, AND THE 
ADOLESCENT 


Scene: Two high school students meeting in the corridor outside class. 


Student A: 
Student B: 
Student A: 


Got any plans for later? 

Nothing much. 

Do you wanna come over and watch the tube? 

Student B: I dunno. I don't think so. 

Student A: Well, what about going down and catching that new 
Lucas film at Cinema 4? 

Student B: I just kinda feel like hanging around. Maybe listen to the 
radio and stuff. 

Student A: What about shooting a rack of pool? 

Student B: Na. Listen, what about taking our bikes and going down 
to the rec center and see if any jobs have come in? 

Student A: Sounds good. Give me a buzz when you wanna go, OK? 

Student B: Fair enough. I'll see va later. 
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In this brief, everyday conversation, these two young people have cov- 
ered many of the options open to adolescents for filling their free time. 
Subtracting for meals, sleep, school, homework, and other necessary items, 
the adolescent still has, by our calculations, some 2400 hours available each 
year to be used constructively or destructively or simply to be wasted away. 
For many young people, 2400 hours are not enough to squeeze in an active 
life filled with work, hobbies, extracurricular school activities, and sports. 
For other young people, 2400 hours are an eternity spent waiting for some- 
thing—anything—to happen. 

In this chapter, we shall examine how adolescents, past and present, put 
those hours to use. The significance of leisure-time use for the study of 
adolescence becomes apparent when one realizes that young people spend, 
on the average, 10,800 hours in school during their educational career but 
more than 15,000 hours during those same years in front of a television set. 
Adolescents spend almost the same amount of time sleeping as they do 
playing. By examining the activities young people engage in on a daily 
basis, we can gain a greater appreciation of what factors help to shape 
adolescent behavior (Real, 1977). In examining this issue, we will look not 
only at the history of leisure activities and their function in modern society 
but also at the opportunities available to young people to work. 


From a World of Work to a World of Leisure 


It would be deceptive to say that young people in the past had no free time. 
Life, no matter how difficult, included time for recreation, though we 
might not think of it in quite that fashion (Kett, 1977). For instance, the 
New England Puritans of the 1600s were prohibited from working on the 
Sabbath; they did not view it as a time of rest but as a day of religious 
meditation to be spent in church with their brethren. Even given what 
would be vehement protestations on their part, we think it useful to point 
out that this frequent community gathering must have served as a release 
valve for anxieties. Moreover, it is not myth but fact that these stoic, reli- 
gious peoplé permitted bundling (the meeting of an unmarried boy and girl 
in her bed, separated by only a board). 

Understanding the sleigh rides, the barn dances, the quilting parties, and 
the military regiments that comprised social life in this young nation de- 
mands an understanding of the fluidity with which the child moved from 
the status of consumer to that of provider. Consider for a moment that 
adolescence did not exist and that young people moved haphazardly from 
dependence to semiindependence to independence, from school to work, 
and that the median age of the population in 1800 was 18 (Kett, 1977). - 
These activities served rather different functions from the sleigh ride, for 
example, taken today. Yet, in its time it could be seen as recreation. Recre- 
ational activities, like the bundling that permitted male/female interaction, 
the quilting sessions that built community networks, and the young males' 
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involvement (down to age 12) in military regiments, acted to create a sense 
of community in a new and rapidly developing land. 

It would also be deceptive to state that life was filled with these events 
for the young person. Rather, school, visits to friends, and the like were 
sandwiched in between the realities of hard physical labor beginning at an 
early age. Adulthood was in most cases reached by age 16. Of course, adult- 
hood in this sense does not necessarily mean marriage or separation from 
the family; as we have already noted in Chapter 11, young people some 
times remained subservient to their parents for many years. Adulthood in 
the sense we use it here refers to being a productive, useful member of 
society. 

Leisure activities in this period served the function of extending a sense 
of community in a new land and binding neighbors more closely together. 
As time passed, leisure activities, we argue, underwent a transformation 
from this binder to a pacifier. The events leading to this transformation can 
be found in the changing status of the individual in a rapidly growing and 


industrializing nation. The most important single event influencing the 
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Foguet young people, working ten- to fourteen-hour days, six days a week, leisure time was a concept, not a 
reality. 
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change of leisure activities from the status of a sin within the Calvinist 
ethic of hard work to a proper pastime, Margaret Mead (1957) suggests, was 
the Great Depression of the 1930s. Less than a century earlier, card play 
ing; idle conversation, and the like were viewed, as the following passage 
from an 1843 school primer indicates, as ruinous: 


In a dirty, ruinous looking house, that stood in one of the back streets of a 
smoky town, there lived an elderly man of the name of Smith... Smith was 
apprenticed [as a teenager] to an honest trade, and he wanted not ability to 
become more than ordinarily expert in it. But whenever his master's back 
was turned, he thought it more agreeable to gossip over the fire with his 
fellow apprentices, to crack a pocketful of nuts, to play a game of whist, to 
read a dirty novel, or even to sit resting his head on his hands, over the 
bench, than to go on with his work. Thus, at the end of seven years, he left 
his master with an imperfect knowledge of his business, an indifferent char- 
acter, and worse than all, with desultory and idle habits . . . Having as before 
hinted, read a great many worthless novels during his apprenticeship, his 
indolent mind was often occupied in the injurious habit of castle building... . 
Little acts of indulgence commonly introduce strong habits of intemperance 
.. [and] Smith [intemperant] quickly lost one of the great advantages of 
honest poverty —health. [J. Hall, 1843, pp. 76-77]. 


And ruinous these activities would have been what with state laws like 
Pennsylvania's decreeing that young people 12 years of age should be 
trained for some trade. Mills in New England employed children as young 
as 4, and mill machinery was sold with claims that “it could be managed by 
5-10 year old children" (Reynolds, 1977, p. 289). We suggest that the 
growth of leisure time corresponds with the gradual movement of young 
people out of the labor force. Beginning first in the city and gradually 
extending to the countryside, young people found themselves with time on 
their hands. 

It should not be surprising, then, that the recreation movement began in 
the city. Reynolds (1977) sees this movement as a first attempt tó stem 
crime not by individuals but by whole groups of people. First intending to 
neutralize the sinful influences of dance halls, pool rooms, and theaters, the 
supporters of the recreation movement (and The Music Man's Harold Hill) 
believed that these diversions polluted young people's bodies, minds, and 
souls. 

Supervised recreation was seen as a tool for counteracting these prob- 

BI How have recreation- | lems. Recreation could train young people to be team players, not individ- 

al interests changed over | ualists. Recreation could introduce young people to nature and in the pro- 

the past 300 years? cess of backpacking and camping "Americanize" young immigrant 
children. Recreation could teach responsible citizenship and instill demo- 
cratic values in young people. It was not until the 1930s, though, that 
recreation would begin to be seen as serving a function for young and old 
alike: replacing unemployment with diversion. i 
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Diversions 


W Do you disagree with 


our understanding of the 


adolescent's need for 
thrills and excitement? 


It is fascinating to us that the diversions most exciting to adolescents are 
those that cause (understandably) the greatest concern in parents. What 
factors separate drag racing from Boy Scouting or, for that matter, Cirl 
Scouting? From an examination of the history of Boy Scouting, one might 
conclude that few differences do in fact exist. 

The original purpose of the Boy Scouts was to counteract the “threat- 
ened ... development of manliness” (Hantover, 1978, p. 185) in young boys 
occurring as a result of smaller, female-dominated families in an increasing- 
ly industrialized nation. If you believe that we are belaboring this point of 
the influence industrialization had on promoting recreation, consider this 
claim for Scouting made by its founder in 1914: 


The Wilderness is gone, the Buckskin Man is gone, the sainted Indian has 
hit the trail over the Great Divide, the hardships and privations of pioneer 
life which did so much to develop sterling manhood are now but a legend in 
history, and we must depend upon the Boy Scout Movement to produce men 
of the future [Beard, in Hantover, 1978, p. 189]. 


Beard clearly was not suggesting mundane activities for Scouts but rather 
feats that would test their pioneer heritage. The phrase “physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight" in the oath that Scouts must swear 
can be seen as a direct throwback to pre-Civil War days, when such pre- 
paredness showed that “one’s moral house [is] in order" (Hantover, 1978, p. 
190). A glance through an early or, for that matter, present-day Scouting 
manual shows it to be filled with daring activities and tests of skill, 
strength, and stamina. But why, as we contend, is drag racing more appeal- 
ing? 

Scouting, for all its appeal, is adult controlled and supervised. The Scouts 
are placed in a managed environment in which nearly every possible pre- 
caution has: been taken to ensure their safety. The activities provide an 
illusion of risk without risk. Thrill, challenge, and excitement are missing, 
or so the adolescent perceives. They are not missing from drag racing, nor 
are they missing from such activities as bridge walking (a favorite pastime 
of adolescents in large cities) or white-water canoeing. Racing, whether 
with a toddler's “big wheelie,” a preadolescent's minibike, or an adoles- 
cent’s road bike or car, offers danger (imaginary in some cases, real in 
others). But wait a moment, you may say. Parents also complain that their 
adolescents live in front of the television, and many more adolescents (as- 
suredly those hard of hearing) live with a radio or tape deck permanently 
attached to their bodies. Are we suggesting that television provides that 
element of danger missing from today's adolescent life? ; 

Before we answer that question, it might be useful to provide some feel- 
ing of the scope of the influence that radio and television have on the lives 
of not only adolescents but all of us. By the late 1940s, 98% of U. S. homes 
had radios, by 1958, 84% had television sets, with this figure growing to 


Radio and Televisio 
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96% by 1972 (Reynolds, 1977). The potential influence of radio and televi- ^ 
sion on young people is tremendous in view of the claim of the 1970 White 
House Conference on Children that young people spend more time with 
television than they do with their teachers. In the next section we shall 
examine the impact that radio and television have had on growing up (cited 
in Reynolds, 1977) (see Box 13-1). 


n: “Hey, Kids, What Time Is It?” 


In a monumental review of the literature on the effects of television on 
youths, Murray (1980) provides information accumulated from 25 years of 
research in the area. The picture that emerges is disturbing, not because of 
television's tremendous impact on our attitudes and behavior but because 
of what we have permitted that impact to be. 

We, in a collective sense, are a generation raised with and beside the 
television. Our viewing began as early as | year of age. Few of us probably 
can remember a time when a television set was not in our homes. But for 
those few who can, the arrival of a television set meant that as preadoles- 
cents we spent less time reading, listening to the radio, visiting friends, or 
going to the movies. We used the television, as did our parents, for emo- 
tional release, to engage in fantasy, and to be informed (of how many cere- 
al-box tops it took to acquire some terribly essential communicator code 
ring). We used television to escape boredom, to have something to talk 
about with our friends, and to compare ourselves against some idealized 
version of youth appearing on the screen in shows like Rin Tin Tin, The 
Brady Bunch, or American Bandstand (Murray, 1980). 


Television and Adolescence 


The effect of television on the academic performance of young people is in 
most cases damaging. Researchers report that as a general rule as viewing 
time increases, grades decrease. Young people of lower socioeconomic sta- 
tus appear to watch television more than do those of higher status. An 
additional finding is that as intelligence decreases, viewing time increases. 
Adolescents with high self-esteem watch less television than those young 
people who think poorly of themselves (Murray, 1980). 

Murray (1980) reports that cross-cultural studies show that television- 
viewing time averages 2.5 hours per day in most countries (see Box 13-1). 
This figure of some 15 hours per week is skewed, however. It may be that a 
substantial minority of adolescents, as many as 25%, watch television any- 
where from 30 to 80 hours per week. This disturbing possibility shows no 
signs of diminishing in the near future, since viewing time for the youth 
population is up in general. In the 1960s 17% of young people watched : 


'"Hey, kids, what time is it?" was the opening line on one of our childhood television 
favorites, The Howdy Doody Show. 
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The following are the average number of hours that young people spend 
in front of the tube each day in various countries: 

Austria 

Canada 

England 


Japan 

Sweden 

United States 2-3 

West Germany 1.25 

Why do you think viewing habits are so similar in so many countries? 

What factors may account for West Germany's and Austria's lower view- 
ing times? Are we becoming a world of one visual image? (Source: Mur- 
ray, 1980.) 


three hours of television per day; this figure increased to 29% in the 1970s. 
It should be noted that television watching peaks during early adolescence 
and declines sharply thereafter. The preadolescent and the early adolescent 


appear to use television as a companion. As adolescents grow older, they 
seek out places to meet and socialize with other young people. 


Television as Reality 
The overwhelming weight of evidence indicates that television strongly 
shapes our attitudes toward people, places, and things. If we see it on televi- 
sion, we tend to believe it. If we accept this statement for a moment as 
truth (you can't believe everything you read), then one can view television 
as a means for shaping public opinion and behavior. Real (1977) suggests 
that the media in general, and television in particular, have primarily been 
used to "serve the interests of the relatively small political-economic power 
ite that sits atop the social pyramid" (p. xi). Real's argument is that the 
media have shaped this nation's beliefs and behavior and its artistic and 
cultural tastes to maintain the status quo. He suggests that the “mass cul- 
ture,” as epitomized by television, works insidiously (1) to teach violence 
and sexual exploitation, (2) to provide an illusion of a free society while 
maintaining the status quo, (3) to encourage stereotyping of minority 
groups and racism, and (4) to divert attention away from the real burning 
issues of our time to minor side shows (who shot J. R., for instance). 
Although elements of Real’s (1977) arguments can be heatedly disputed, 
nowhere does his argument stand on stronger ground than when he sug: 
gests that the media encourage violence. Literally scores of reports have 
documented the damaging effects of watching excessive violence on televi- 
sion (see, for example, Bandura, 1965; Berkowitz, 1962, 1964; Goranson, 
1975; J. P. Murray, 1980). To answer our earlier question of whether televi- 
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sion provides an element of danger, we must answer that in its provocative 
depiction of sexual relationships and violence in eight out of ten programs 
on the air (Pearl, 1978), it does provide, to excess, that element of danger. 
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Real (1977) offers a fascinating glimpse of what the future might hold. He 
suggests that by the year 2080 machine intelligence will exceed human 
intelligence. Given where we have been and how we have used commu- 
nications, divide the class into small brainstorming groups and talk about 
where you think we are going. 


Human speech 
Writing—Sumer 
Writing—China 
Writing—Mayan Mexico 
Phonetic alphabet—Phoenicia 
Block printing—Asia 
Moveable type (printing press)— 
Gutenberg Bible 

Newspaper— Amsterdam 
Magazine—London 
Photography—Daguerre 
Telegraph—Morse 

Telephone—Bell 

Phonograph—Edison 
Linotype—Merganthaler 

Motion pictures—Lumiere/Edison 
Wireless telegraphy (radio)— Marconi 
Radio (voice transmission)—Fessendon 
Radio broadcasting —KDKA Pittsburgh 
Television—transmitted New York to . 
Philadelphia 

Sound motion pictures 

Regular television broadcast —W C Y 
Schenectady 

FM radio—Armstrong 

Commercial television standardized 
Electronic computer— University of 
Pennsylvania 

Television expands— during the year the 
number of sets increases from 100,000 to 1 
million. 

Federal Communications Commission 
permits many new T'V stations. 
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1954 Regular color telecasts 

1957 Clobal satellite ("Sputnik") 

1950s Transistor, maser, laser 

1960s Holography, cable television, portable video 
1990s Artificial intelligence 

2000 Electronic global library 

2010 Telesensory devices 

2020 Logical languages and robots 

2030 Regular contact with extraterrestrials 
2050 Memory playback 

2080 Machine intelligence exceeds human's 
3000 World brain 

4000 Universal consciousness 


(Source: Real, 1977.) 


Radio 

Radio, on the other hand, appeals more benignly to the adolescent in a way 
that changes with age. For example, as we grew up in the 1960s, our musi- 
cal tastes changed from “You’ve got a friend with WDRC” (where the "C" 
was dragggged out for 15 or more seconds in a Dylan-like whine) to “We're 
your spot for acid rock, baaaby” to “This is the mellow sound of rocking 
YZ” (a station that owns, we firmly believe, only four albums). 

Radio offers its listener the chance to be conformingly with it in the pop 
40 or to be conformingly cool in the counterculture, whether it’s acid rock, 
punk rock, or good old rock and roll. Finally, it offers those of us who are 
over-the-hill, conforming 30s types a brief interlude between rocking mel- 
low and being a golden oldie. 

The influence of radio and the message it most frequently carries to 
young people—music—are often ignored by scientists studying television's 
influence on society. Yet as Shatin (1981) notes, the effect can be equally 


powerful and negative. Examini effect that music has on residential 


patients, he observed that music can encourage behavior that is counterpro- 


477; —————i—3 


ductive to the thera eutic process. Son at glorifv sadistic, violent, or 


drug-using behavior can work to the detriment of such individuals. 

To some extent these same observations can be made about the young 
person on the street wearing a radio like a hearing aid and worshiping some 
disc jockey and the groups who made the records that are played. It is, to a 
degree, amusing to observe vacant-eyed, rocking, moaning teens going 
through some ancient, mystic ritual of adoration. This sort of behavior has 
appeared with each new generation of young people, but it is a bit disturb- 
ing and merits notice in that the music has such hypnotic effects. 
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Entertained or mesmerized? This is the question more adults are ashing about television’s impact on young 
people. 


Implications 


The influence of television and radio on young people is unmistakable.” 
Both have significantly enlarged their knowledge of the world, in one sense 
creating a global village, but they have also restricted it by monopolizing 
young people’s attention. At their best these media inform, entertain, and 
enrich. At their worst, they encourage racism, sexism, and violence. The 
answer to curbing these abuses rests, in our minds, not in increased legisla- 
tion but in parental action. Parents need to become aware of the music 
young people listen to and the programs they watch. We do not encourage 
adults to censor but to become actively involved in discussing the messages 
these media impart to young people. To do so, of course, takes time, time 
with young people, and that is something we very strongly encourage. 
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E Should the air waves 


be more strictly regulat- 
ed? Should cable televi- 


sion be permitted to 
telecast X-rated fea- 
tures? Should songs be 
aired that contain lewd 
language or encourage 
drug use? 


Sports 


Conclusion 

Within the category of diversions, we could go on listing the thousands of 
hobbies and the scores of literary clubs, debating societies, and other extra- 
curricular school activities that consume young people's free time. Though 
some youths are totally immersed in one activity, most young people spread 
their time among several interests. Our examination of diversions to this 
point leads us to suggest that both sexes gravitate toward those activities 
that provide a thrill and some excitement, whether actively or vicariously. 
Keeping in mind the adolescent's need for a thrill, we will look at the most 
popular leisure activity for both sexes since the 1960s—sports. 


The history of sports is similar to the history of leisure activities in general. 
From the 1850s onward, sports were seen as reinforcing social values, re- 
ducing delinquency, and promoting masculinity (Massengale, 1979). This, 
of course, did not apply to women’s athletic activities, which were viewed 
by physicians, educators, and the public alike as degrading, sensational 
spectacles—in a word, unladylike. 

Although a young student in 1883 would have been chastised for his 
laziness if he engaged in athletic activity, Simon (1979) found in her review 
of the literature that today most educators, parents, doctors, and young 
people view sports in a positive light. Parents feel that athletics is an essen- 
tial part of their children’s development. School personnel, less glowingly 
but nevertheless strongly, support athletics, though they voice concern that 
parents are a primary problem with athletics. Many school personnel see 
parents as unruly spectators, poor coaches, and overdesirous of having their 
children win. The attitudes of physicians toward athletic competition are 
determined, Simon found, by the nature of the sport involved. Physicians’ 
approval diminishes rapidly as the violent nature of the sport increases. 
Thus, while baseball and swimming are widely approved of, 85% of all 
physicians surveyed disapprove of tackle football as too damaging to the 
body to be encouraged as a school sport. Finally, young people overwhelm- 
ingly find sports rewarding in social areas as well as in motor-skills develop- 
ment. Simon concluded: 


Positive attitudes were expressed by all intimately involved in children’s 
sports with overwhelming support given by parents and children. Favorable 
attitudes were also expressed by educators and physicians, though they were 
slightly more cautious in their accolades of children's sports programs. ... 
For once the attitudes and behaviors of the American public seem to mesh— 
something must be right about kids’ sports [p. 189]! 


But not all views of sports are as laudatory as Simon's. Sage (1978), for 
instance, understands sports not as good, clean fun but as a contributor to 

' the formation of a bureaucratic personality. Sabo and Runfola (1980) de- 
'scribe sports activities as "the most crucial socializing forces in the devel- 
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opment of the superman syndrome in American society" (p. ix). They 
blame the “association between [sports], violence, and masculinity" for en- 
couraging “the prevalence of rape and wife-beating, the rising tide of sado- 
masochistic sexual images in men's magazines, and the eroticized violence 
against women in television and cinema productions" (p. xiii). The authors 
conclude the preface to their thought-provoking book Jock: Sports and the 
Male Identity with a quote from Marie Hart (1971) that despite women's 
entry into the field of athletic activity, “American society cuts the penis off 
the male who enters dance and places it on the woman who participates in 
competitive athletics" (p. xiv). Clearly, here are two rather different views 
of sports and their role in society. In the following section we will examine 
each argument more closely with an eye toward gauging the impact this 
leisure-time activity has on the social and emotional development of the 
adolescent. 


Proponents | 
Summarizing the findings of authors and researchers who support competi- 


tive sports, Dowell (1970) reports that the benefits of such sports are found 
to exist in essentially four broadly defined areas Tivelving Ue NOR CE] y defined areas involving the youth’s phys- 
ical health/body development and emotional and social development. Some 
of the benefits of competitive sports in the physical area are the develop- 
ment of motor ability and body strength. In the emotional domain, sports 
advocates argue that sports teach self-control and are an outlet for nervous 
energy. Within the social domain, Dowell finds evidence from various 
sources to suggest that sports teach citizenship, encourage social accept- 
ance of the athlete by his or her peers, and contribute to later educational 
and financial success. In the fourth, miscellaneous cate ory, sports advo- 
cates state that athletics reduce delinquency, encourage fitness, increase 
sportsmanship, and are a better use of leisure time than watching televi- 
sion, for instance. 

Examining the specifics of some of these claims, Otto and Alwin (1977) 
found that team-sports participation is a major entry card into the social 
elite of a school. Their study of 340 young people in Michigan high schools 
in the late 1950s showed that athletes in school have higher educational 
aspirations, higher job aspirations, higher IQs, and higher grades than their 
nonathletic classmates. Interestingly, 15 years later, in a follow-up on these 
young people, the authors found that these earlier levels of aspiration had 
been translated into reality. Attempting to explain why high school team 
sports seem to have such a positive effect on later life, Otto_and Alwin 


suggest that three factors are important. They argue that sports teach inter- 


personal skills, label its participants as successful individuals, and establish - 


important social contacts. All of these factors, needless to say, are important 
in order to-be successful in society. 

The findings of Otto and Alwin (1977) support the earlier work of several 
researchers. Skubic (1956) and Seymour (1956) found, for instance, that 
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team sports improve social adjustment and social competency. Orlick 
(1972) reported that young people who engage in team sports are more 
social, dominant, aggressive, enthusiastic, confident, vigorous, and tough- 
minded than young people who do not. Finally, Coleman (1961), Rehberg 
(1969), and Spady (1971) also confirmed that a significant positive relation- 
ship exists between high school team sports and educational aspirations and 
attainment. But not all the literature on team sports is laudatory, as we 
have already noted. In the next section the critics of team sports argue their 
case. 


Opponents | 
If competitive sports builds character, it is a character fit for a criminal (C. B. 
Leonard, 1971, p. 77]. 
To play this game you must have fire in you, and there is nothing that 
stokes fire like hate [Vincent Lombardi, football coach, cited in Freischlag & 
Schmidke, 1979, p. 183]. ° 


If the above quotes suggest an overemphasis on winning, an encourage- 
ment of violence, a stance that the end justifies the means regardless of 
sportsmanship, then you already have a good idea of the arguments that 
follow against competitive team sports. As Dowell (1970) found literature 
praising sports, so too did he find literature damning it. Dowell states that 
many critics contend that the body of the young athlete is overtaxed. This 
demand to perform too often results in permanent damage to the adoles- 
cent's body (such as knee ligaments) that will prohibit sports activity later 
on in life. Is the nature of sports for young people, critics ask, to emphasize 
winning, so that some less skilled team members never play and so that an 
adolescent becomes consumingly specialized in only one, two, or at best 
three of the more than 50 sports in existence? | 

Ogilvie and Tutko (1971) state that sports do not build character. Their 
study of young athletes suggests that “most athletes indicate low interest in 
receiving support and concern from others, low need to take care of others, 
and low need for affiliation" (p. 61). Achieving success in the high school 
sports arena is a "ruthless" process that is not conducive to developing 
warmth, understanding, and concern for their fellows, the authors contend. 

Burchard (1979) and Freischlag and Schmidke (1979) understand the 
hardening of the athlete to come from a view that sports are legal war in 
which "athletes are encouraged to nail, crush, crucify, and stick opponents. 
Blitzes, bombs, sacks, and kills are recorded in team statistics" (Freischlag 
& Schmidke, 1979, p. 184). This idea that one's opponent is the enemy, that 
the coach is a general leading his troops, conjures up images of war, of the 
Christians and the lions, of the Roman arena and the gladiators. It should 
be noted that this image is further encouraged by the television networks, 
which open these gladiatorial battles with adrenalin-stimulating music and 
cutaway film footage of the athletes donning their gear. What are the moti- 
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vations that would encourage a parent after hearing that a “competence- 
motivated player was one who had fun even when (s)he lost [to say] ‘that’s 
not competence, that’s stupidity' "(Burchard, 1979, p. 190)? 

Beisser (1980) suggests that the reason for elevating sports to such a lofty 
position of importance not only for youths but for all of society can be 
traced to a changing culture in which the male has lost his role. He states 
that equality of the sexes in the workplace and the changing nature of 
industry, with robotics displacing workers, have essentially emasculated the 
American male. Sports, then, is a way to recapture former glory, a way to 
reenact rituals from a former time. In these rituals the players reattain 
superhero status while young women on the sidelines dressed in cutesy 
little outfits play out stereotypic roles, Hoch (1980) contends, as virgin 
worshipers (that is, cheerleaders). Fasteau (1980) supports this view with 
his observation that male athletes are most respected when they are under- 
stood to be dominant, self-controlled, and insensitive. 

Examining the role that violence plays in sports, Freischlag and 
Schmidke (1979) argue that alienation and social rootlessness interact to 
result in violence in sports both on the field and among the spectators. 
Robinson and Godbey (1978) and Parkhouse (1979) find that the coach's 
attitude, perhaps his preoccupation with winning such that “ “I'd give any- 
thing—my house, my bank account, anything but my wife and family—to 
get an undefeated season.". . . [Another coach comments] 'l'd lie, cheat, and 
steal’ [to win]" (p. 39), may affect the kind of play that occurs. 

McCarthy (1978) identifies four primary factors contributing to violence. 
The first, “‘me-mania,” reflects the individual's desire for attention and that 
individual's regard for others. The second concerns the “media’s attention 
to violence." This attention, McCarthy argues, promotes and inflames 
school rivalries far beyond their original level. Third, the coach must as- 
sume some responsibility. When high school football coaches incite teams 
by biting off the heads of live frogs (no kidding— live frogs) to get out there 
and win, then those individuals are encouraging violent play. Finally, the 
rules of certain sports are written in such a way as to permit a violent level 
of play. 

These issues concern females as well as males, critics contend. Although 
at one time society may have considered the "weaker sex" unfit for the 
rigors of outdoor life, that majority of 1912 (expressed in the following 
quote) is now a nearly extinct species: 


Other things being equal, the man who has had the most experience in 

outdoor sports should be the best aviator. By the same token women should 

be barred... Women have not the background of games of strength and skill 

that most men have. Their powers of correlation are correspondingly limited - 
and their ability to cope with sudden emergency is inadequate [Outing edito- 

rial, 1912, cited in M. Hart, 1971]. 


Since the federal government's long-overdue Title IX regulation ordered 
schools to provide -equal opportunity for women to participate in sports, 
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B How would you en 
courage sports compe 
tency while at the same 
time discouraging sports 
violence? Why do many 
young people who are 
involved in athletic ac 
tivity shun the arts? Is 
aggression In sports nec- 
essary to prepare an in- 
dividual for today's “cut 
throat” world? 


women have demonstrated their sports abilities. The issue that we will 
address in the conclusion of this section is whether sports for both females 


and males need be this way. 


Implications 


The evidence is strong that athletic activity exerts an extremely powerful 
and potentially positive influence on young people's lives. The proponents 
of sports assume that the current socialization process is unquestionably 
positive. The critics of team sports are not as convinced. These critics are 
not against sports per se but against what they see sports as having become. 
Curing society's ills through violent conflict between two teams is not the 
answer these individuals suggest. 

If we give serious consideration to these critics’ arguments, what changes 
could be encouraged in sports? Eirst, coaches and parents have a major 
responsibility for deemphasizing winning and emphasizing skill develop- 
ment. Second, sports activity should be encouraged not in one or two areas 
but in several and should be integrated with other leisure activities, partic- 
ularly the arts. Exposing young people to the intricacies and physical de- 
mands of dance, for instance, would serve to broaden young people's expe- 
riences beyond these small social groups. Finally, society needs to value, 
recognize, and emphasize other ways in which young people can achieve 
feelings of self-worth. 

One example of such a program that has achieved success in this area is 
in operation in Connecticut. Called Creative Experience, the program uses 
the arts to develop physical, social, and emotional skills while giving young 
people an opportunity to experience feelings of recognition, self-worth, and 
importance. ‘The program is intergenerational in that it encourages adults 
to participate in its activities for young people and is built on the philoso- 
phy that all members are equal (A. Smith, Coodwin, Cullotta, & Cullotta, 
1979). 

This program is one of many new experiments occurring around the 
country that are emphasizing the promotion of social competency in 


FUNKY WINKERBEAN By Tom Batiuk 


THE RETURN TO SCHOOL 
ALWAYS BRINGS THE 
BRUTAL CONTACT OF WELL- 
TRAINED PHYSICAL SPECIMENS 
EXECUTING THEIR PROWESS 
ON THE PRACTICE FIELD! 


VY TwWiSH WECOULDGET N 
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GO OUT FOR FOOTBALL! 


THEY'RE TOUGH ALL. 
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youths. The application of these principles to sports and other leisure-time 
activities could foster the type of social/emotional growth that critics feel is 
lacking in sports activities today. In the remainder of this chapter, we will 
look at the importance of youth employment in fostering social and emo- 


tional growth in adolescence and the problems created by youth unemploy- 
ment. 


Unemployment: An Overall Picture 


Estimates are that more than 2 million teenagers are without any employ- 7j 

ent in the United States today. Young people between the ages of 16 and 
24, while they constitute 25% of the potential labor force, comprise a 
shocking 50% of the total number of people unemployed (Robison, 1980). 
The effects of unemployment are more insidious than merely the loss of 
part-time income for young people. The failure to obtain employment dur- 


ing adolescence and early adulthood begins a pattern of helplessness and 


feelings of worthlessness in the individual that may not be able to be bro- 
ken in later life (Swinton, 1980). But before we delve any deeper into this 
critical life problem facing all too many young people in our society today, 
we should look at what employment does beyond providing money for the 
adolescent. : . 

Work, the Kettering Foundation report on youth employment states, 
teaches responsibility and instills discipline in the adolescent. It creates a 
sénse of social identifqtid I OET It uses the adolescent’s time and 
energy in a productive capacity, for which the adolescent receives financial 
compensation. Employment in our society is essential for feeling meaning- 
ful, having self-respect, and being able to express oneself (F. Brown, 1980). 
Without work the money necessary for survival cannot be obtained, at least 
not legally. A vital issue, then, is what factors other than the nature of our 
economic system combine to cause unemployment among our youth. 


—— 


Contributing Factors 


Several factors appear to increase unemployment among young people in 
our society. Some suggest that young workers are less attractive than older 


workers in the labor force because they are in school and thus are available 
to.work only sporadically. Gramlich (1976) suggests that an increasing mini- 


mum wage creates higher youth unemployment. He would contend, for 
instance, that it is cheaper and easier to automate a gasoline station to be 
self-service than to pay the increased labor costs to youths to pump gas. 
Government data show that the 1979 minimum-wage increase probably 
cost teenagers about 90,000 jobs (Leeman, 1980). Those 90,000 jobs trans- 
late into one additional percentage point in their total unemployment rate. © 
Other factors figure significantly in the youth-unemployment picture as 
well. Chronic unemployment affects only a small percentage of American 
teenagers. Estimated to be about 10% of the total, these unemployed 
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FIGURE 13-1. Location and youth-employment problems (Source: Bureau of 
Labor Statistics). 
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youths are most often city dwellers who belong to ethnic or racial minor- 
ities (Rodriquez, 1980). Some sense of the proportion of the problem facing 
urban young people can be found in Figure 13-1. It shows not only that 
city-dwelling, non-White youths have a higher rate of unemployment but 
that their chances of employment are only 60% of those of suburban White 
youths. 


Family background, too, seems to exercise some influence over an adoles- 
cent's success in fin ing a job. Those with t e greatest success are from 
middle-class, well-educated families. Those with the least success are those 
most dissimilar in race, education, and wealth to the former. The influence 
of the family is not direct but, rather, indirect in that education is ultimate- 


ly related to occupation and thus to income: Siid 

For both blacks and whites, family background has a strong effect on the 
amount of education young people receive; this in turn has considerable 
impact on the types of jobs they get. For white young men parental occupa- 
tion is as important as the young man's I. Q. in predicting educational attain- 
ment. For blacks, although parental occupation is not so strong a factor, the 
size of the family is. Black young men from very large families receive less 
education, and education in turn affects wages [S. M. Hill, Shaw, & Sproat, 
1980, p. 2]. 


The impact of poverty on youth employment is shown in Figure 13-2. As 
you can see, unemployment for poor adolescents is twice as high as. for 


L]Ai youth C] Low income (less than 70% of BLS LLSIL) 
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FIGURE 13-2, Youth-employment problems and poverty (Source: Bureau of 
Labor Statistics). 
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other vouths. How this relationship between poverty and unemployment is 
translated into social costs is examined next. 


The Social Costs 

Employment is necessary for survival. Without a job or some other legiti- 
mate means of support, the individual has no way to acquire food, clothing, 
and shelter and must make a decision on other avenues to obtaining money. 
The unemployed adolescent is at particular risk for becoming engaged in 
illegal activities for money (Swinton, 1980). Prostitution, drug dealing, rob- 
bery, and other forms of unsanctioned or illegal behavior almost always 
have just one purpose—to obtain money. 

This consequence of unemployment is clearly shown in Harvey Bren- 
ner's (1980) analysis of the social costs of youth unemployment. He states 
that the ratio of youth unemployment to the total unemployment rate is 
(statistically) significantly related to motor-vehicle fatalities, mental-hospi- 
tal admissions, and narcotics-laws violations and to nearly all major “index” 
crimes, including criminal homicide, rape, assault, robbery, auto theft, and 
prostitution (see Figure 13-3). With each additional percentage-point rise 
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FIGURE 13-3. The relationship between youth crime and joblessness, showing 
the percentage rise in arrests for every 10% rise in the youth-unemployment rate, 
assuming the total unemployment rate does not change (Source: Vice President's 
l'ask Force on Youth Employment). 
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in youth unemployment, Brenner estimates, a corresponding rise in arrests 
for those crimes occurs. | 


Implications 


As we examine the issue of adolescent unemployment, we would agree 
with critics that almost every adolescent is unemployed at some time. How- 
ever, as we add in the factors of race, parental income, city or suburban 


residence, and length of schooling, we find, disturbingly, that the chances 
for long-term unemployment rapidly increase for minority youths. Al- 
though unemployment for White youths has tayed at about the same level 
(13%) for the past several years, the rate for Black youths has more than 
doubled, from 17% to 36%, and it shows no signs of easing (Ginzberg, 
1980). i) ah heyei 

In this chapter we have pointed out beliefs that employment and life 
happiness are related and that unemployment and crime are related. How- 
ever, explanations that youth unemployment is mostly due to the adoles- 
cent’s lack of reliability, availability, lack of work values, or an excessively 
high minimum wage are too simplistic. What can be done about youth 
unemployment? 

Those of us who have watched the gradual decline in school enrollments, 
first in elementary schools, then in high schools, and now in colleges, might 
wistfully hope that supply and demand will again balance each other. Some 
sense of the dropping U. S. adolescent population can be obtained from 
Figure 13-4. It has been estimated that the potential youth labor force will 
decrease by some 3.3 million in 1990, (Ginzberg, 1977). However, there is 
an inequality of youth joblessness that demographics will not affect; while 
there may be fewer White youths by 1990 there may not be fewer Black 
youths. And since joblessness is related to discrimination, the problems of 
unemployment among youths will not change (Robison, 1980). 

Proposals to lower the minimum wage are also doomed to failure. Kelly 
(1980) points out that the arguments in favor of lowering the minimum 
wage are overstated. Already, some employers pay less than the minimum 
wage to large numbers of adolescents (as any student working for financial 
aid in college knows). Further, many labor unions, fearing a loss of jobs for 
their members, are adamantly opposed to any such across-the-board wage 
reductions. 

In this "implications" section we could call for a new commitment to 
education. There is clearly a relationship between educational achievement 
and ultimate job attainment, and that approach should not be discounted. 
But the problem of unemployment weighs most unfairly on really only one 
segment of our society. No minor adjustment in wage rates, educational - 
funding, student work attitudes, or the like will alter the fact that discrimi- 
nation is a factor in youth unemployment. Until we are prepared to come to 
grips with this issue, unemployment will continue to exacerbate the prob- 
lems that confront young people. 
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Major Points to Remember 
l. 


Leisure time as we know it today did not exist in the past. The thought 
of free time was considered sinful. It was not until the 1930s that the 
notion of free time became widely accepted. | 


. Many youth movements originated in the city to counteract fears of 


crime, foreign influence, and the growth of an industrialized society. 


. Television has a tremendous impact on young people. Research has 


shown that it can affect academic performance, shape attitudes, and 


. influence behavior. Radio and music have a similarly powerful effect 


for good or evil. 


. Sports activities have the general acceptance of most individuals in this 


country. 


. Sports proponents believe that they encourage physical health, pro- 


mote body development, and strengthen emotional and social develop- 
ment. 
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6. Sports opponents believe that they harm physical health in their most 


excessive and violent forms, encourage violence, and diminish concern 
for others. 


. Unemployment is one of the most pressing problems for minority 


youth. Explanations of youth unemployment include a preference for 
older workers and a too-high minimum wage. 


. Chronic unemployment affects only a small minority of teenagers in 


our society. The chances for unemployment increase when an adoles- 
cent has a poor education and few financial resources and is a member 
of a minority ethnic or racial group. 


. Crime and mental illness are significantly related to unemployment. As 


unemployment rises, homicide and other crimes, motor-vehicle fatali- 
ties, and admissions to mental hospitals rise as well. 


. We cannot expect the demographics of a dropping adolescent popula- 


tion to solve the problem of youth unemployment. Other actions must 
be undertaken to help provide the opportunity for young people to 
work. 
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e Have you ever been given a hickey? 


when she remarked, “The boy is expect 


Can intimacy exist without physical sex ed to ask for as much as possible, the girl 


ual drives? 


ns 


to yield as little as possible”? 


Is a new sexual standard emerging for - What evidence suggests to you that a 


men and women? 


sexual revolution has or has not oc 


Where do most adolescents go for sexual curred? 


advice? 


What sexual issues are of greatest inter 
est to adolescent males and females? 
Did Pat Boone really write a book about 


sex for teenagers? 


What do the terms /irst base, score, mas 
turbation, intercourse, heavy petting, 


and get off mean? 

[s personality or 
good looks more im 
portant to you in 
determining wheth 
er you would go out 
with another indi 
vidual? 

What was Margaret 
Mead talking about 


CHAPTER 14 


ADOLESCENT SEXUALITY I 


Hi Nicole, 


Did any of your boyfriends ever give vou a hickey? They aren't bad. I told 
you about mine. I cried it was bad. 1 put ice on it. I could have died. It 
feels pretty good, but you got to get it in a spot where nobody will know 
it’s there. Ray, the one I went out with, asked me if 1 wanted a hickey, 
and I said OK but put it somewhere where you can't see it. He said he 
puts them on the back of your neck under your hair. Well, got to go, bye 
again. 


Michelle 
9:12 Monday 


When I was with Rachel, she didn't say anything about you or Julie. I 
think she doesn’t know if she can trust me. Oh well, either way, it'll get 


M What are your im- 
pressions of Michelle? 


What do you think mo- 


livates her behavior? 


Intimacy 
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back to you. Wow! Can you believe tomorrow's our last day of school? 
ROWDY TIME. Julie says she got a funny feeling this is going to bea wild 
summer. I hope so. But you still got to introduce me to Mike! He's cute, I 
hope you think so. If my mother isn't home, do you want to celebrate school 
being out? Try and get some booze. You said you drank. I hate the taste but I 
drink the crap anyway. Kevin drinks too. Maybe he'll get some stuff too. 
Well, got to go now. Write back please. 


Michelle 


Hard as it may be to believe, these two notes from Michelle to Nicole 
were found blowing around on the front lawn of the second author's home. 
When we read them, they recalled for us, as we hope they do for you, a 
time of attempting to learn what certain terms mean— words like hickey, 
french kiss or petting—and wondering at 13 whether we did it or it was 
done to us. In remembering these and other experiences, we laughed so as 
not to cry, for these were serious issues—issues of intimacy, issues of rela- 
tionships, issues of sexuality. We remembered pain in rejection, embarrass- 
ment in ignorance, and occasionally exhilaration in love. Sometimes, we 
remembered, all three feelings occurred at once. 

Today, in the so-called sexual enlightenment of the 80s, when even Ann 
Landers (1980) admits to a changed mind in conceding that premarital sex 
for some is acceptable, one might dismiss our stumbling struggle to attain 
knowledge. What with television, printed materials, sex education in 
schools, and parents and peers as sources of information, these issues can no 
longer be problems. In fact, many in our society increasingly worry that all 
of these sources, save parents, are contributing to a perceived weakening of 
moral fiber. In this chapter we will examine some of the issues that today's 
youths confront as their sexuality emerges. 


The need for closeness, a sense of emotional feeling for another, and the 
ability to share feelings honestly are some of the attributes of intimacy. It 
reflects a deep emotional involvement with another. As young people ap- 
proach adolescence, their gradual drift away from parents encourages them 
to seek peers with whom to share their innermost thoughts. This desire to 
share must be balanced, as Mitchell (1976) writes, against possible exploita- 
tion. Nevertheless, young people risk hurt feelings and rejection in order to 


form close friendships and romantic involvements that blossom sometimes 


only briefly: Mitchell understands intimacy to be "interwoven with the 
impulse for sexual expression" (pp. 442-443). He suggests that strong emo- 
tions for an individual, when coupled with physical contact, lead many 
young people to conclude that they are "in love’—a phrase that many 
adults tend to reject with such disparaging remarks as "Why, it's only 
puppy love" or “It’s only a summer crush." Such remarks Mitchell correctly 
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judges to be unfair value judgments of the sincerity and depth of the emo- 
tional feeling young people can have for each other even if the relationship 
is brief. If the need for intimacy becomes coupled with physical sexual 
drives, as it does in adolescence, then there must inevitably arise a conflict 
between earlier parental and societal teachings about the standards for sex- 
ual intimacy (touching, caressing, fondling, body contact) and the young 
person's desire for that contact. 

The traditional standard forbids sexual intimacy (intercourse) until mar- 
riage. A variation of the traditional standard, the double standard, demands 
virginity from females but permits males to have sexual experiences with 
women. Thus, it is not unusual or surprising to find early studies reporting 
that the major reason young women gave for stopping short of intercourse 
was “morals” (see, for example, Ehrmann, 1959). 


@ Poll the class on Reiss’s (1967) work documents a shift in moral and sexual standards to a 
which of Reiss's four new position that condones intercourse for an engaged woman. More im- 
standards is most ad- portant, Reiss has observed a gradual movement away from traditional 
hered to on campus. Do — standards of approving sexual intimacy only with marriage or the promise 
differences occur be- of marriage to a new set of standards based on the degree of affection 


tween the sexes in their existing between two partners. To the abstinence standard and the double 


erceptions of campus : a ; z ee , 
, ert or What Me Ji. standard Reiss adds permissiveness with aflection and permissiveness with- 


cations can you draw 
from this straw poll? 


out affection as two new standards of male/female sexual intimacy. The 
emergence of these standards, wherein a couple decides to pursue a sexual 
relationship with or without emotional commitments, indicates an increas- 
ing regard for the quality of the relationship, whether based on affection or 
mutual physical desires. 

In an attempt to clarify the moral reasoning of relationships, D'Augelli 
and D'Augelli (1977) offer a concept they call relationship reasoning. De- 
scribed as a personality variable, it is an individual's “unique way of reason- 
ing about interpersonal relationships" (p. 61). It reflects the current and 
] future decisions an individual makes about a relationship—its initiation, 

development, or termination. 

D’Augelli and D’Augelli (1977) propose_that relationship reasoning has 
three levels. The first, egotistic reasoning, is an individual's conceptualiza- 
tion of the relationship in terms of a cost/benefit ratio. This individual sees 
interactions in the here and now and pays little attention to long-term 
interpersonal rewards. The-ideal-telationship is one that provides immedi- 
ate gratification for the individual. à 

The second, dyadic- reasoning, is based on a partner's view of the rela- 
tionship and is in keeping with traditional societal role expectations. These 
individuals will, if necessary, sacrifice personal rewards to "support the 
couple's socially defined conception of the relationship" (p. 62). he. ideal 
relationship is one that offers the best opportunity for meeting a partner's 
expectations in the relationship. - 

The last level, interactive reasoning, is founded on each partner's needs 
and feelings. The D'Augellis (1977) describe it as "dynamic and fluid." 
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This is the most open and egalitarian of the three levels, with both partners 
contributing to decision making. We == . 
Certainly, whether one finds a comfortable label for oneself in Reiss’s 
(1967) four-part system or Jurich’s (1974) five-part system of sexual conduct 
(see Table 14-1), the sexual behavior of adolescents is affected by their 
memberships in countless institutions. Their behavior is shaped not only 
by their own needs but by their upbringing. For example, several studies 
show that the higher the degree of religiosity, the greater the chances that 


——— ——— MÀ 


premarital sexual activity will not occur (Ehrmann, 1959: Jurich & Jurich, 
1974; Reiss, 1967). 

One attempt to address the moral issues by Mitchell (1975) examines the 
impact these institutions have on the adolescent and the conflict they pro- 
duce when the young person suddenly perceives the world as no longer 
having absolute answers. Facing issues of conformity, double standards, and 
independence, the adolescent must also face sexuality as one of these 
growth dilemmas. The issue becomes how a young person balances moral 
teachings against the natural desire to engage in sexual activity. Inevitably, 
according to Mitchell, the young person disobeys the moral rule and experi- 
ences guilt. As Mitchell observes, “When the moral rule states that sexual 
behavior is taboo, the stage is set for conflict. The adolescent must learn to 
live with the fact that moral beliefs do not always correspond with personal 
desires" (p. 443). The resolution of this situation occurs during adolescence. 
It is a natural process of "experimentation, trial and error, and introspec- 
tion" (p. 443). Mitchell's view of adolescent sexual growth is, then, a 
healthy one recognizing that behavior is flexible and subject to change as 
the young person matures. 


TABLE 14-1. Two sexual-conduct systems 


Traditional standard Traditional standard 
(Sexual intercourse is not permissible for ei- 
ther sex until marriage.) 


Double standard Double standard 
(Sexual intercourse before marriage is per- 

missible. for males but not for "good" fe- 

males.) 


Permissiveness with affection Permissiveness with affection 
(Sexual intercourse before marriage is per- 
missible if the couple is “in love.") 


Permissiveness without affection Permissiveness without affection 
(Sexual intercourse is permissible for physical : 
pleasure; “love” need not be involved.) 


Nonexploitative permissiveness 
(Sexual intercourse is permissible provided 
both partners operate from a mutual under- 


standing; "love" need not be involved.) 
Source: Reiss, 1977. Jurich and Jurich, 1974. 
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In some respects we have progressed a bit too fast in this section, from 
the need for being close, to sexual relations. In between are numerous 
staging points, from learning about sex to dating rituals to actual sexual 
behavior. We shall examine these aspects of the adolescent sexual experi- 
ence in the rest of this chapter. 


Learning the Language 


She: Kiss me. 
He: Why, sure (in a suave, debonair sort of voice). 


She: No, I mean really kiss me. 


Adolescents learn about dating rituals from each other and the media. 
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He: Ah, I was just kinda kidding. 

She: Don’t you wanna French? 

He: Er, yeah, sure. 

She: Oh, you're just being silly. 

He: Let's watch the movie. (I'm gonna have to find out what a French kiss 
is—with a note of quiet desperation.) 


And where does our inexperienced young Everyman go? Is this not the 
type of information Mom and Dad could be of help with? Probably not, as 
he thinks about it. Mom tends to look suspiciously at him now when he's in 
late from a date, and Dad, well, he's not so sure he'd feel comfortable 
talking to him. Can he find out what a French kiss is at the library? He 
could if they didn't keep the sex-education books in the closed-stacks room. 
Can you imagine asking the desk librarian for a copy? What is a young 
person to do? 

Dickinson (1978) and others (McNamara, King, & Green, 1979; Nadel- 
son, Notman, & Gillon, 1980; Thornburg, 1981) suggest our young male 
goes to his friends. Dickinson studied two groups of young people ten years 
apart in a small Southern community in an attempt to learn where adoles- 
cents go for sex information. He found that in 1964 the major source of sex 
information for White males, White females, and Black males was the peer 
group. Only Black females depended as much or more on sex-education 
materials or their mothers’ advice. Dickinson's sample from 1974 showed 
some rather dramatic changes. While mothers remained an important in- 
formation source for girls of both races, they turned much more toward 
their peers for information, Blacks especially so. White males and Black 
males also depended significantly more on friends and relied less on sex- 
education materials than in the past. 

Of further interest in this study is these students’ expressed desire for 
their parents to be the source of sex information. Although this desire for 
parental teaching diminished over the two sample dates, their wanting in- 
formation from one or both parents still far outdistanced wanting informa- 
tion from either books or peers. Dickinson (1978) agrees with Sorensen 
(1973) that adolescents want to be able to talk about sex with their parents. 
He speculates that parental inhibitions may forestall such open communica- 
tions and may encourage young people to consult their peers. 

But consult their peers about what? A study of young adolescents' sexual 
interests (Rubenstein, Watson, Drolette, & Rubenstein, 1976) provides one 
answer to this question. This study suggests that young male and female 
adolescents are interested in similar issues, as the following list of areas of 
highest intérest for each sex indicates: 


Cirls Boys 
l. Birth control l. Venereal disease 
2. Abortion 2. Enjoyment of sex 
3. Birth-control pill 3. Sexual intercourse 
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. Venereal disease 


4 4. Birth control 

5. Pregnancy 5. Love 

6. Love 6. Oral intercourse 
7. Fear of sex 7. Pregnancy 

8. Rape 8. Abortion 

9. Enjoyment of sex 9. Cuilt about sex 

10. Sexual intercourse 10. Birth-control pill 
11. Sex offenses 11. Fear of sex 

12. Prostitution 12. Sex offenses 


13. Prostitution 


The researchers judge these young people to have a surprisingly high 
level of interest in the adult behavior of sexual intercourse "not as an 
isolated act, but with its interpersonal consequences and context" (Ruben- 
stein et al., 1976, p. 494). They go on to observe that some variations imply 
that females are more consequence oriented than males, who seem to ex- 
press a more pleasure/punishment orientation. 

The interest of young people in sexual intercourse and its context within 
a relationship raises the question of how these concerns arc addressed. 
Given that parents are not frequently consulted on such issues and that the 
peer group may not be able to provide the most accurate information on 
this subject, where does one go? We might suggest going back to the li- 
brary with a sigh of relief that since the 1970s the books on sex education 
have been moved out of the closed stacks and onto the shelves. Flipping 
through the card catalogue, past Pat Boone Talks to Teenagers about Sex 
(1958), we find a list of books by Brown (1970) and then scores of others. 
Will they provide the information our young adolescent seeks? 


B Who was your first Rubenstein, Watson, and Rubenstein (1977), in an evaluation of sex- 
source of information education books based on their earlier work with adolescents’ sexual inter- 
about sexual issues? ests, suggest not. Nearly a quarter of the books they studied did not discuss 
ope Sad a p issues such as pregnancy, sexual intercourse, or even the word love. Slightly 

more than half had discussions on venereal disease, birth control, abortion, 


‘or guilt about sex. Topics such as enjoyment of sex or prostitution appeared 

in fewer than half the texts reviewed (see Box 14-1). The authors further 
complain that a “scientific” basis for discussions in many of these texts was 
woefully lacking in many instances. 

Their overall conclusion, that much remains to be done in improving the 
quality of sex-education materials, while mostly correct, must be balanced 
against their dated sample of books. Because the books examined were 
published between 1954 and 1971, they are not necessarily a fair represen- 
tation of publications today. In writing this chapter, we had an opportunity 
to examine several books published since 1973. While some have the fail 
ings of their predecessors, others, such as Hamilton's Sex with Love: A 
Guide for Young People (1978), show a more contemporary attitude toward 
adolescent concerns. For instance, in a chapter entitled “Safe Sex," Hamil 


Dating 
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l. Are homosexual experiences a common life experience for adoles- 
cents? Many studies report that approximately one boy in 10 and one 
girl in 20 has a homosexual experience in early adolescence (see, for 
example, M. Classer, 1977). 

2. Does a homosexual experience in early adolescence mean that one will 
grow up as a homosexual? No! According to one study, 3-497, of young 
people today will prefer homosexuality to heterosexuality (Gordon & 
Dickman, 1977, cited in C. A. Wagner, 1980). 

3. Is homosexuality a sign of emotional illness? In the words of Eli Cole- 
man (1978), “The illness model of homosexuality is no longer viable. It 
has been put to rest by the flood of research that has found that homo- 
sexuality per se is not pathological. The main difference between ho- 
mosexuals and heterosexuals is their choice of affectional and sexual 
preference" (p. 355). 


ton advises against intercourse and suggests instead mutual masturbation to 
orgasm: 


Too often when boys and girls don't know about non-coital petting to 
orgasm, they pet to the point where the boy is absolutely bursting with 
tension and then the girl "turns off" because she senses that if she allows 
stimulation to go any further, she will be "in too deep," and the boy will 
insist on intercourse. She then pulls away and both of them are horribly 
frustrated. It is often at this point that they have a fight and break off their 
relationship. What they could do instead is continue petting until both come 
to orgasm. Some people may say, “Oh, that's just mutual masturbation,” with 
scorn in their voices. Technically, they are correct, but they miss the spirit 
entirely. Done with love and mutual concern for the complete satisfaction, 
each of the other, it is every bit as fulfilling as sexual intercourse [p. 39]. 


With interest now awakened in the opposite sex, young adolescents, to 
paraphrase Captain Kirk in Star Trek, bravely go where they have never 
gone before—on the date. 


When a boy and a girl plan to meet alone or in a group at some place at 
same time, a date has been arranged. Confront young adolescents with this 
information and most will blush, stammer, and protest that it is just “the 
gang" getting together. To the critics who comment that young people are 
dating too soon in our society, Kett (1977) offers evidence that young Amer- 
icans courted in the earliest colonial times. Nor can one escape the fact that 
the Puritans practiced a "dating" behavior made necessary by the living 
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conditions called bundling, in which males and females visited in one an- 
other's beds separated by a plank. 

[n the United States today, dating appears to follow a pattern. Dunphy 
(1963) suggests a model in which boys and girls come together in groups 
and then in couples in five stages. Early adolescence is marked by small, 
unisex groups with three to nine members. These boy groups and girl 
groups in Stage | “hang around" separately and engage in some activities 
but mostly talk. As these unisex groups grow older, they increasingly make 

| contact with and talk to one another (Stage 2). In Stage ? the unisex group- 
| ings begin to break down, with the leaders of each group forming hetero- 
| sexual relationships, but it is not until Stage 4 that the groups fully inte- 
| grate. In Stage 5 the groups begin to disintegrate, and the couple emerges 
L as the dominant relationship form. 

Feinstein and Ardon (1973) offer a four-stage model based on psychoana- 
lytic dynamics for examining dating behaviors. Between the ages of 13 and 
15, the adolescent is in the stage of sexual awakening. This period is 
marked by a decrease in hostility between the sexes and the emergence of 
kissing and light petting. The reason for these developments is that the 
Oedipal conflict (the young person's sexual desire for a parent) has been 
resolved enough to allow the adolescent to find a suitable replacement. 

Between the ages of 14 and 17, the stage of practicing, young people are 
likely to experience a succession of short-term relationships of high emo- 
tional intensity. This stage corresponds to Dunphy's (1963) Stage 4, in 
which dating can occur individually or in groups but the primary emphasis 
is on the group. The adolescent at this stage is “solidifying” the resolution 
of the Oedipal conflict. For males, this solidification occurs in their in- 
creased identification with the father and the weakening of the relationship 
with the mother. Increasingly, the adolescent is becoming more comfort- 
able in relationships with the opposite sex. 

It is in the third stage, the acceptance of sex roles, between the ages of 16 
and 19, that the adolescent is able to settle into a more stable dating pat- 
tern. This period is marked by increased experimentation with long-term 
relationships and corresponding increases in sexual experimentation. Fein- 
stein and Ardon (1973) comment that anxiety typically increases during this 
period as parental controls weaken and the adolescent learns to handle self- 
control and personal issues while establishing dyadic relationships. 

The last stage, the development of a permanent object choice, occurs 
between the ages of 18 and 25. This stage marks the “closure of the ego 
processes," wherein the young person has successfully resolved parental 
issues of desire, authority, and values. The individual is thus able to settle 
on a “love object” and invest in that relationship. Keep these two models in 
mind as we examine the dating process. 

Dunphy's (1963) Stage 1, for instance, is nondating unisex groupings. A 
study of preadolescents' views on dating (Jackson, 1975) suggests that the 
overwhelming majority of young people have no idea of dating as a means 
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of developing male/female relationships. Rather, their conceptualizations 
closely approximate the crowd-orientation phase of Dunphy's model, with 
preadolescents choosing group settings for contact with members of the 
Opposite sex. | 

As young people grow older and their interest in the opposite sex in- 
creases, in Dunphy's (1963) model the leaders of the unisex groupings are 
the first to create heterosexual relationships. Though we may like to think 
that charm and honesty are the attributes most sought after in a dating 
partner, they are not. In several studies physical appearance emerges as the 
dominating influence. For instance, Mathes (1975) examined a matched 
college dating population to determine the effect of high anxiety on hinder- 
ing the development of a relationship over the course of five dates. Al- 
though he expected physical attractiveness to be important initially, he 
believed that personality factors would assume increasing importance as 
the dates proceeded. His belief that highly anxious people would have 
greater difficulty in maintaining a dating relationship was not upheld. The 
initial importance of physical attractiveness remained throughout the study 
the primary factor influencing how well liked a dating partner was. 

Some clues to the emphasis on appearance can be found in a paper by 
Herold (1974). From the research on college dating to that time, he pro- 
poses a three-stage process by which one dating partner evaluates the oth- 
er. In the first stage, he suggests, one chooses a date largely on looks. Next, 
one compares the dating partner's social sophistication against one's own 
self-perceived savoir-faire. Finally, the college student assesses personality 
traits of honesty, reliability, and stability to assess the dating relationship. If 
the partner is attractive, has a pleasing personality and has integrity, the 
relationship is very likely to continue. If, however, integrity is lacking, the 
student must balance its absence against the two other powerful factors of 
appearance and personality. Herold observes: 


Although students give a higher ranking to a trait such as honesty than to 
physical appearance, the dishonest person who has good looks and social 
sophistication is likely to date frequently, whereas the person who is honest 
and dependable, but lacks in good looks and charm, is less likely to date. 
Indeed, many students would not date at all rather than date someone who is 
considered to be physically unattractive and/or socially unsophisticated 


[p. 119]. 


As intimacy grows in the dating relationship, the desire to express feel- 
ings physically increases (see Box 14-2.), whether one is using Dunphy's 
(1963) or Feinstein and Ardon's (1973) model. Through questioning more 
than 300 college students, Knox and Wilson (1981) found that both sexes 
substantially agree on the length of time a relationship needs to exist before 
kissing is considered appropriate. The majority of both sexes find kissing to 
be permissible on the first date, with near-universal agreement that it may 
occur on the second date. This level of agreement quickly descends into 
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@ Poll the class on the disagreement between the sexes when other sexual behaviors (particularly 


questions raised by intercourse) are considered, with males believing these sexual behaviors. 
Table 14-2. How dothe ^ appropriate sooner than females. 
views of the class According to another study of behavioral expectations in the dating pro- 


compare with those of | cess (Collins, Kennedy, & Francis, 1976), adolescent expectations begin at 
the sample used in the remarkably similar levels (see Table 14-2) but change as the relationship 
continues, with males becoming increasingly sexually liberal. Interestingly, 


table? 


Jim came into the office asking if we could see him for a few minutes. He 
appeared terribly upset as he accepted our offer to sit down. When we 
asked this 16-year-old what was wrong, he shook his head and said in a 
low, serious voice, “I think I’m queer." 

When we asked him what. he meant by queer, he related to us an 
incident that had occurred over the weekend. He had asked a girl in his 
class out for a date. She had accepted the invitation and suggested that 
they catch a movie at a local drive-in. At the drive-in, Jim related, she 
suggested they both move to the back seat, where it was more comfort- 
able. At this point in his story, Jim began to shake his head again. Letting 
out a slow sigh, he mumbled, “I must be queer. You see, when we got in 
the back seat, she began to tickle me, and I kinda returned the tickling. 
Well, that went on for a while and then she kissed me.” 

“That’s nice," we said. 

"No, you don't understand,” Jim said. "She really kissed me. Hey, but 
that wasn't all. Here she is making out like there's no tomorrow when she 
puts her hand on my joint and starts rubbing it! I didn't know what to do. 
I sat there dumfounded, not believing what was going on. So I asked her 
to stop, and I told her that I liked her a lot but that I wasn't ready yet. I 
said | just wanted to be her friend right now." 

"What was her response to that?" we asked. 

Jim said she appeared a little embarrassed but agreed. The rest of the 
evening was uneventful. The film was watched, hamburgers were eaten, 
and a good-night kiss was exchanged. Later that same evening Jim began 
to question his “manliness.” By Monday morning he had convinced him- 
self that he was a homosexual. 

We reassured Jim that he was not a homosexual on the basis of that 
incident. We helped him to see that his upbringing in a deeply religious 
family and Jim's own sincere beliefs about the emotional feelings one 
needs to have for a person before permitting sexual intimacy to occur 
would have made it wrong for him to have continued. As we talked, it 
was evident that Jim was seeking reassurance that he had behaved prop- 
erly within his own value system as opposed to being "one of the boys" or 
a "stud." Jim left an hour or so later believing that maintaining his values 
had been the proper thing to do. 
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the expectations of older males do not substantially change, but those of 
older females do. 


TABLE 14-2. Percentage of respondents indicating their expectation of dating dc 
behavior by intimacy level, sex, and courtship stages 


On First Date 


17-19 Years 20-24 Years 25-30 Years 
Level of Expectation Expectation Expectation 
Intimacy Males — Females Males — Females Males — Females 
Kissing 81.0 94.4 92.0 88.9 88.0 86.7 
Necking 57.0 33.8 46.0 59.3 45.2 46.7 
Light petting 28.0 18.4 18.0 25.9 16.7 33.3 
Heavy petting 6.0 45 8.0 "E 9.7 3.5 
Petting to orgasm 1.0 29 4.0 5.7 9,7 10.0 
Intercourse 0.0 1.3 6.0 3.7 6.5 10.0 
After Several Dates 
17-19 Years 20-24 Years 25-30 Years 
Level of Expectation Expectation Expectation 
Intimacy Males — Females Males — Females Males — Females 
Kissing 100.0 99.6 100.0 100.0 96.8 100.0 
Necking 92.0 55.] 92.0 96.3 93.6 - 90.0 
Light petting 80.0 48.7 84.0 88.9 14.2 80.0 
Heavy petting . 50.0 ZG 50.0 51.8 51.6 50.0 
Petting to orgasm 27.0 17.5 22,0 40.7 25.8 33,5 
Intercourse 12.0 9,4 20.0 25.9 25.8 33.3 


When Going Steady 


17-19 Years 20-24 Years 25-30 Years 
Level of Expectation Expectation Expectation 
Intimacy Males- Females Males. Females Males — Females 
Kissing 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Necking 99.0 57.2 100.0 100.0 96.8 96.7 
Light petting 95.0 58.8 100.0 100.0 93.6 96.7 
Heavy petting 88.0 53.0 94.0 92.6 90.3 ' 93.3 
Petting to orgasm 75.0 48.2 92.0 85.2 72.4 80.0 
Intercourse 58.0 35.9 58.0 74.1 58.1 63.3 


When Marriage Is Considered 


17-19 Years 20-24 Years 25-30 Years 
Level of Expectation Expectation Expectation 
Intimacy ^o Males Females Males — Females Males — Females 

Kissing 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Necking x 100.0 241.3 100.0 100.0 ` 96.8 100.0 
Light petting 100.0 57.3 100.0 100.0 96.8 100.0 
Heavy petting 99.0 57.3 100.0 100.0 96.8 100.0 
Petting to orgasm 98.0 523 96.0 100.0 96.8 100.0 
Intercourse — 97.0 56.8 96.0 100.0 96.8 93,3 

n= 100 234 50 27 31 30 


Source: Collins et al., 1976. 
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The authors of this study-propose-uo different explanations for women s 
increasing sexual liberalism-with. age. The first is that as the female be- 
comes aware of male expectations, her behavior correspondingly alters. 
This shift in her behavior, they suggest, occurs with her increasing realiza- 
tion of the psychobiological orientation of the male. The second explana: 
MM ream in women's thinking. In this regard, the grad- 
ual change in behavior from a traditional sexual orientation to 
“permissiveness with affection" suggests that women may be shedding the 
cultural inhibitions against their own sexuality. In the next section we will 
examine the evidence for this position and for observations that young 
people in our society are in the midst of implementing a sexual revolution. 


Ps 


Contemporary Sexual Behavior 


In her book Male and Female (1949), Margaret Mead described dating 
behavior in the United States as a highly elaborate game in which young 
people are confronted with balancing their sexual needs against society’s 
prohibition of sexual intercourse. Mead found the resolution of this dilem- 
ma (as does Hamilton, 1978, cited earlier) to be in petting: 


The curious adjustment that American culture has made to this anomalous 
situation is petting, a variety of sexual practices that will not result in preg- 
nancy. Technical virginity has become... less important, but the prohibi- 
tion of extra-marital pregnancy remains. Petting is the answer to the dilem- 
ma. But petting has emotional effects of its own. It requires a very special 
sort of adjustment in both male and female. The first rule of petting is the 
need for keeping control of just how far the physical behavior is to go; one 
sweeping impulse ...and the game is lost....‘The controls on this danger- 
ous game... are placed in the hands of the girl. The boy is expected to ask 
for as much as possible, the girl to yield as little as possible [p. 290]. 


Whether, Mead’s (1949) observation remains true in today’s “liberated” 
society is questionable. Certainly, we are confronted with a barrage of mes- 
sages implying that chastity is an ancient relic of former generations. One 
might imagine that adolescent sexual behavior is one area for which there 
exists a well-documented base of empirical knowledge. Frankly, nothing 
could be further from the truth. In fact, it is rather shocking to find that the 
entire area of research on adolescent sexuality is fraught with methodologi- 
cal problems. In this section we will examine several sexual behaviors— 
masturbation, kissing and petting, and intercourse—in light of the extreme- 
ly small body of research available. 


Masturbation 


Masturbation results in insanity, blindness, pimples, infections, and weak- 
ening of the brain, and most frightening of all, it tends to cause that dread 
disease in which the penis drops off (see Figure 14-1). Although we may be 
amused at these myths of yesteryear, painful consequences awaited the 
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young lad (masturbation was viewed as primarily a male disorder called 
spermatorrhea) caught by his parents in the act of "self-abuse," as this 
passage from the 1887 edition of The Practical Home Physician indicates: 


As for the treatment of masturbation no rules can be given. The habit 
must of course be stopped as soon as possible. ... In some cases it may be 
absolutely necessary to employ mechanical means for preventing the practice 
in individuals who are too young to summon the moral strength necessary to 
overcome the habit. If any such mechanical means must be used, the most 
effectual is probably the application of a small Spanish fly-blister plaster to 
the parts in such a way as to keep them constantly so tender that the child is 


restrained by pain from meddling with them (Source: Lyman, Fenger, Jones, 
& Belfield, 1877). | 


The passage of time fortunately has persuaded most parents and adoles- 
cents to view masturbation for what it is—a normal, natural, pleasurable, 
satisfying sexual behavior. The level of male self-reported masturbation has 
remained relatively unchanged over the past 30 years. Several studies sug- 
gest that 80% of all males have masturbated by age 14 (Kinsey, Pomeroy, & 
Martin, 1948; C. Ramsey, 1943; Sorensen, 1973). By the age of 18, the 
percentage increases to more than 90% (Kinsey et al., 1948). 


The Testicle in a healthy condition. A Testicle wasted by Masturbation. 


FIGURE 14-1. The imagined results of masturbation, circa 1895. Pictures such 
as these and descriptions of the crippling effects of masturbation on young people 
appeared in all 19th-century medical books in a fruitless attempt to stop the 
practice (Source: Pierce, 1895). 
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Fhe need for closeness and a sense of emotional feeling for another are two attri 
butes of intimacy. 
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For females too, little change in masturbation practices has been noted in 
the research literature. Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin, and Cebhard reported in 
1953 that by age 15, some 20% of the females in their study masturbated 
and that the percentage increased to a third by age 19. These figures may 
be gradually changing, however; according to Diepold and Young's (1979) 
review of the literature, female acceptance of masturbation seems to be 
growing. 


From Kissing to Petting 


While masturbation is probably the first sexual experience in many adoles- 
cents' lives, kissing is; wilh: the possible exceplion of hand holding or slow 
dancing, the first sexual contact with a person of the opposite sex. Diepold 
and Young (1979) report that by middle adolescence it is a "nearly universal 
phenomenon" with few reported differences between sexes or races. 

The touching of lips opens new possibilities in the dating relationship. 
The tongue can now be used to tickle the ear lobe, or it can be used in a 
French kiss, in which the tongue is thrust into the mouth of the partner in 
what many consider a symbolic act of intercourse. Mead's (1949) rules of 
dating diplomacy, if we applied them here, would set the French kiss as the 
second way station (the first being the kiss itself). Should a girl accept and/ 
or return a French kiss, the male is permitted to become increasingly sexu- 
ally aroused. Should a girl keep her teeth firmly clenched, the male is given 
the clear indication that she does not seek further intimacy. 


Mead (1949) wrote of the girl in the adolescent relationship as being in 

the driver's seat in determining how sexually advanced a relationship 

"becomes. This is unquestionably a difficult seat to be in, as the male 
attempts to use every ploy imaginable to convince the girl to "surrender." 
It may be that this situation is changing, and then again it may not be. 
Regardless, we would like you to make a list of the various lines you have 
cither heard or used in your dating career. Here are several drawn from a 
book by Sol Gordon (1978) entitled You Would If You Loved Me. 


* Let's make tonight something to remember. 

* | really give a great back rub—but you have to undo your bra. 
* | promise I won't hurt you. 

* I want to make you feel like a woman (man). 

* When's your mother coming home? 

* I just want to hold you all night. 


What might your responses be to these lines and those on your own list? 
Do you believe that the girl is still the brake in adolescent sexual relation- 
ships? 
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This further intimacy is considered petting. There are several defini- 
tions of light and heavy petting. Some consider light petting to be activity 
outside a partner's clothes (squeezing of a female's breasts through her 
garments or the gentle rubbing of the genitals against a partner's leg) and 
heavy petting to be the direct caressing and touching of a partner's body. 
Others define light petting as activity restricted to above the waist (which 
may or may not involve direct body contact) and heavy petting to be activ- 
ity below the waist involving genital contact short of intercourse. Diepold 
and Young (1979) note that for young people between the ages of 16 and 

| 19, no remarkable changes have occurred in the reported frequency of pet- 
ting behaviors over the past 30 years. Studies seem to show that about 
60% of the adolescent population by age 15 has been involved in light 
petting and about 30% in heavy petting. Where changes have occurred in 
the past three decades, they have been in the under-15 group. It seems that 
both males and females are starting to pet earlier than their parents did. 


— 


Sexual Intercourse 

Although much has been written over the past 15 years about the adoles- 
cent sexual revolution in the United States, the few studies that exist do not 
provide confirmation that such a revolution has occurred. We do not deny 
that young people are more open in discussing sexual issues and attitudes 
than their parents were when they were young. But then, today's society in 
general is more open about sexuality. From soap operas, tampon commer- 
cials, and contraceptive advertisements on television to films and talk 
shows, the American population is publicly discussing what was once not 
even mentioned in private conversations between husband and wife. If a 
sexual revolution is occurring or has occurred, then we should be able to 
observe considerable change in adolescent behavior since Kinsey and his 
colleagues (1948, 1953) published their data. 


Adolescent-Female Coital Behavior. As Table 14-3 shows, the studies 
published in the 1970s containing data on sexual intercourse for adolescents 
(aged 13-19) do show a growth in the incidence of coitus. Kinsey and his 
associates (1953) reported that 2% of females between the ages of 13 and 15 


TABLE 14-3. Incidence of coitus in early and later adolescence. 


Females Males 
Study 13-15 16-19 13-15 16-19 

Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin (1948) — — 10% REYE 
Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin, and Gebhard (1953) LS 1895 -— -— 

Vener, Stewart, and Hager (1972) 10% 2595 EL. 34% 
Sorensen (1973) 30% $795 449; 72% 
Vener and Stewart (1974) Mos 33% 33% 36% 
P. Miller and Simon (1974) 1% 22 Vo 9% 2195 
S. L. Jessor and Jessor (1975) — 38% -— 27% 


Source: Adapted from Hopkins, 1977. 
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had engaged in sexual intercourse with a male. Several studies in the 1970s 
all show marked increases in adolescent females in this age range admitting 
to coitus, but all reports noticeably vary in the degree to which it is report- 
ed to have occurred. Estimates range from 7% (P. Miller & Simon, 1974) to 
30% (Sorensen, 1973). 

By middle adolescence (16 to 19 years of age), the incidence of coitus for ` 
females in Kinsey's (1953) data was 18%. This percentage again changed in 
the 1970s. The estimates range from 22% (P. Miller & Simon, 1974) to 25% 
and 33% (Vener, Stewart, & Hagen, 1972; Vener & Stewart, 1974) to 38% 
(S. L. Jessor & Jessor, 1975) to 57% (Sorensen, 1973), 


Human sexuality is a gift of God, to be accepted with thanksgiving and 
used with reverence and joy. It is more than a mechanical instinct. Its 
many dimensions are intertwined with the total personality and character 
of the individual. Sex is a dynamic urge or power, arising from one's basic 
maleness or femaleness, and having complex physical, psychological and 
sexual dimensions. These dimensions, we affirm, must be shaped and 
guided by spiritual and moral considerations which derive from our Ju- 
deo-Christian heritage. The heritage teaches us that the source of values 
to guide human behavior is in Cod. i 

The sexual attitudes of children develop as part of their general social 
attitudes. Furthermore, respectful and considerate sexual attitudes help 
create healthy social attitudes. When the family and society view sex as 
loving and fulfilling, rather than prurient and exploitative, then both the 
social and sexual attitudes of children benefit. A healthful approach to 
sexual relations, willingness and ability to impart sexual information in a 
manner proportionate to the child's stage of development—these are 
among the elements which foster healthy sexual attitudes and behavior in 
the young. So, also, is resistance to social pressures which in some instances 
lead to premature sophistication or unhealthy attitudes in young people. 

Responsibility for sex education belongs primarily to the child's par- 
ents or guardians. A home permeated by justice and love is the seedbed of 
sound sexual development among all family members. Both the attitudes 
and the activities of the parents—toward each other and toward each 
child as an individual—affect this development. Healthy attitudes toward 
sex begin in the child’s earliest years; they can best develop in an atmo- 
sphere that fosters in him a deep sense of his own self-worth, bolstered by 
love and understanding. 

Sex education is not, however, only for the young; it is a life-long task 
whose aim is to help individuals develop their sexuality in a manner 
suited to their stage of life. 

We recognize that some parents desire supplementary assistance from 
church or synagogue and from other agencies. Each community of faith 
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should provide resources, leadership and opportunities as appropriate for 
its young people to learn about their development into manhood and 
womanhood, and for adults to grow in understanding of their roles as men 
and women in family and society in the light of their religious heritage. 
In addition to parents and the religious community, the school and 
other community agencies can have a vital role in sex education in two 


particular ways: 


l. They can integrate sound sexual information and attitude with the 


total education which the child receives in social studies, civics, litera- 
ture, history, home economics and the biological and behavioral sci- 
ences. 

2. They can reach the large numbers of young people whose families 
have no religious identification but who need to understand their own 
sexuality and their role in society. 


For those who would introduce sex education into the schools, howev- 
er, the question of values and norms for sexual behavior is a problem— 
indeed, the most difficult problem. It is important that sex education not 
be reduced to the mere communication of information. Rather, this sig- 
nificant area of experience should be placed in a setting where rich hu- 
man, personal and spiritual values can illuminate it and give it meaning. 
In such a setting, we are convinced it is not only possible but necessary to 
recognize certain basic moral principles, not as sectarian religious doc- 
trine but as the moral heritage of Western civilization. 

The challenge of resolving this problem of values in a pluralistic soci- 
ety makes it all the more imperative that communities planning to intro- 
duce sex education into the schools not only call upon educators to be- 
come involved in decisions about goals and techniques, but also invite 
parents and professionals in the community to take part in shaping such a 
curriculum. 

To those groups responsible for developing school and community pro- 
grams in sex education we suggest the following guidelines: 


1. Such education should strive to create understanding and conviction. 
that decisions about sexual behavior must be based on moral and 
ethical values, as well as on considerations of physical and emotional 
health, fear, pleasure, practical consequences, or concepts of person- 
ality development. 

2. Such education must respect the cultural familial and religious back- 
grounds and beliefs of individuals and must teach that the sexual 
development and behavior of each individual cannot take place in a 
vacuum but are instead related to the other aspects of his life and to 
his moral, ethical and religious codes. 

3. It should point out how sex is distorted and exploited in our society 

and how this places heavy responsibility upon the individual, the 
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family and institutions to cope in a constructive manner with the 
problem thus created. 

4. It must recognize that in school sex education, in so far as it relates to 
moral and religious beliefs and values, complements the education 
conveyed through the family, the church or the synagogue. Sex edu- 
cation in the schools must proceed constructively, with understand- 
ing, tolerance and acceptance of difference. 

>. It must stress the many points of harmony between moral values and 
beliefs about what is right and wrong that are held in common by the 
major religions on the one hand and generally accepted legal, social, 
psychological, medical and other values held in common by service 
professions and society generally. 

6. Where strong differences of opinion exist on what is right and wrong 
sexual behavior, objective, informed and dignified discussion of both 
sides of such questions should be encouraged. However, in such 
cases, neither the sponsors of an educational program nor the teach- 
ers should attempt to give definite answers or to represent their per- 
sonal moral and religious beliefs as the consensus of the major reli- 
gions or of society generally. 

7. Throughout such education human values and human dignity must 
be stressed as major bases for decisions of right and wrong; attitudes 
that build such respect should be encouraged as right, and those that 
tear down such respect should be condemned as wrong. 

8. Such education should teach that sexuality is a part of the whole 
person and an aspect of his dignity as a human being. 

9. It should teach that people who love each other try not to do any- 
thing that will harm each other. 

10. It should teach that sexual intercourse within marriage offers the 

greatest possibility for personal fulfillment and social growth. 

1]. Finally, such a program of education must be based on sound content 
and must employ sound methods; it must be conducted by teachers 
and leaders qualified to do so by training and temperament. 


The increased concern and interest in this vital area of human experi- 
ence now manifested by parents, educators and religious leaders are cause 
for gratitude. We urge all to take a more active role each in his own area 
of responsibility and competence in promoting sound leadership and pro- 
grams in sex education. We believe it possible to help our sons and 
daughters achieve a richer, fuller understanding of their sexuality, so that 
their children will enter a world where men and women live and work 
together in understanding, cooperation, and love. 


From National Council of Churches, Synagogue Council of America, and 
United States Catholic Conference. Interfaith statement on sex educa- 
tion. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1974, 3 (3), 54-55. 
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we 


Nor 


W Do you agree that at- 
titudes more than beha- 
viors have changed in 
regard to sexual matters? 
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Adolescent-Male Coital Behavior. For young adolescent males between 
the ages of 13 and 15, Kinsey and his colleagues (1948) found that 10% had 
experienced coitus. Percentages reported in the 1970s range from 9% (P. 
Miller & Simon, 1974) to 24% and 33% (Vener et al.,.1972; Vener & 
Stewart, 1974) to 44% (Sorensen, 1973). 

For adolescent males between the ages of 16 and 19, Kinsey and his 
associates (1948) reported that 42% had experienced sexual intercourse. 
Interestingly, with the exception of Sorensen’s data showing 72% as experi- 
encing coitus by age 19, all the newer studies report figures actually lower 
than Kinsey’s—21% (P. Miller & Simon, 1974); 27% (S. L. Jessor & Jessor, 
1975); and 34% and 36% (Vener et al., 1972; Vener & Stewart, 1974). 

efore we draw conclusions from these reports, we must consider the 
limitations of these studies. Hopkins (1977) clearly warns that each study 
suffers from at least one of the following problems: 


Xl. Many studies lose sizable portions of their original sample to parental 
objections. Hopkins speculates that parents who permitted their chil- 
dren to participate may be more “‘liberated” than those who did not. He 
argues that if so, the sample may well be more “liberated” than their 
nonparticipating peers. 


(X2. ‘Today’s young people, in an attempt to fit themselves into societal ex- 


pectations for their behavior, may overreport their sexual activity, 
whereas earlier generations may have attempted to minimize their expe: 
riences. 

V3. Although virginity and sexual intercourse may be clearly understandable 
terms to researchers, these words may have entirely different meanings 
for some adolescents. Vener and Stewart (1974) report that some young 
people in their pilot study, for instance, felt that "socializing with the 
opposite sex" (p. 729) is equivalent to sexual intercourse. 


With these limitations, the clearest conclusion that can be drawn from 
the work cited in this section is that more research is desperately needed. 
As for whether a sexual revolution has occurred, if we consider the data 
from all sources except Sorensen (1973), it appears that the much-heralded 
sexual revolution is more a gradual shift in sexual permissiveness than a 
free-love stampede. ‘This conclusion is supported by a study of two college- 
age samples five years apart (Howat, Rubinson, & O'Rourke, 1979). Al- 
though many of the students in 1977 believed that a sexual revolution was 
in progress, their sexual behaviors and, in many instances, their attitudes 
were more conservative than those of their 1972 counterparts in such areas 
as abortion and extramarital intercourse. 

Perhaps ok grealesi significance is that if a revolution is occurring, it is 
occurring more for females than it is for males. As Table 14-3 clearly shows, 
male sexual activity has not been affected nearly as much as has female 


sexual activity since the appearance of the Kinsey study in 1953; Thus, 


Reiss's (1967) observation that the traditional sexual standard for females is 


Implications 
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beginning to change to a new position of parity with males may now be 
confirmed. 


What are some of the implications that one might draw from this over- 
view? First, there are enough threads of evidence to suggest that young 
people are moving toward a standard of “permissiveness with affection," 
Second, this gradual shift is occurring for women more than for men. 


-——— Ó nat 


l . . Lo o on 
Whether, as some argue, the pill has provided the impetus for change (a 


position we do not readily support) or whether it has been a by-product of 
the women's movement, today's adolescent females are beginning to ap- 
proach parity with adolescent males in a number of sexual behaviors. 


Should we be alarmed by this revelation? We believe that there is no 
cause for alarm over the desire young people have for one another. It is very 
hard, in fact, to imagine sexual intimacy as not being one of the most 
satisfying and enjoyable experiences of life so long as both partners are 
willing participants. 

The changes that need to occur are not with our young people but with 
the handling of the entire issue of sexuality by adults. It is in our fear and 
our inability to discuss sexual issues with young people that we commit 
perhaps the greatest error of all. This error is immersing young people in 
ignorance, so that experimentation and peer advice replace knowledge. 

Knowledge in this area is equated with sex education. Opponents of sex 
education contend that by informing young people about themselves and 
their bodies, sex education contributes to increased sexual activity. Span- 
ier’s (1976) work helps to place these arguments against sex education in a 
clearer perspective. By questioning a sample of more than 1000 college 
students, Spanier traced a network of variables that influence sexual behav- 
ior. He reports that the earlier the socialization process of peer interaction 
and dating begins for young people, the sooner sexual intimacy occurs, in 
part because society immerses young people in an environment that says 
that sex is pleasurable. 

Essentially the opponents of sex education have a point. Information— 
any information—is likely to stimulate increased interest in experimenta- 
tion with sexual behaviors. Perhaps if we could shut down the media, post- 
pone any male/female contact until late adolescence, and purge libraries of 
all romantic novels, we might be able to stall acquisition of the knowledge 
that sexual intimacy in its many forms is pleasurable. 

But will keeping accurate sex information from adolescents curb their 
behavior? Spanier (1978) clearly indicates that there exists no relationship 


between sex education and premarital sexual activity. He reports no differ- - 


ences in degree of sexual activity between young people who had attended 
sex-educatian courses and those who had not. Further, he reports that the 


provision of birth-control information does not increase sexual activity in 
adolescents. 
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If you draw the same conclusion we do, that adolescent sexual intimacy is 
inevitable, then the provision of honest, unprejudiced information is essen- 
tial (see Box 14-5). It is essential not to prevent sexual activity but to ensure 
that individuals can decide for themselves whether they are sufficiently 
ready and willing to engage in such activity. 


. Thou shalt not separate sex education from any other education, but 
realize that sex education starts in the cradle. 

. Thou shalt realize that skin and hands are our most important sex 
organs. 

. Thou shalt neither curb spontaneous sex expressions of the child, nor 
ever stimulate them artificially. 

. Thou shalt answer every question of the child according to truth, 
wherever possible immediately but always according to the emotion- 
al and spiritual level of the child; never answer more than was asked 
for. 

. Thou shalt realize that a living example carries more weight than 
words. 

. Thou shalt realize that sex information at school can never be any- 
thing but an addition to sex education in the family. 

. Thou shalt realize that overstressing of the biological aspects of sexu- 
ality must lead to underestimating of the emotional and relational 
aspects. 

. Thou shalt teach that sexual exploitation of another human being is 
equally as reprehensible as any other form of exploitation. 

. Thou shalt teach your children that the stem “co” in coitus means 
"together": being together, belonging together, becoming one and 
thus presupposes an intimate relationship. 

. The Pill: rather a year too early than one night too late. 


(Source: Van Emde Boas, 1980.) 


EEEE 
Major Points to Remember | 
l. Intimacy involves the need for closeness, a sense of emotional feeling for 
another, and the ability to share feelings. The need for intimacy is bal- 
anced against parental and societal teachings about the standard for sex- 
ual intimacy. 
2. There are essentially four standards of sexual intimacy. They are the 
traditional standard, the double standard, permissiveness with affection, 
and permissiveness without affection. 
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. The overwhelming majority of adolescents learn about their sexual be- 
ing from experimentation and from their peers. 

. Dating originates as the result of a gradual process beginning with small 
unisex groups and ending in couples. Incidentally, those most likely to 
date are not those with the best personality but those with the best 
looks. More interesting still is that as the age of males and females in- 
creases, their understanding of one another's sexual expectations be- 
comes more accurate. 

. Mead suggests that Americans play an elaborate dating game in which 
females are expected to be solely responsible for how far the relationship 
goes. 

. While male masturbation rates remain relatively unchanged, there is 
some evidence that female masturbation rates may be increasing. 

. Petting appears to be on the increase, with most adolescents reporting 
involvement in light petting by age 15. 

. Surprisingly, despite rumors of a sexual revolution, there is little evi- 
dence that one has occurred. There has been an unmistakable change in 
attitudes, but this does not appear in behavior. 

. Although it is true that sex education increases interest in sex, it does 
not follow that sex education encourages premarital sexual activity. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 
e Is the stigma of adolescent pregnancy boy in Cirolamo Fracastoro's 1530 poem 
less than it was 30 years ago? have in common? 
Why do relationships between mothers * Is herpes simplex virus Type 2 curable? 
and their expectant teenage daughters e What factors promote teenage prostitu 
improve after conception has occurred? tion? 
Why has society ignored the role that 
the male adolescent plays in the issue of 
teenage pregnancy? 
Can teenage marriages be successful? 
Why or why not? 
Why don't more sexually active young 
people use contraceptives? 
What is the most effective form of birth 
control and venereal-disease control 
available today? 
Why may the most 


sexually active ado 

lescents also be the Ae l 5 

best protected from CHAPTER 

ACC EE ADOLESCENT SEXUALITY II 
What did Colum 

bus and a shepherd 


Tie topics for this chapter remind us in some ways of one of those 
classic black-and-white horror films. You remember—the monster is 
hidden from view during the day but emerges at night to stalk the 
streets. Roaming without restraint, it remains loose until morning 
breaks the grip of night and then, unable to stand the sun’s penetrat 
ing and purifying light, withdraws into its shelter until dusk again 
falls. We admit that this sounds flowety and moralistic, but then most 
hortor films and most sexual advice are flowery and moralistic.’ 

In the past each of the issues to be examined in this chapter was 
considered to be relevant to only a few severely disturbed individuals 
who existed on the fringes of society. Recently we have begtin to 
appreciate that adolescent pregnancy, venereal diseases, and prostitu 


"Notice, the next time you go to the movies, who escapes the clutches of evil. 
Typically it is the character who is pure in mind, body, and spirit 
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tion are not unique to a few but are experienced by millions of sexually 
active young people each year. In this chapter we will examine these prob- 


lems and, where appropriate, discuss what actions can be taken to prevent 
or treat them. 


Adolescent Pregnancy 


couple decided to make physical commitments—but got caught ("'teenagers' 
View of Sexuality," 1980). 


When the traditional or double standard of sexual behavior was still in 
vogue (see the previous chapter), the teenage couple who had conceived a 
child had few choices, and all of them difficult. Although the couple could 
marry, most often the girl quietly withdrew from school and, amid neigh- 
borhood rumors, disappeared to stay with a relative or at a home for unwed 
mothers to await the birth of the infant. Once delivered, the infant was 
given up for adoption. This pattern has recently begun to change; and 
although the choices remain difficult, there are more options than existed 
in 1970. 

Some of these changes involve new methods of preventing conception 
(the pill, foam). Others involve wider accessibility to already known birth- 
control devices (condoms). ‘There has also been a liberalization of our atti- 
tudes in that we are now able to discuss sexual issues and in that old 
standards for women are gradually giving way to new codes of sexual con- 
duct. Whether these changes or something entirely different accounts for 
the increased number of pregnancies in the United States is uncertain 

hat is clear is that some studies estimate that one adolescent girl in 11 
will conceive a child this year. In 1978 that percentage accounted for more 
than 213,000 births, or 19% of all new births (Nye & Lamberts, 1980). 

Finally, two other changes are occurring. Fewer young women are leav- 
ing home to have their babies. More interesting still is that even fewer are 
giving up their infants to family agencies for adoption. Can we conclude 
that society has cast off its prohibitions and embraced these young people? 
Is adolescent pregnancy less stigmatizing than it was 10, 15, or 300 years 
ago? 

"To be frank, we find it difficult to imagine that any behavior with labels 
like casualty figures, epidemic, or national disaster can be considered desir- 
able in society’s eyes. Nor do we find any evidence to suggest that the 
immediate family or society at large has become any more understanding of 
the problems these young people face. The consequences of SEIN 
pregnancy clearly remain painful (Bergman, 1980; C. H. Wright, 1980). | 

Many pregnant young women drop out of school, and few ever return to 
complete their education. Handicapped by a poor education, few are ever 
satisfied with the jobs they are capable of getting. Most find their freedom 
severely limited by their new family responsibilities. For those who marry 


Most teen pregnancies are products of caring relationships in which y 
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the father of the infant, marital satisfaction is lower than in nonadolescent 
marriages, and the divorce rate is twice as high. Finally, family size tends to 
be larger than with other marriages, with the children of adolescent parents 
experiencing greater health risks (David & Baldwin, 1979; Elster & Mc- 
Anarney, 1980; C. H. Henderson, 1980; Merritt, Lawrence, & Naeye, 1980; 
Nye & Lamberts, 1980; Russ-Eft, Sprenger, & Beever, 1979; D. B. 
Schwartz, 1980; Walters & Walters, 1980). 

If these are the unpleasant consequences of adolescent pregnancy, what, 
then, are the antecedents? In the following sections we will examine the 
literature on the teenage girl/mother, her family, and the boy/father and 
adolescent marriage. 


The Girl/ Mother 
Since Sigmund Freud postulated that the sex drive is one of two instinctive 
universal human urges (the other being aggression), it is certainly under- 
standable that there are numerous psychoanalytic explanations for adoles- 
cent pregnancy in the literature. One of the most common themes is the 
Oedipal nature of intercourse for adolescent girls. Several studies using 
clinical populations suggest that the adolescent girl, desiring sexual rela- 
tions with her father, pushes back those incestuous feelings and engages in 
sexual intercourse with a surrogate (Babikian & Coldman, 1971; LaBarre, 
1968). 
According to an investigation of the factors contributing to a high risk of 
pregnancy among mentally ill adolescent girls (Abernethy & Abernethy, 
1974), girls at high risk have much poorer relationships with their mothers 
than with their fathers. In a small, clinical subject sample, the authors find 
that paternal relationships are "associated with a higher incidence of incest 
or quasi-incestuous relationships" (p. 447). They suggest that the poor 
| mother/daughter relationship pushes the daughter into an intimate rela- 
tionship with her father. Seeking to control these sexual drives, the adoles- 
cent becomes sexually promiscuous, displacing her urges onto a "safer" 
| male. 

Other psychoanalytic explanations for adolescent pregnancy are that 
pregnancy is a struggle against a pre-Oedipal, homosexual liaison with the 
mother (Blos, 1967) and that pregnancy is a substitute for the female's 
missing penis (Clothier, 1943). 

Beginning in the 1970s studies start to offer more than a one-dimensional 
view of adolescent pregnancy. For example, half of one research sample 
showed few, if any, signs of deviancy; these girls were typical outgoing, 
open, and enthusiastic adolescents (Kane, Moan, & Bolling, 1974). Similar 
findings emerged from detailed psychiatric observations of 61 pregnant 
adolescents (Percy-Reyes & Falk, 1973, cited in Shaffer, Pettigrew, Wol- 
kind, & Zaijicek, 1978). In this study 27% of the highly selective population 
proved to be normal, well-adjusted young people. The remainder had many 
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difficulties with their families and showed signs of emotional disturbance, 
but it is important to note that not all the girls in this study had these 
problems. Several recent reviews of the literature tend to reinforce this 
suggestion that there may be -no psychological differences between. preg- 
nant EXEC wh gnant girls (McKenry, Walters, & Johnson, 1979; Phipps- 
Yonas, 1980; Shaffer et al., 1978). 

W What do you feel is Some of the work on pregnant adolescents shows that they may have 

the best explanation for | deep emotional problems. However, many of the authors of these studies 

adolescent pregnancies? properly caution their readers that the sample for observation was drawn 
from a small, highly selective group, so that the findings cannot be general- 
ized to the overall population. Are all pregnant adolescents emotionally 
disturbed? We suggest not. There is a growing body of evidence to support 
the student comment quoted at the beginning of this section that often the 
caring relationship between two people simply ends unexpectedly in preg- 
nancy. The reactions of the girl's family to this news and their contribution 
to this situation will be investigated next. 


The Girl/Mother and Her Family 


There is considerably greater agreement in the literature on the families of 
most pregnant adolescents. Several common themes emerge from these 
studies. The home is described as a very stressful place, with the parents 
reported in some cases to be alcoholics (LaBarre, 1968; Russ-Eft et al., 
1979). Single-parent families abound (Babikian & Goldman, 1971; Boyce & 
Benoit, 1975; LaBarre, 1968; Russ-Eft et al., 1979). Mother/daughter rela- 
tionships, at least prior to pregnancy, are often described as strained (Babi- 
kian & Goldman, 1971; LaBarre, 1968). Agreement on this last point is not 
universal, however. In one study (Uddenberg, 1976), pregnant adolescents 
with unstable homes reported closer relationships with their mothers than 
with their fathers. The author of this study suggests that this inability to 
relate in a positive manner to the father carries over into other relation- 
ships with men. Other reports indicate that physical or emotional illness 
marks many of these families (LaBarre, 1968; Russ-Eft et al., 1979). 

Because of the suggestion made earlier in this chapter that adolescent 
pregnancy may be the result of an unresolved Oedipal conflict, the descrip- 
tions of mother/daughter relationships before and after conception has oc- 
curred are particularly interesting. Most studies report a vast improvement 
in tense and conflict-ridden relationshi Saher oo STO The prado or | 
to-be in these reports seems to, midway Though ihe pregnancy, share in 
her expectant daughter's experience. Whether the adolescent's mother is 
reliving her Own pregnancy, or whether this situation creates an environ- 
ment in which daughter and mother can share experiences and in so doing 
improve their relationship, is unclear. 

Whichever the case, these girls report that their mothers have become 
engrossed in the pregnancy experience. Many find their relationships with 
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their mothers evolving into more of a peerlike situation (LaBarre, 1968). 
Fewer arguments between the two and more attention and emotional sup- 
port by the mother have also been reported (Babikian & Goldman, 1971). 
Smith (1975) has sketched five rough stages in this mother/daughter rela- 
inrer: first, initial reaction, is marked by anger, self-questioning, 


and sorrow. The second, early integration and planning, is a period of calm 
after the storm resulting from the announcement of the pregnancy. The 


options—marriage, abortion, and carrying to term—are explored. Conflict 
between mother and daughter is still evident in this stage. The mother in 
particular is very sensitive to people's reactions to her daughter's pregnan- 
cy. As planning for the birth continues in the next stage, the involvement 
of the mother in her daughter's pregnancy, changes begin to be noticed in 
the mother's behavior. It is in the fourth stage, the mother faces the reality 
of the pregnancy, that closeness really begins to develop between the two. 
Smith reports girls commenting "Mother really seems to be happy about 
my baby now." This closeness is marked by their sharing of feelings, expe- 
riences, and information. It is at this stage that both speak of the evolution 
of the relationship into one that is more like a relationship between peers. 
In the fifth and last stage, the developing grandmother/mother/child rela- 


tionship, the grandmother assumes the role of encouraging her daughter's 
efforts at mothering. Smith sees this period as particularly difficult for the 
grandmother, who may be thrust into the role of primary care giver for the 
infant. Thus, studies seem to suggest that mothers and daughters are capa- 
ble, at least temporarily, of setting aside past differences and developing 
what appears to be a new relationship. 

In one of the few studies investigating possible racial differences in ado- 
lescent pregnancies that used control groups, Gottschalk, Titchener, Piker, 
nd Stewart (1964) identified some of the factors that may influence Black 
and White girls’ getting pregnant. For example, in comparison to the non- 
pregnant White control group, pregnant White girls had significantly few- 
er father figures (81% came from broken homes). Discipline involving re- 
striction and/or corporal punishment was less commonly used with them. 
Pregnant adolescents were less religious than nonpregnant adolescents. 
They dated more frequently than their peers and reported fewer negative 
experiences with menarche. For all their sexual activity, they also possessed 
less information about sex than their peers. 
` Pregnant Black adolescents showed few differences from pregnant White 
adolescents. Compared to nonpregnant Black girls, pregnant Black adoles- 
cents’ mothers more often worked outside the home. As with their preg- 
nant White counterparts, corporal punishment and denial of privileges 
were not used as much to enforce discipline. Though they did riot differ 
significantly from nonpregnant Black adolescents in dating habits, they too 
had less information on sex than their peers. 

Taken together, these findings present a composite picture of a girl 
whose parents can best be described as permissive. She is less religious than 


E What factors do you 
think best explain the 
changed mother/daugh- 
ter relationship? Do you 
think that this changed 
relationship lasts? 
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on sex than her peers. Finally, she begins menstruating earlier and experi- 


ences fewer problems with menstruation. The authors note that the early 
menarche may be a causal factor in these girls’ pregnancy. It is possible, 
they argue, that these young women are more fertile than their counter- 
parts. Certainly, as others have observed, the sooner it becomes possible to 
conceive, the higher the probability that one will conceive (McKenry et al., 
1979). 

In general, the picture that develops of the girl/mother and her family 
suggests a fair amount of family stress. Several studies have found a higher 
incidence of separation or divorce, strained mother/daughter relationships, 
and loose discipline in these homes than in others. Until recently, little 
attention was paid to the boy/father. In the next section we will look at him 
and adolescent marriage. 


her nonpregnant peers. She dates more frequently and has less information 


Boy/Father and Adolescent Marriage 


Perhaps it has been society's double standard that has allowed males to be 
ignored in studying the problems created by adolescent pregnancies. Soci- 
ety has tended to view the young male's involvement in this situation as the 
sowing of wild oats. Although the male bears the responsibility for planting 
the seed, society has reasoned that it is the girl who allows it to occur. 
Further, should conception occur, it is she, of course, and not the male, who 
bears the unmistakable signs of pregnancy. Finally, it is also clear that when 
marriage has not been an option, the girl's family has taken every measure 
available to separate the young lovers. - 

Few research reports exist on the boy/father. Those that do portray a 
young man in many ways less prepared than his child bride for the respon- 
sibilities of marriage. Though several reports describe him as involved with 
and concerned over his family's welfare (Cannon-Bonventure & Kahn, 
1979; Connally, 1978; Earls & Siegel, 1980), others describe him as flighty, 
childish, and irresponsible (Earls & Siegel, 1980; Inselberg, 1961; Walters & 
Walters, 1980). In « either description the young man is less than fully pre- 


pared to assume the responsibilities of a father. Poorly educated with few, if 
any, financial resources, the boy/father in any case is an inadequate family 
provider. 

Thus. it probably should not be too surprising to learn that adolescent 


marriages have a greater chance than others of ending in divorce (Fursten- 
berg, 1976; Russ-Eft et al., 1979). Nor should it be surprising to learn that 
financial problems in part related to poor education and inadequate job 
skills plague these marriages (Cannon-Bonventure & Kahn, 1979; Nye & 
Lamberts, 1980). 

Delissovoy's (1973) longitudinal study of adolescent marriages provides 
an intimate glimpse of the lives of these people, whom he calls the "insig- 
nificant Americans." The 48 couples in his sample were from small-town or 
rural families of blue-collar heritage. Troubled, isolated, and, in the author's 
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words, “unrecognized by the local community,” they had few resources and 
little hope for a better future. 

The typical “honeymoon” excitement during the first few weeks of a 
new marriage did not exist in the Delissovoy study, as financial troubles 
were evident from the first day of most marriages. As one young parent said 
in another study, Once we didn’t have enough money for food. I ran out of 
food stamps.... The check always runs out and there’s never any money 
for extras” (Cannon-Bonventure & Kahn, 1979, p. 18). 

Delissovoy (1973) reports that while the husbands remained “boys,” en- 
gaging in sports with their former schoolmates, the wives felt lonely and 
alienated. ‘This reported loneliness originated from feelings of being 
dropped by their friends and the time needed to care for their infants. Such 
reports of wives’ loneliness are common in the literature: "I didn't know: 
where to look for friends, and the time it took just to think of some old 
friends to call! It seemed like they had all just gone away to school some- 
vhere or were just too busy” (Cannon-Bonventure & Kahn, 1979, p. 18). 
` Additional problems exist in such areas as frequency of sexual relations 

and child rearing. In the Delissovoy (1973) study the wives tended to report 
that their husbands wanted sexual relations more often than they did. In 
child rearing the parents’ expectations for their children were unrealistic. 
Parents in this study had little knowledge of child development and were 
overly optimistic about what their children could do. Such expectations 
lead Delissovoy to speculate that such families may become “impatient” 
and “intolerant” with their offspring. The impatience is complicated by a 
lack of available and affordable child care, and with that comes an increased 
, risk of child abuse (Sahler, 1980). 


My husband had to leave his job because I had no babysitter [and I had to go 
to work]. ... He did not go to work and I feel bad because I have to take care 
of everything. .. . | would take her to my friend's house but I could smell her 
house a block away. Once I let her do it, but she didn't feed [my baby] or 
change her [Cannon-Bonventure & Kahn, 1979, p. 18]. 


Despite the formidable problems these couples faced, leading Delissovoy 
(1973) to observe that they reached the "middle years of marriage in 30 
months" (p. 249), there were also strengths. These included the use of the 
church for emotional support, the building of strong bonds with in-laws, 
and, in many of these marriages, a true caring for each other. Three years 
after Delissovoy began his study, 77% of the marriages remained intact. 
While confirming many of the problems that plague the adolescent mar- 
riage, this study suggests that despite incredible odds, some adolescent mar: 
lages can survive, at least for a while. 

Other research data support part of this conclusion. In two urban samples 
of pregnant adolescents, most boy/fathers did not desert the girl/mothers 
but remained involved with the mother and child (Lorenzi, Klerman, & 
Jekel, 1977; P. B. Smith, Munford, & Hamner, 1979). Although unquestion- 


W Should we promote 
marriage for pregnant 
adolescents? 
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ably these young people, married or not, faced overwhelming problems in 
maintaining their relationship, it is important to note that at least in the 
first of these two studies, most of the couples cared for each other. 

There can be no doubt that adolescent marriages begin with a poor 
prognosis for success. Nor can there be any doubt that the burden of preg- 
nancy still descends heavily on the female. What does begin to emerge in 
all these studies is some appreciation of the factors weighing against the 
young couple. What also emerges is some sense that perhaps the boy/ 


. fathers have a greater interest in their “families” than heretofore imagined. 


Implications for Treatment and Prevention 


Two treatment approaches can be used to improve the life conditions of 
these young people once conception has occurred. Both are highly contro- 
versial and emotionally charged. The first is to provide easily accessible, 
low-cost or no-cost abortions to young people without the need for parental 
consent. Since 1973, when the U. S. Supreme Court legalized the procedure 
(with some restrictions), millions of unwanted pregnancies have been ter- 
minated by young people who felt that they could not properly care for a 
child. (See Box 15-1.) 


Since the Supreme Court decision of 1973, an abortion during the first 
few months of pregnancy is a personal matter between a woman and her 
doctor. Abortion differs from contraception in that abortion terminates a 
pregnancy, while contraception prevents it. The decision to terminate a 
pregnancy is always a very difficult one for any woman but is more so for 
the adolescent. The adolescent is confronted not only with the pro-life 
movement's argument against abortion but with tremendous personal 
stress, as the following case illustrates: 


Sherry was a 17-year-old who became pregnant a few months into her. 
senior year of high school. When she came to our office seeking help in 
deciding what to do, she was, by her best estimate, five to six weeks preg- 
nant. She informed us that she and Donald, her boyfriend, had been going 
steady for a year but had no plans to marry. Both wanted to go to college. 
Since he had learned about the pregnancy (which she had confirmed for 
herself by using an over-the-counter pregnancy-testing kit), Donald had 
been eneouraging her to have an abortion. According to Sherry, their rela- 
tionship was not going well; she felt that he did not care about her but was 
worrying only about himself. (We had no chance to meet with Donald, but 
Sherry did tell us later that they had broken up.) Sherry told us that she had 
not been able to discuss her problem with her parents, whom she described 
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as rather strict religious types. She remarked, “If my parents knew, they 
would die!” 

Sherry was clearly under tremendous stress. She had not been sleeping 
well and had lost weight. She also reported feeling depressed and "crying 
for no reason." We asked what she wanted to do. She told us that she had 
thoroughly researched the issue herself at the library and had concluded 
that having a child would not be a good decision at this time. After further 
exploring this issue with her, we felt that she had, as best one could, 
reached a difficult decision that for her was correct. 

We transferred this case to the local Visiting Nurses Association, which 
had a nurse specialist in adolescent health problems. In our particular area, 
doctors would not perform an abortion on a minor without parental per- 
mission. As Sherry absolutely refused to inform her parents of her situa- 
tion, arrangements were made to have the operation performed out of state 
with continuing care done through the VNA. 

The treatment Sherry received was a suction abortion, or vacuum "'cu- 
rettage.” This technique is the procedure of choice for abortions in the 
first months of a pregnancy. It involves the insertion of a flexible tube into 
the uterus. Suction from the tube gently loosens the fetal tissue from the 
uterine wall and removes it. This type of procedure can be performed in a 
doctor's office, as was done in Sherry's case. She experienced some discom- 
fort for the next few days, but it was relieved with medication. 


If Sherry had waited beyond the lOth to 12th week to have the 
abortion, the procedure would have been much more complex, and the 
possibility of complications would have increased tremendously. Abor- 
tions performed after this period involve the use of vaginal supposi- 
tories of prostaglandin E2 or the injection of a saline solution into the 
uterus to induce labor. These procedures require a short stay in a 
hospital. The period of recovery is longer, and most clinicians find the 
emotional trauma more pronounced. We strongly encourage young 
women having an abortion in the second trimester to accept the follow- 
up care offered for assistance in dealing with the natural feelings of 
anger and depression that follow many abortions performed during this 
stage of pregnancy. 


. The second involves society’s revaluing all children, but particularly the 
children of adolescents, as national resources and providing them with the 
means to grow up in a healthy home environment. a 
We have noted the problems that the adolescent faces in attempting to 
rear a child. Support programs and financial aid would be necessary to 
ensure that the mothers and fathers could complete their own education 
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and provide food, shelter, clothing, and medical attention for their infant 
above today's welfare standards. Although many opponents of this sugges- 
tion would argue that we would be rewarding adolescents for their irre- 
sponsible behavior, we argue that we should not be destroying their lives— 
and, more important, the lives of their children—because they had a child 
in adolescence. 


Prevention is no less controversial. Sex education should be a mandatory 


part of all school curricula. It should begin in elementary school and should 


be directed at more than simply providing information. Courses should 
attempt to encourage young people to be more comfortable with their 
sexuality. In high school these courses should include substantial informa- 
tion on family life, child care, and parenting. 

Finally, we need to make available to sexually active young people the 
means to prevent conception. The first step is to inform them of birth- 
control methods in school. The next is to make sure that young people have 
access to them. 

These are not easy or uncontroversial proposals. But if we are serious 
about wanting to diminish the number of unwanted pregnancies and im- 
proving the life chances of infants born to adolescent parents, the solution 
is not moralistic platitudes. We cannot expect platitudes that have been 
unsuccessful in the past to succeed now. | 


The desire to prevent conception dates back thousands of years. The 
means to do it effectively and safely, however, have been available to adults 
in only the past two decades and to many adolescents only since 1977 
(Beiswinger, 1979). We can vividly remember from our own adolescence 
the unsuccessful attempts by friends to purchase condoms and the use of 
clear plastic wrap as a substitute. Girls fared no better; their contraceptive 
knowledge was based largely on hearsay offering such bits of wisdom as 
douching with soda pop after intercourse prevents conception. 

It was not until 1977, when the U. S. Supreme Court overturned New 
York's law prohibiting the sale of birth-control devices to minors, that the 
means of birth control were accessible to many young people. Why, then, 
with the means available to prevent unwanted births, are we experiencing a 
so-called epidemic of adolescent pregnancies? In this section we will discuss 
the means of birth control presently available to adolescents; in the follow- 
ing section we will examine some possible reasons that many adolescents do 
not use them. 

Birth-control methods range from highly effective to highly ineffective. 
Some require a prescription, others can be purchased over the counter in 
drugstores and still others involve timing or other techniques. Table 15-1 


presents an overview of birth-control methods and their advantages and 
disadvantages. 
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TABLE 15-1. Methods of contraception 


Method 


The Pill 


Minipills 


Intrauterine Device (IUD) 


What is it? 


llow does it 
work? 


How reliable 
or effective is 
it? 


How would I 
use it? 


Are there 
problems 
with it? 


What are the 
side effects 
or complica: 
tions? 


What are the 
advantages? 


Pills with two hormones, an 
estrogen and progestin, 
similar to the hormones a 
woman makes in her own 
ovaries. 


Prevents ege's release from 
woman's ovaries, makes 
cervical mucus thicker, and 
changes lining of the uter: 
us. 


99,7%% if used consistently, 
but much less effective if 
used carclessly. 


Either of two ways: 

1. A pill a day for 3 weeks, 
stop for one week, then 
start a new pack. 

2. A pill every single day 
with no stopping be 
tween packs. 


Must be prescribed by a 
doctor. All women should 
have a medical exam before 
taking the pill, and some 
women should not lake it. 


Nausea, weight gain, head: 
aches, missed periods, dark- 
cned skin on the face, or 
depression may occur. 
More serious and more rare 
problems are blood clots in 


- the legs, the lungs, or the 


brain, and heart attacks. 


Convenient, extremely ef 
fective, does not interfere 
with sex, and may diminish 
menstrual cramps. 


Pills with just one type of 
hormone: a progestin, simi 
lar to a hormone a woman 
makes in her own ovaries. 


It may prevent egp's release 
from woman's Ovaries, 
makes cervical mucus 
thicker and changes lining 
of uterus, making it harder 
fora fertilized egg to start 
growing there, 


97-99% if used perfectly, 
but less effective if used 
carelessly. 


‘Lake one pill every single 
day as long as you want to 
avoid pregnancy. 


Must be prescribed by a 
doctor. All women should 
have a medical exam first. 


Irregular periods, missed 


periods, and spotting may 
occur and are more com 
mon problems with mini 
pills than with the regular 
birth-control pills. 


Convenient, effective, does 
not interfere with sex, and 
less serious side effects than 
with regular birth-control 
pills. 


A small piece of plastic 
with nylon threads at 
tached. Some have copper 
wire wrapped around them. 
One IUD gives off a hor 
mone, progesterone. 


The IUD is inserted into 
the uterus. It is not known 
exactly how the IUD pre 
vents pregnancy. 


97-991, if patient checks 
for string regularly. 


Check string at least once a 
month right after the peri 
od ends to make sure your 
IUD is still properly in 
place. 


Must be inserted by à doc 
tor after a pelvic examina 
tion. Cannot be used by all 
women. Sometimes the 
uterus "pushes" it out. 


May cause cramps, bleed 
ing. or spotting; infections 
of the uterus or of the ovi 
ducts (tubes) may be seri 
ous. See a doctor for pain, 
bleeding, fever, or a bad 
discharge. 


Effective, always there 
when needed, but usually 
not felt by either partner. 


—— Á ÁÓ———— M ——— 9M M—Ó————— 


Method 


Diaphragm with 
Spermicidal Jelly or Cream 


Spermicidal Foam, 
Jelly, or Cream 


Condom ("Rubber") 


What ts it? 


How does it 
work? 


A shallow. rubber cup used 
with a sperm-killing jelly or 
cream. 


Fits inside the vagina. ‘The 
tubber cup forms a barrier 
between the uterus and the 


- sperm. The jelly or cream 


kills the sperm. 


Cream and jelly come in 
tubes; foam comes in acro 
sol cans or individual appli 
cators and is placed into the 
vagina. 


Foam. jelly. and cream con 
tain a chemical that kills 
sperm and acts as a physical 
barrier between sperm and 
the uterus. 


A sheath of rubber shaped 
to fit snugly over the erect 


penis. 


i 
Prevents sperm from get 
ting inside a woman's vagi 
na during intercourse. 


TABLE 15-1. continued 


Method 


How reliable 
or effective is 
it? 


How would I 
use tt? 


Are there 
problems 
with it? 


What are the 
side effects 
or complica- 
tions? 


What are the 
advantages? 


Method 


What is it? 


-< 


How does it 
work? 


How reliable 
ot effective is 
it? 


How would I 
use it? 


Diaphragm with 
Spermicidal Jelly or Cream 


About 97°), effective if used 
correctly and consistently, 
but much less eflective if 
used carelessly. 


Insert the diaphragm and 
jelly (or cream) before inter- 
course. Can be inserted up 
to 6 hours before inter- 
course. Must stay in al least 
6 hours after intercourse. 


Must be fitted by a doctor 
after a pelvic exam. Some 
women find it dificult to 
insert, inconvenient, or 
messy. 


Some women find that the 
jelly or cream irritates the 
vagina. Try changing 
brands if this happens. 


Effective and safe. 


Condom and Foam 
Used Together 


Prevents sperm from get 
ting inside the uterus by 
killing sperm and prevent- 
ing sperm from getting out 
into the vagina. 


Close to 100% effective if 
both foam and condoms are 
used with every act of inter- 
course. 


Foam must be inserted 
within 30 minutes before 
intercourse and condom 
must be placed onto erect 
penis prior to contact with 
vagina. 
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Spermicidal Foam, 
Jelly, or Cream 


About 90-97% effective if 
used correctly and consis 
tently, but much less effec 
tive if used carelessly. 


Put foam, jelly, or cream 
into your vagina each time 
you have intercourse, not 
more than 30 minutes be- 
forehand. No douching for 
at least 8 hours after inter 
course. 


Must be inserted just be 
fore intercourse. Some find 
it inconvenient or messy. 


Some women find that the 
foam, cream, or jelly irri 
tates the vagina. May irri- 
tate the man's penis. Try 
changing brands if this hap 
pens. 


Effective, safe, a good lubri 
cant, and can be purchased 
at a drugstore. 


Periodic Abstinence 
(Natural Family Planning) 


Ways of finding out days 
each month when you are 
most likely to get pregnant. 
Intercourse is avoided at 
that time. 


Techniques include main- 
taining chart of basal body 


temperature, checking vagi- 


nal secretions, and keeping 
calendar of menstrual peri- 
ods, all of which can help 
predict when you are most 
likely to release an egg. 


Certain methods are about 
90-97%, if used consistent: 
ly. Other methods are less 
effective. Combining tech 


niques increases effectiveness. 


Careful records must be 
maintained of several fac 
tors: basal body tempera: 
ture, vaginal secretions and 
onset of menstrual bleed- 
ing. Careful study of these 
methods will dictate when 
intercourse should be 
avoided. 
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Condom ("Rubber") 


About 979% effective if used 
correctly and consistently, 
but much less effective if 
used carelessly, 


The condom should be 
placed on the erect penis 
before the penis ever comes 
into contact with the vagi 
na. After ejaculation, the 
penis should be removed 
from the vagina immediately. 


Objectionable to some men 
and women. Interrupts in 
tercourse. May be messy. 
Condom may break. 


Rarely, individuals are al 
lergic to rubber. If this is a 
problem. condoms called 
"skins," which are not 
made out of rubber, are 
available. 


Effective, safe; can be pur: 
chased at a drugstore; excel- 
lent protection against sex- 
ually transmitted 
infections. 


Sterilization 


Vasectomy (male). Tubal li- 
gation (female). Ducts car- 
rving sperm or the egg are 
tied and cut surgically. 


Closing of tubes in male 
prevents sperm from reach- 
ing egg; closing tubes in fe- 
male prevents egg from 
reaching sperm. 


Almost 100%, effective and 
not usually reversible. 


After the decision to have 
no more children has been 
well thought through, a 
brief surgical procedure is 
performed on the man or 
the woman. 
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TABLE 15-1. continued 


Method 


Are there 
problems 
with it? 


What are the 
side effects 
or complica- 
tions? 


What are the 
advantages? 


Condom and Foam 
Used Together 


Requires more effort than 
some couples like. May be 
messy or inconvenient. In 
terrupts intercourse. 


No serious complications. 


Extremely effective, safe, 
and both methods may be 
purchased at a drugstore 
without a doctor's prescrip 


Periodic Abstinence 
(Natural Family Planning) 


Difficult to use method if 
menstrual cycle is irregular., 
Sexual intercourse must be 
avoided for a significant 

part of each cycle. 


No complications. 


Safe, eflective if followed 
carefully; little if any reli 
gious objection to method. 
"Teaches women about their 


Sterilization 


Surgical operation has some 
risk but serious complica- 
tions are rare. Sterilizations 
should not be done unless 
no more children are de 
sired. 


All surgical operations have 
some risk, but serious com 
plications are uncommon. 
Some pain may last for sev 
eral days. Rarely, the wrong 
structure is tied off, or the 
tube grows back together. 
There is no loss of sexual 
desire ot ability in vast ma 
jority of patients. 


‘The most effective method; 
low rate of complications; 
many feel that removing 
fear of pregnancy improves 


tion, Excellent protection menstrual cycles. 
against sexually transmitted 


infections. 


sexual relations. 


8 ee ,rW 
Source: From U.S. Public Health Service. Family planning methods of contraception. DHEW Publication 
No. HSA 78-5646. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1978. 


The Pill 


The most commonly used birth-control method is the oral contraceptive. 
So widespread is its use that most individuals immediately recognize it by 
no other name than “the pill." Containing progesterone and estrogen com- 
pounds in varying amounts depending on the brand, the pill works by 
preventing the release of the egg, so that fertilization does not occur. In the 
typical schedule of use, a pill is taken after the fifth day of the start of 
menstruation for 21 days and then stopped for 7. During this “off” week, 
menstruation (sometimes called withdrawal bleeding because ovulation has 
not happened) occurs. Some drug companies market their birth-control pills 
in a 28-day package containing specially marked placebos (often containing 
vitamins and iron) to take during the off week. The advantage this particu- 
lar course offers is in establishing the routine of taking a pill every day. 

The pill has several advantages over other birth-control methods. Not 
only is it considered highly effective (it has a reported reliability rate of 97- 
99.7%), but it is simple and convenient to use. It does not, as many other 
contraceptive methods do, require special preparations before intercourse. 
It'also normalizes the menstrual cycle and has been reported to decrease 

dolescent acne. 

But the pill does have drawbacks. The most common complaints are 
nausea, weight gain, headaches, and depression? Less common but certain- 

"The "minipill," which has been available for about 20 years, contains no estrogen and 


lower amounts of progesterone. It is slightly less effective than the regular pill but offers the 
advantage of fewer adverse side effects. 
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ly more serious problems may also arise. Studies indicate that women on N 
the pill stand a small but nevertheless significantly greater chance than 
nonpill users of developing blood clots in the legs, lungs, or brain. There is 
also some concern that prolonged estrogen use may increase the chances of 
developing cancer. At this point there is no clear evidence of a cancer/ 
estrogen connection in humans, but women with a family history of cancer 
should not consider the pill. 

Women with any of the following conditions should also not take the 
pill: 
l. Undiagnosed uterine bleeding 
2. Pregnancy 
3. History of thromboembolism or thrombotic disease 


How do today's changing values affect adolescents' choice of contraceptive methods? 


B»? 
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4. Active acute or chronic liver disease 
5. Breast cancer | 
6. Estrogen-dependent neoplasia [tumor growth] [Greydanus, 1980, p. 53] 


Since the pill requires a prescription, we agree with others that the wom- 
an should insist on a physical examination and a thorough discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the pill with her physician before starting 
to take it (Boston Women's Health Book Collective, 1976; Greydanus, 
1980; Hatcher, Steward, Buest, Finklestein, & Goodwin, 1976; Katchadour- 
ian & Lunde, 1975). 


Intrauterine Devices (IUDs) 

Credit for the discovery of the IUD has been traced back in some texts to 
before the time of Hippocrates and in others to camel drivers who appar- 
ently placed stones in the uteri of camels to prevent them from getting 
pregnant. IUDs were popular through the 19th century but fell into disfa- 
vor until the early 1960s. Considered to be almost as effective as the pill, 
IUDs are now used by millions of women around the world. 

Made of plastic, sometimes with small amounts of copper added, the IUD 
has certain advantages over the pill. Properly placed in the uterus by a 
gynecologist, the IUD eliminates the worry of remembering to take the pill. 
Because it is a mechanical device, which many researchers speculate acts to 
produce a mild inflammation of the uterus and thereby prevents the egg 
from becoming implanted on the uterine wall, the IUD does not pose the 
chemical risks or produce the physical complaints associated with the pill. 
With a reported effectiveness rate of 97-99%, the IUD would seem to be an 


ideal birth-control device. 


Unfortunately, that is not completely true. The single major disadvan- 
tage of IUDs is that somewhere between 475 and 20% of the women who 
have them inserted are not able to retain them. The expulsion of the IUD is 
rarely felt, leading most doctors to advise women using IUDs to check 
frequently to be sure that the IUD is still there. Second, those women who 
become pregnant with an IUD 7n place stand a greater chance of miscar- 
riage.’ Third, women who have not had a baby may not be able to accom- 
modate an IUD, or it may be highly uncomfortable. Finally, there is a slight 
risk (a chance of approximately 1 in 1000) that the uterus will be perforated 
(Boston Women's Health Book Collective, 1976; Greydanus, 1980; Hatcher 
et al., 1976). 


The Diaphragm 

Developed at the end of the 19th century, the diaphragm was the most 
commonly used form of mechanical birth control until the development of 
the IUD. The diaphragm is a concave, round, rubber disk with a flexible, 


?Do not take this point to mean that women who have used IUDs and have had them 
removed miscarry more frequently. They do not. 
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metal-spring rim. Prior to intercourse the woman places spermicidal cream 
or jelly over the disk and then carefully inserts the disk into the vagina to fit 
over the cervix. When properly placed, the diaphragm prevents sperm 
from entering the cervical canal. The cream or jelly used with the dia- 
phragm acts to destroy the sperm. | 

The diaphragm is an effective (97% reliability rating), safe means of 
birth control. Using it does require more attention than either the pill or 
the IUD. Although the diaphragm can be inserted up to six hours before 
intercourse, not all decisions to have intercourse are made in advance. In- 
terrupting love making to insert the diaphragm may be considered awk- 
ward or embarrassing by many adolescents who enjoy the spontaneity of 
the decision to engage in sexual intercourse. In addition, the requirement 
that the diaphragm be left in place for at least six hours after intercourse is 
considered undesirable by many adolescents. There are some complaints 
that the cream or jelly that must be used with the diaphragm causes irrita- 
tion. This can be controlled in most cases by simply changing brands. 

As with the pill and the IUD, the diaphragm is a prescribed form of birth 
control requiring a doctor to fit the diaphragm properly (Boston Women's 
Health Book Collective, 1976; Greydanus, 1980; Hatcher et al., 1976). 
Women with any of these conditions should not use a diaphragm: 


. Short anterior vaginal wall 

. Severe retroversion (backward tilting of uterus) 

. Severe anteversion (forward tilting of uterus) 

. Perineal tears 

. Vesicovaginal (or rectovaginal) fistulas 

. Complete uterine prolapse 

. Allergy to rubber or spermicides (Greydanus, 1980, p. 59] 


-) ON 1-4 ow b = 


Spermicidal Foam, Jelly, Cream, and Suppositories 


Available over the counter are several brands of foam, jelly, cream, and 
suppositories that destroy sperm on contact. Most commonly used is the 
foam. The consistency of shaving cream, the foam is inserted into the vagi- 
na with an applicator just prior to intercourse. l 

Foam is considered less effective. than the contraceptive methods already 
discussed but more effective than spermicidal cream, jelly, or suppositories 
(80% reliability rating by most reports versus 70%). The effectiveness of 
foam is dependent on how well the chemical spreads through the vagina. 
To be most effective, the foam should be inserted no more than 15 minutes 
before intercourse. Many adolescents find this aspect of using foam incon- 
venient (Boston Women’s Health Book Collective, 1976; Greydanus, 1980; 
Hatcher et al., 1976). However, all the vaginal contraceptives have a num- 
ber of advantages: 


l. Provide effective contraception, especially if used in conjunction with 
condom or diaphragm 
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2. Allow couple to share contraceptive responsibility if used in conjunction 
with condom 

3. No prescription needed 

4. Relatively inexpensive 

5. Few side effects 

6. Serve as vaginal lubricants to reduce dyspareunia [painful intercourse] 

7. May provide some protection against venereal disease because of bacte- 
ricidal action on Treponema pallidum and Neisseria gonorrhoeae 

8. Useful for young women who have only sporadic intercourse [Grey- 
danus, 1980, p. 60] 

The Condom 


Made of rubber or the intestines of sheep or other animals, the condom 
(rubber, prophylactic, skins, French letter) is made to fit over an erect 
penis. When put on before the penis ever enters the vagina, the condom is 
an extremely effective (97%) birth-control device. When the condom is 
combined with foam, its effectiveness in preventing conception comes 
close to 100%. As with all birth-control methods, improper use of the con- 
dom accounts for most failures. 


The condom offers many advantages. It is available over the counter. It is 


inexpensive and easy to use. It offers excellent venereal-disease protection : 
and comes in a variety of different forms, some of which may enhance the 
woman's enjoyment of intercourse. Other advantages include: 


vwd) N — 


. No side effects 

. May prolong coitus by delaying ejaculation 

. Allows the male to share in the responsibility for contraception 
. May contribute to reduced incidence of cervical cancer 

. Can assist in relieving dyspareunia [Creydanus, 1980, p. 60] 


The primary complaint about condoms is that they diminish the male's 


sexual pleasure (“It’s like taking a shower in a raincoat"). However, with 
recent improvements in manufacturing processes, this complaint is not val- 
id. With the additional precautionary advice that condoms should be used 
within one year of purchase or discarded and new ones purchased, we as 
well as many other health professionals strongly encourage their use by 
sexually active adolescents (Bergman, 1980; Boston Women's Health Book 
Collective, 1976; Felman, 1979; Greydanus, 1980; Hatcher et al., 1976). 


Other Methods 


Three other methods deserve mention in this section. They are the rhythm 
method, withdrawal, and douching. The only method of birth control for 
Catholic women approved by their church, the rhythm method assumes 
that only one egg is released for fertilization during each menstrual cycle. 
By having sexual intercourse only when the egg cannot be fertilized, con- 
ception can be avoided. There are three ways to determine this period: a 


W We have a "liberal," 
or, as we would argue, 
an “enlightened” view 
of what actions should 
be taken regarding ado- 
lescent sexuality. Do 


you agree with our posi- 


tion? Where may our 
thinking be incorrect? 
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formula based on a record of menstrual cycles, basal body temperature, and 
the symptothermic method. The first two are less reliable than when com- 
bined to create the symptothermic method. Essentially this method works 
by women’s learning to recognize the changes in their cervical mucus that 
occur during the monthly cycle, together with taking their temperatures 
with a special (basal) thermometer. If carefully practiced, the rhythm meth- 
od can be effective, but it requires training, motivation, and, above all, 
partner cooperation. Without these elements, “mistakes” are almost cer- 
tain to occur. 

Withdrawal is the pulling of the penis out of the vagina prior to ejacula- 
tion. For this method to be effective, no semen can be deposited even on 
the lips of the vagina. As sperm may leak out at any time during the act of 
intercourse prior to ejaculation, withdrawal can be considered better than 
doing nothing, but certainly not much better. 

The use of douching involves the belief that after intercourse sperm can 
be washed out of the vagina. The primary problem with this method is that 
sperm are far faster than the woman’s ability to rid herself of them. It is 
impossible to clean oneself fast enough to eliminate all of the millions of 
sperm deposited in the vagina (Boston Women’s Health Book Collective, 
1976; Greydanus, 1980). 


Summary 


Each of the methods discussed, with the exception of the last two, offers 
substantial protection from unwanted conception when used properly. 
Some methods, such as the rhythm technique, involve extensive planning 
and knowledge about one’s own body. For this reason, rhythm may not be 
the best method for adolescents who cannot commit themselves to keeping 
accurate daily temperature charts or who find self-inspection awkward or 
messy. Other methods, such as the pill and the IUD, are less troublesome 
and more easily used but involve a physical examination and prescription 
by a doctor. Some adolescents may find this aspect embarrassing. We 
would encourage those young people who do not feel comfortable with 
their family doctor to seek out the Planned Parenthood office in their area. 
This organization has been in the forefront of advocating young people’s 
rights to a choice on contraceptive use. The personnel are very willing to 
help young people in deciding for themselves which contraceptive is most 
appropriate for them. 

Foam and condoms, particularly when used together, offer the adolescent 
the means to control conception without visiting a medical facility or a 
family-planning clinic. With new developments in condoms for his in- 
creased sensitivity and some types ribbed to increase his partner's pleasure, 
the condom should be seriously considered for use by the sexually active 
male. Foam, though not as effective as other means, provides reasonable 
assurance that an unwanted conception will not occur. When used togeth- 
er, they are almost 100% effective in preventing pregnancy. 
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Given that it is possible to prevent conception, why are so many young 
people becoming pregnant? 


Factors Involved in Not Using Contraceptives 
Three general explanations have been proposed for why some adolescents 
do. not use contraceptives. Prudence Rains first suggested in her book Be- 
coming an Unwed Mother (1971) that the primary reason most young wom- 
en do not use contraceptives is that they have not accepted their sexual 
behavior as correct. The second explanation is that young people do not 
have adequate access to either birth-control information or contraceptive 
devices. The third explanation, offered by Furstenberg (1971), is that the 
depth of the relationship may well determine whether contraceptives are 
used. Thus, couples who have been going together and are "serious". are 
more likely to use contraceptives than people in a relationship that could be 


categorized as a one-night stand. A closer look at each of these perspectives 


= 
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In many parts of this 
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country contraceptives are no longer b 


eing hidden behind counters but are being displayed 
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is warranted in order to gain a fuller appreciation of how these three factors 
operate independently and collectively to effect a conscious or an ignorant 
decision not to use contraceptives. 


The Emotional-Development Perspective 


The results of several studies support P Rains's (1971) suggestion that contra- 
ceptive usage is a function of accepting one's own sexuality (see, for exam- 


ple, Goldsmith, Gabrielson, Cabrielson, Matthews, & Potts, 1972; I. L. 
Reiss, Banwart, & Foreman, 1975). Ira Reiss and his associates suggest that 
young women who use contraceptives believe that it is their right to choose 
their own sexual lifestyle. They also appear to view themselves as more 
attractive than nonusers do. This positive self-image, the researchers be- 
lieve, acts to encourage “one to be contraceptively safe, perhaps because 
one expects that attractiveness to males will lead to full sexual relation- 
ships" (p. 625). 

Lundy's (1972) study of 600 unmarried female college students expands 
on the notion of the influence of self-image. He reports that contraceptive 
users are more accepting of responsibility and less rigid in their thinking 
than nonusers. Interestingly, Lundy did not find significant differences in 
self-esteem. He had expected sexually active females to feel less positive 
about themselves than sexually inactive females because of the double stan- 
dard. This finding lends credence to the suggestion that society is moving 
away from the double standard to a standard of permissiveness with affec- 
tion (see the previous chapter). 

Some authors suggest that the inability to accept one's sexuality may be a 
function of age. Using a cognitive-development model, they point out that 
the young adolescent is in between concrete and formal operations. The 
ability to look at the future and take the necessary precautions to avoid 
pregnancy is a characteristic of formal operations. Thus, caught between 
formal and concrete operations, young adolescents are hindered in making 
decisions on sexual matters (Cobliner, 1974; Cvetkovich, 1975; Dembo & 
Lundell, 1979). 

Still others suggest that societal expectations strongly influence female 
sexual behavior. Although we may be gradually changing to a more egali- 
tarian system of male/female sex roles, this change is not yet complete. 
Thus, for many young females, planning their sexual encounters is un- 
acceptable, for this "aggressiveness" might be perceived by their partner 
(or in their own minds) as suggesting loose morals associated with ‘‘com- 
mon" women (Chilman, 1973; Dembo & Lundell, 1979). 


ck of Information 


Ignorance of one's own body, of how it functions and how pregnancy oc- 
curs, is one of the most frequently cited reasons for high adolescent-preg- 
nancy rates. A number of studies have documented that adolescents oper- 
| ate under a large number of misconceptions about sexual issues. These - 
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include: Pregnancy cannot occur in the middle of the menstrual cycle (Ba- 
bikian & Goldman, 1971; Kanter & Zelnick, 1972). Pregnancy occurs only 
to those who want to become pregnant (Babikian & Goldman, 1971; Zel- 
nick, 1979). Pregnancy cannot occur if one is too young (Furstenberg, 1970; 
Kanter & Zelnick, 1973). These misconceptions, coupled with studies 
showing that adolescents have little factual information on child bearing 
(Walters, McKenry, & Walters, 1979) and that males express the belief 
that contraceptives are “her problem" (Finkel & Finkel, 1978), underscore 
the need for education on sexual matters. 


Relationship Factors 
Several studies indicate that contraceptive usage increases as the relation- | 
ship lengthens. One of the reasons may be the couple’s realization that the | 
frequency of their sexual relations increases the probability of conception 
and that precautions thus need to be taken (Kanter & Zelnick, 1973; Reiss | 
et al., 1975). 
W How would you de- Other motivations as well may encourage contraceptive use by adoles- 
sign a health-education cents. According to a recent study (Hornick, Doran, & Crawford, 1979), 
program for young peo- — such "internal" variables as the stability of the relationship, strong feelings 


ple? n would ii in- for the partner, and self-esteem may influence the female to use contracep- 
Eu iba ee sr tives. Adolescent females most likely to use them come from well-educated, 
youl it goes soul middle-class families and have stable dating relationships. Those least likely 
sexual activity? 


to use them are young women who date several people. In contrast, contra: 
ceptive use by adolescent males is affected by "external" forces related to 
parental permissiveness and dating experience. The earlier a male dates, 
the more likely it is that he will use a contraceptive. Males with parents 
-who would not be upset by learning that their sons are sexually active are 
reported to use contraceptives least. As parental permissiveness decreases 
and the attitude that “planning” intercourse is acceptable increases, male 
contraceptive use increases. 
The results of this study confirm other reports that the most sexually | 
active adolescent (the adolescent with a steady relationship) is often the one | 
Jo best protected against an unwanted pregnancy. Ironic as it may seem, the 
NV adolescent who has intercourse infrequently (thus not seeing the need for - 
protection) and who dates several individuals is at greatest risk. 


Summary 

Clearly, no single explanation accounts for all nonuse of contraceptives 
among adolescents. However, when taken together, the three explanations 
discussed in this section provide a picture of young people who are poorly 
informed or misinformed about their sexuality and who are uncomfortable 
with themselves as sexual beings. Conditions such as these contribute not 
only to unwanted pregnancies but to illness as well. In the next section we 
will examine a problem more serious than not using contraceptives— vene- 
real diseases. 


Venereal Diseases 
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Venereal diseases are infections transmitted in sexual intercourse (anal, 
oral, and vaginal are all included). The organisms that cause venereal dis- 
eases are extremely sensitive to light, air, and the absence of moisture. Only 
in dark, warm, moist areas can the VD organisms survive. (Thus, stories of 
picking up VD from toilet seats are sheer fantasy.) As luck would have it, 
the human body offers perfect conditions for this group of diseases to flour- 
ish. Once inside the body, syphilis, gonorrhea, or herpes simplex virus 
Type 2 has an ideal environment in the mucous membranes of the genita- 
lia, mouth, throat, eyes, and anus in which to grow and multiply. Un- 
checked, syphilis and gonorrhea can cause serious and permanent damage 


or even death. In pregnant women these diseases can be passed on to the 
unborn child. 


Syphilis 
Referred to by adolescents as bad blood, syph, and the pox, syphilis may 
have been a gift from the New World. There is no evidence that syphilis 
existed in Europe prior to Columbus's voyage, but by 1497 the disease was 
running rampant, decimating the population. Columbus himself is believed 
to have died of the disease. At that time the names given to the disease 
represented a kind of political slur against a neighboring state. The French 
called it the Neopolitan disease. The Italians returned the favor by refer- 
ring to it as the French pox. It was not until 1530 that an Italian physician, 
Girolamo Fracastoro, gave this disease its present name in a poem in which 
a shepherd named Syphilus was struck with the plague that came to bear 
his name. | 

Syphilis is caused by a very tiny, slender, corkscrew-shaped microorgan- 
ism (treponema pallidum, more commonly called a spirochete). It is nearly 
always spread by direct contact from a carrier of the disease to a non-carrier 
by sexual intercourse. When a noninfected individual's broken skin touches 
a syphilitic lesion, syphilis can be transferred. Once infected, the individual 
left untreated goes through three stages of the illness plus a latent period. 

The first, or primary, stage appears three or four weeks after exposure to 
the disease in the form of a hard, often painless, open sore called a chancre. 
Chancres can appear singly or in groups. Ranging from one-eighth of an 
inch to an inch in diameter, they look like small craters. The surfaces of 
these craters appear red, raw, and at times crusted. In men they appear 
most often on the shaft of the penis, and in women they appear (without 
their notice) within the vulva, on the walls of the vagina, or on the cervix. 
Typically, these chancres disappear a few weeks after their first appear- 
ance, leading the infected individual to believe that the problem has gone 
away. It has not. The disappearance of these painless sores signals the 
entrance of the disease into its second stage. 

In thé second stage, the effects of syphilis on the body are more pro- 
nounced. Two to six months after exposure, the individual may complain of 
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fever, loss of appetite, headaches, or a sore throat. However, the symptom 
most significantly associated with secondary syphilis is one of two types of 
skin rashes called macular syphilide and papular syphilide. In the first type 
small, round, shiny, red spots appear on the upper body and arms. These 
spots may be so light that they are hardly noticeable, and they may disap- 
pear in a few days. The second type is more prominent. Papular syphilide 
appears as raised red spots and covers the entire body, including the soles, 
palms, and face. Hair loss can occur, with hair falling out in patches. But 
even in this most infectious stage of syphilis, the symptoms disappear after 
several weeks. Syphilis now enters the latent period. 

In this period all symptoms disappear as the disease becomes spontane- 
ously cured, remains latent, or invades the other organs of the body, such as 
the eyes, heart, brain, and spinal cord. In the latent period, the disease can 
no longer be transmitted from one sexual partner to another, but pregnant 
women can transmit it to the fetus. After one or several years, if the disease 
has been invading other body tissues, the last stage occurs. 

In this late, or tertiary, stage extremely serious health problems appear. 
Depending on which body organ has been attacked, the individual may 
experience blindness, insanity, paralysis, or severe heart problems. It is the 
heart problems that most frequently cause death (Boston Women's Health 
Book Collective, 1976; Katchadourian & Lunde, 1975). 


Gonorrhea 

Called, among other things, the drip, clap, dose, or strain, gonorrhea is the 
most common venereal disease. It is caused by the bacterium Neisseria 
gonorrhoeae and affects the mucous membranes of the genitalia, throat, or 


_rectum. 


After sexual contact (anal, oral, or vaginal) with an infected individual, 
the disease appears in one day to two weeks in its first form. In males this is 
a yellowish, puslike discharge from the penis. Other symptoms include a 
burning sensation when urinating and a sensation of itching within the 
urethra. Symptoms in women may be nonexistent in the earliest stage of 
this disease. As many as 80% of the women infected with gonorrhea have 
no early symptoms. Those who do have a yellowish-green vaginal dis- 
charge. If unnoticed or left untreated in this early stage, gonorrhea may 
affect other parts of the body. 

In its more advanced stages the disease in males can cause chronic infec- 
tion of the urethra, resulting in the inability to urinate, or it can cause 
sterility. In women the disease can spread through the uterus and Fallopian 
tubes, causing sterility. Infections resulting from this disease can lead to 
heart problems, blindness, and arthritis in both males and females. Until 
recently, infants could be contaminated by the disease at birth*in their 
passage through the infected birth canal. The result of this passage through 
the infected area was blindness. This problem has been successfully pre- 
vented by the application of small amounts of silver-nitrate drops or peni- 
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cillin ointment to the eyes of these infants (Boston Women’s Health Book 
Collective, 1976; Katchadourian & Lunde, 1975). 


Herpes Simplex Virus Type 2 

The herpes Type 2 virus has recently come to be considered a venereal 
disease because it is transmitted by sexual intercourse. It is a different virus 
from the one that causes cold sores or fever blisters, and it infects the area 
not around the mouth but around the sex organs. 

Anywhere from one day to about three weeks after contact with an in- 
fected individual, the first symptoms of herpes Type 2 begin to appear. 
One or more painful, blisterlike sores emerge, frequently accompanied by 
fever, aching muscles, a sore throat, and a general “sickly” feeling. These 
symptoms usually disappear within a few days to several weeks but can 
recur at any time. As with other venereal diseases, the disappearance of 
initial symptoms does not indicate that the individual no longer has the 
disease. 

Herpes Type 2 should not be dismissed as an annoying but harmless 
problem. The diseased individual runs a risk of infecting those blisterlike 
sores. Pregnant women near delivery who are experiencing an eruption of 
the disease run the risk of infecting the infant at birth. Finally, some studies 
are reporting a higher incidence of cervical cancer in women who have 
been infected with herpes Type 2 (American Social Health Association, 
1981). Although this finding may be coincidental, medical exams with pap 
smears every six months are certainly warranted. 


The Treatment and Prevention of Venereal Diseases . 


Prior to the development of penicillin and other antibiotics, syphilis and 
gonorrhea sufferers were treated with mercury, arsenic, and assorted other 
home remedies. Syphilis and gonorrhea can be successfully treated.‘ These 
diseases need not be damaging, even to the fetus, if the sexually active 
adolescent who has the slightest suspicion of venereal disease seeks medical 
help. It is natural to be embarrassed over suspecting oneself to be infected, 
but with helpful, youth-oriented programs in family-planning clinics, local 
health departments, and Planned Parenthood offices, the adolescent need 
not fear ostracism or unsympathetic care. These organizations recognize 
and appreciate the adolescent’s dilemma and treat their clients with respect 
and dignity. 

More important, adolescents need to recognize that they can prevent 
venereal diseases. The condom alone, and more effectively when used with 
some foams, offers excellent protection against the spread of VD. The 
condom does so by keeping infected and uninfected areas from touching. 
Certain foams, such as Delfen Foam,, Emko Foam,, Ortho Cream,, 


‘Herpes Type 2 has no known cure. Medical attention should not be avoided, however, 
Medication to reduce the uncomfortable effects of an attack and prevent infection should be 
used by the individual suffering from this disease. 
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Conceptrol,, and others used before intercourse (including anal), reduce 
the chances of becoming infected. Finally, women need to learn to check a 
male's penis for signs of venereal disease before engaging in intercourse. An 
excellent description of how to do this is contained in a book called Our 
Bodies, Ourselves (1976), by the Boston Women’s Health Book Collective. 
We place this responsibility on the female not because we have a sexist 
attitude, but because her body often does not show the early symptoms of 
VD. Therefore, she stands the greater chance of severe injury to her body. 


Adolescent Prostitution 


E /s prostitution a vic- 
timless crime? Should it 
be permitted? How 
might you counsel a 
young person engaged in 
the sexual-favor busi- 
ness? 


Americans are apparently fascinated with adolescent prostitution, given the 
number of recent films and television programs devoted to the subject. 
Pictures like Taxi Driver, Hardcore, and Pretty Baby all focus on the be- 
havior of young girls who willingly or unwillingly are thrust into situations 
in which they exchange sexual favors for money. Other than these Holly- 
wood versions of life on the streets, what do we know of prostitution? First, 
it is as old as humanity. Second, child prostitution is not unique to this 
century. In England, for example, before 1814 girls were officially allowed 
to become prostitutes at the age of 12; the age was changed to 13 in 1875 
and to 16 in 1885 (Baizerman, Thompson, & Stafford- White, 1979). 

Then as today, young people exchanged sexual services for money, with 
the fee dependent on the service rendered. Today in some parts of the 
United States manual masturbation (a “hand job”) might cost as little as $25 
while on either coast the charge may be as high as $50. A “French mas- 
sage” (oral sex) can vary from $20 to $50, and “half and half" (a progression . 
from manual stimulation to oral to vaginal intercourse) can cost from $40 to 
several hundred dollars. 

In a review of the literature, Brown (1979) suggests several explanations 
for juvenile prostitution. She reports that family relationships are strained 
and that parental sexual abuse is common. She speculates that "normless- 
ness," poor education, and poor employment prospects also help to push a 
young person onto the streets. Other factors may contribute to a decision to 

tay there. Brown (1979) notes that an element of adventure is involved and 
hat the financial rewards of prostitution can be high. Few other Jobs pay 
from $200 to $1000 a day tax free, and for the adolescent on the run who 
needs cash quickly, prostitution offers a means to acquire it. 


Listen, man, I’m 14 years old. Can't even work yet. But I gotta have money. 
Nobody's gonna take care of me. So I visit Danny [a store manager] and look, 
you know, sexy. Well, he gets turned on and starts squeezing me. So I says, 
“I'll blow ya if I can have those jeans over there." Christ, he threw the stuff | 
wanted at me—he wanted it so bad. ; 


Other factors, such as early forced sexual relations, association with de 
linquent peers, and drug abuse, can combine with a sense of powerlessness, 
anger, and hatred to push an adolescent into prostitution. Many studies 
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report strong antifather feelings expressed by prostitutes who, in these au- 
thors’ judgment, are “symbolically castrating them" (Brown, 1979, p. 672). 

Baizerman, Thompson, and Stafford- White (1979), in an article based on 
their professional contacts with teenage prostitutes, provide support for 
Brown's (1979) observations. To the possible surprise of many, they note 
that many young prostitutes, without their parents' knowledge, service 
businessmen after school. 

Brown (1979) and Baizerman and his colleagues (1979) do not find the 
outlook for preventing teenage prostitution particularly bright. They note 
that such factors as societal rejection, poor family life, and the plain fact 
that prostitution pays so well combine to encourage rather than discourage 
it. Baizerman and his associates propose a combined approach of education 
and shelter homes to help young people in or at risk of prostitution. Educa- 
tion would focus on a "'nonscare approach" of information and discussions 
with teenage prostitutes. Shelter homes would offer girls wanting to get out 
of prostitution the medical, legal, and educational/vocational help necessary 
to work in some other area. 


Conclusion 


The solutions to the problems described in this chapter are not simple, nor 
are they easy. Attacking these situations constructively calls first for a real- 
ization that such behaviors exist and cannot be stopped with moralistic 
statements. (See Box 15-2.) Only then can society begin to address the 
needs of these young people. 


There is an old saying that the surest way of ending a conversation in 
disagreement is to introduce either politics or religion into the discussion. 
The same applies to interjecting sexuality into discussions of adolescent 
behavior. The following two passages are taken from papers published by 
Drs. Abraham Bergman (1980) and Ewald Pawsat (1980). Each views the 
solution to adolescent sexuality differently. Read each view carefully and 
then answer for yourself Dr. Pawsat's questions. 


Dr. Bergman: |f physicians promoted condom usage in the course of 
their professional activities (i.e., in medical offices, clinics, public health 
departments, etc.) it would constitute a step forward in reducing pregnan- 
cies and STD's [sexually transmitted diseases]. A quantum leap in the cam- 
paign, however, would occur if physicians used their influence to encour- 
age mass advertising of condoms. Think of it: no grants, no federal 
"initiatives," just allow the master of motivation, the American advertising 
industry, to display its talents.... — 

It is possible that the appearance of one or two condom advertisements. 
on-Monday night football programs would do more to lower teenage preg- 
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nancy rates than five years’ worth of federally funded adolescent health 
programs. 

Naturally there will be opposition, both from those who believe that 
contraception is immoral and from those who would like to believe that no 
sexual activity takes place outside marriage. By advocating condom usage 
to those who are already sexually active, the physician does not condone 
promiscuity. Responsible social behavior should be a component of all 
health education. Those who crusade against all abortions should be chal- 
lenged to make what, for them, is admittedly a hard choice. Is not preven- 
tion of pregnancy preferable to abortion [p. 249? 


Dr. Pawsat: Early in my practice, pregnancies outside the family unit 
were not commonplace. Sexual promiscuity was controlled to a great de- 
gree by three fears, which today have all but left the behavior scene. These 
were the fear of pregnancy, the fear of venereal disease, and the fear of 
God in the sense that the individual, if he or she became involved, would 
not be living up to the image of Christ.... 

In a medical sense, pregnancy out of wedlock is a disease (dis-ease). 
Prenatal care often requires special handling. Deliveries may be complicat- 
ed. Later handling of mother and child frequently are complex. The real 
goal of therapy should be in prevention. 

What is to be done? There are many factors that have contributed to 
the problem of pregnancy out of wedlock. Some of these can be stated in 
the form of questions. Should we propose to our youth and young adults a 
return to some of the fears that still are well founded for the control of 
promiscuity? Should we, as adults, set better examples for our children in 
our own family living? Should we upgrade family love and unity with 
mutual respect between generations to better open lines of communica- 
tion? Should parents refuse to abdicate supervision over their children and 
not be dethroned by forces which they cannot control? Should we discour- 
age our children from looking to their peer groups for patterns of behavior 
and norms, if these are not proper? Should we provide more help in com- 
batting even greater peer group pressures towards misbehavior, especially 
in the use of alcohol and drugs, and the increasing trend towards promiscu- 
ity? Have we been a bit remiss in allowing liberal teachings to invade our 
educational systems? Are evidences of our permissive society too readily 
demonstrated to our youngsters via the various media? Is there a greater 
need for supervision and restrictions? Is our government, with its legaliza- 
tion of some of our “thou shalt nots,” serving to confuse our youth on what 
is right and what is wrong? Is our government often too quick to support, 
rather than condemn, the consequences of irresponsible behavior? Should 
we more often return to the precepts of the Ten Commandments spoken 
by God to Israel and delivered to Moses on Mt. Sinai for guideliaes to 
norms of social, legal, moral, and spiritual behavior [p. 38]? 


(Source: A. B. Bergman, 1980. After E. H. Pawsat, 1980.) 
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Although birth-control methods are widely available, this year more 
than one in 11 adolescents will give birth to a child. 
The problems facing the expectant teenager are many, including poor 


future educational employment prospects, lower marital satisfaction, 
and a high divorce rate. 


. Researchers are divided on why adolescents become pregnant. Some 


investigators find evidence for psychological explanations, while others 
state that it is really nothing more than dumb, blind, unfortunate luck. 


. The family life of many adolescents who become pregnant has been 


described as very stressful prior to the pregnancy, but the relationship 
between the adolescent and her mother is thought to improve during 
the time the adolescent is pregnant. 


. Until recently, little attention has been paid to the adolescent father. 


Though he appears to be less prepared than his sexual partner for 
parenthood, he has been found to be caring and concerned in most 
studies. 


. Although contraceptive knowledge dates back thousands of years, it is 


only in the past decade that many adolescents have had access to birth- 
control devices. Even so, few teenagers use them. 


. Explanations for not using contraceptives include feeling uncomfort- 


able about one's sexuality, lack of information, and relationship factors. 


. The organisms that cause venereal diseases are highly vulnerable to 


light, air, and dryness. As luck would have it, the human body is dark, 
without air, and moist, providing the perfect incubator for the growth 
of these extremely harmful diseases. 


. Venereal diseases could be brought under control if only sexually ac- 


tive individuals would combine the use of condoms with vaginal foams. 
Sexual responsibility is a shared responsibility. 

Strained family relationships, often including parental sexual abuse, the 
desire for adventure, and the economic lure are some of the factors that 
draw young people into prostitution. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 

- Are the topics of religion and politics ta - Can anything be done about the cult 
boo for continuing a friendship? movement in the United States? 

e What similarities exist between estab 

lished religious bodies and cults? 

Why is it so hard to legislate against a 

cult? 

Can vou identify the differences be 

tween established religious beliefs and 

those of cults? 

- What meaning does religion have for 
the adolescent? 

e How is one drawn into a cult? 

- Who is most vulnerable to the entice 
ments that cults offer to young people? 

e Are cult members 
emotionally ill? 


e What is deprogram 
ming? ls it success j Wa? Td 16 
ful? CHAPTER 


Cults, Adolescents, and Their Parents 


: W. believe that it was Linus who informed Charlie Brown that 
there is no surer way of ending a friendship than to introduce religion 
or politics into a discussion. Thus, before you read this chapter, we 
are going to be highly unorthodox and spell out why we decided to 
include a subject as sensitive as cultism in a college textbook. 

When we began this project, we hoped to produce a text unlike any 
other in the area. Topics covered in a paragraph or two in other 
textbooks would receive chapter-length treatment in this book; and 
such contemporary issues of monumental concern as venereal dis 
eases, running away, and cultism were carefully considered for inclu 
sion. In writing on each of these topics in a fair and balanced fashion, 
controversial views must be aired and examined in the light of avail 
able knowledge. Then the reader can either accept or reject them. 

We admit from the start that writing this chapter was particularly 
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difficult. As we reviewed the research, spoke with religious leaders, talked 
to present and former cult members, and examined our own perspectives 
on religious beliefs, we realized that no clear lines can be drawn between 
established religion and the lunatic-fringe sects that occasionally snare 
young people in their mystical voodooism. Frankly, we became as unable as 
the American Civil Liberties Union to determine when a religious belief is 
legitimate or fanaticism. For if we apply a standard that today's established 
religions are “truth enough," how do we justify their emergence in a time 
when most of humanity certainly must have felt that the Roman gods and 

Judaism were “truth enough"? 

In the pages that follow we compare several religious-belief systems— 
some of which found believers permanently and others that blossomed 
mightily for brief periods but bore no lasting fruit. We hope that our read- 
ers will disprove the idea that “many Americans are desperately unwilling 
to question their own religious beliefs and practices. It is as if those beliefs 
or spiritual feelings were so precarious that the slightest nudge might top- 
ple them” (Siegelman & Conway, 1979, p. 31). The material that follows 
may shake those belief systems; but as with pouring a foundation, the pro- 
cess will, we hope, establish a firmer footing for your spiritual feelings. 

Imagine a middle-class family in 20 A.D. residing in a posh suburban com- 
munity just minutes away from Rome, the thriving, vibrant capital of civili- 
zation. Our family, dressed in tunics, is outside on this particular day enjoy- 
ing the warmth of the sun while strolling through their garden, sampling a 
grape here, a fig there, and washing down these fruits of the gods with mod- 
erate amounts of red wine.... Their household staff consists of a Greek tu- 
tor for the children’s education and three servants obtained at a clearance 
sale after Rome's last defeat of the barbarians on the northern frontiers. In- 
side the villa, in positions of honor, are placed statues of the gods the Romans 
worship. This is a good family, a patriotic family, a religious family. 

Can you imagine their surprise at seeing their eldest son, aged 18, enter 
the garden wearing a crudely fashioned object around his neck? As his 
parents approach him, they notice that his eyes are glassy and his face 
expressionless. i | 
Father: Germanicus, what is wrong with you? Are you feeling ill? 

Son: No, my Father. I am saved. I have met the Lord my God. 

Mother: Oh, no, not that, not that! Tiberius, we must stop this. 

Father: Cermanicus, you must not talk such foolishness. You know that 
such beliefs are seen by society as the thoughts of madmen and fools. 
The state punishes such behavior. I have heard rumors that the Office of 
Management and the Budget in a cost-cutting move has ordered your 
kind fed to lions in the Colosseum. 

Son: My kingdom, the Lord my Cod tells me, is not of this world but of 
the next. | 

Mother: Holy Caesar! You must listen to me, Germanicus. You have been 
tricked, deceived. This lord you speak of, he was nothing more than a 
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charlatan—the son, I am told, of a carpenter, whose life ended in impris- 
onment and crucifixion. If he were a god, why did he allow his own 
torture and death? Think about it, Germanicus! Why did his own people 
put him to death? 

Son: Dearest Mother, dearest Father, he died for our sins so that we may 
gain entry to the kingdom of heaven. I am not afraid but anxiously await 
reunion with his holy spirit. | 

Father: Good Caesar, we must stop this! 


At this point Dad orders the household servants to seize the boy. As they 
hold him, the mother and father discuss the options open to them and 
decide that the father will leave immediately by chariot to obtain the ser- 
vices of the famous Roman, Salvatus Deprogrammus Cultus, whose success 
in changing such foolish thoughts is known throughout the empire. 

The point of this little parody is to demonstrate how, given time and 
place, attitudes toward a particular set of religious beliefs can be viewed in 
horror or in peace. Our early Roman family had heard that these followers 
of Jesus Christ practiced cannibalistic rituals in which Christ's body and 
blood were eaten. How shocking that must have been to them. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we will examine the history of some 
bodies of religious beliefs. Some of these became religions; others temporar 
ily flourished, then died; and some are presently flourishing. We will try to 
clarify who adopts these beliefs and why. Finally, we will examine the issue 
of deprogramming. 


Religious Movements in U. S. History 


"The rise of new religious movements is not particularly unusual, nor is 


contemporary society's hostile reaction. The early Puritans of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, for instance, expelled Quakers from their colony in 
the fear that the "blasphemy" Quakers preached might pollute the minds 
of their children. So seriously did the Puritans view this Quaker threat to 
their society that those Quakers returning to the colony after expulsion ran 
the risk of being branded, having their tongues removed, or losing a limb 
for their transgression (Erikson, 1965). 

The movement of Catholic immigrants into this country during the early 
I9th century brought about a strong, emotional wave of anti-Catholicism. 
From the late 1820s to the 1860s, members of the Catholic church were 
openly held in disgust by their Protestant brothers in the New World. 
Fanned by sensationalized stories and dime-novel “true confessions" of sexu- 
al misconduct between priests and nuns, violence against Catholics and their 
churches, rectories, and convents was not uncommon. The following is an 
account of a convent burning that was provoked in large part by the false 
claims of sexual molestation made by a young girl named Rebecca Reed: 


On the night of Sunday, August 10, 1834, Lyman Beacher delivered three 
violently anti-Catholic sermons in different Boston churches. Whether or 


W Why does the United 
States remain a hotbed 
for new "religious" 
movements? 
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not any members of the mob that formed the next day had listened to Beach- 

er is unknown, but he was afterward accused of having instigated its action. 

The mob advanced upon the Ursuline convent, and the police were entirely 

unable—or unwilling—to control it. The convent was burned and the nuns 

and their pupils were given barely time enough to escape to nearby refuges. 

For a number of days rioting mobs roamed the streets, and only the efforts of 

Bishop Fenwick prevented the Irish laborers living in railroad camps outside 

Boston from advancing on the city. Catholic churches were protected by 

troops, and Irish laborers guarded their homes, while Harvard students pa- 

trolled the Yard to protect the college from violence [Tyler, 1944, pp. 370- 

37h]. 

Despite unfriendly welcomes, the New World was and remains a hotbed 
of religious activity. Several "great awakenings” or “reawakenings,” as the 
case may be, can be clearly identified in U.S. history. First, beginning 
about 1740 and continuing to the present day, Americans have regularly 
discovered or rediscovered their faith or someone else's. History proves 
useful in understanding the present interest of adolescents in religion if we 
realize that all other great religious revivals coincided with economic, polit- 
ical, or social upheavals—a point we will examine in much greater detail 
later in this chapter. 

The religious revivals of the past were rejected by many elders as side 
shows in which young people monopolized the stage with performances of 
their apparent redemption and salvation. Interestingly, then as now, most 
converts in these religious revivals were in their late teens or early 20s. 
However, women tended to outnumber men, which is no longer the case 
(Kett, 1977). As we look at other belief systems, one of which won accept- 
ance as a religion, other similarities will emerge. 


The Shakers 


Not many people today realize that Shaker furniture, so prized for its sim- 
plicity, beauty, and functionalism, was built to accord with the religious 
beliefs of its constructors. The name given to this group came from their 
behavior while in a meditative state. Once in that state of meditation, the 
Shakers behaved as though they were experiencing a physical seizure. Lit- 
erally their entire bodies would shake. | 

The group formed in England in 1747 as an offshoot of the Quakers, and 
in its early years it did not have many more than 30 members. In 1762 Ann 
Lee began to ascend to the position of spiritual leader of the group. This 
rise to power within the Shakers occurred shortly after she had given birth 
to four children in four years, all of whom had died. In 1772, while in prison 
for having been active on the Sabbath, Mother Ann, as she was called, 
experienced the first of many religious visions. In it she saw that the sin of 
Adam and Eve involved the act of sexual intercourse. This action, she 
claimed, produced the end of Eden and humanity's fall from God's grace. 
Urging celibacy as the only salvation for individuals wanting to gain en- 
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trance to the next world, she and her followers set sail for the United States 
in 1774 after another vision ordered her to do so (Wallis, 1975). 

[n the United States Mother Ann's husband left the group after demand 
ing sexual relations with her and being refused. After spending two years in 
New York City, the group moved to upper New York State and settled on 
land that in 1776 was considered to be frontier. Those early days in upper 
New York were filled with hunger, hardship, and continued persecution by 
the local non-Shaker community. Nevertheless, the sect continued to grow, 
fueled in large part by the religious revivals of the late 1700s and early 
1800s. At their peak in 1830, the Shakers had several thousand members in 
nearly 20 communities stretching from Maine to Kentucky. Their demise 
over the years following 1830 can be traced at least in part to the fact that, 
unable to replenish their flock through procreation, they were totally de 
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The search for new converts continues, whether in airports, train stations, bus stops, or on street corners. 
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pendent upon recruiting new members. Unable to do so, the Shakers have 
declined into near nonexistence today (Ellwood, 1973, 1979). 


The Mormon Community 


The Mormon church traces its beginnings to Joseph Smith, Jr., who, after 
receiving a series of visions from God, was directed in 1823 to a spot near 
his home in upper New York State by the Angel Moroni where there lay 
buried not only golden plates but the means to decipher them. For the next 
several years Smith, with help first from Martin Harris and later Oliver 
Cowdery, deciphered the strange markings on these plates. The translation 
makes up the Book of Mormon. In 1830, on the wishes of God conveyed 
through a “messenger,” Smith and Cowdery founded the Mormon church. 
As with other new religious movements, Mormonism encountered stiff 
resistance from the community. The Mormon experience has been called 
“the story of a religious minority, generally unpopular and often harassed— 
a group that some scholars think was the most persecuted religious commu- 
nity in early America" (Arrington & Bitton, 1979, p. xi). This observation 
might be considered an understatement, given the harassment and persecu- 
tion that Mormons received in Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and later Utah. 
According to an analysis of the hatred expressed toward these people: 


There was the repugnance felt for a religion that challenged accepted val- 
ues.... Most felt that its beliefs were superstitious, disgusting, repellent. 
What was apparently most galling was a mixture in Mormonism of what 
seemed to outsiders as à primitivistic reversion to “unenlightened,” even 
“un-American,” beliefs. . . . 

The priests [of established religions] have always led the van. . . . Besides 
resenting the “sheep stealing" that threatened to reduce their own congrega- 
tions, the clergy undoubtedly saw themselves as defenders of true Christian- 


ity against false prophets and heterodoxy [Arrington & Bitton, 1979, pp. 46, 
53]. 


Smith and his brother Hyrum never saw Utah, the home of the Mormon 
church. Both were killed by an anti-Mormon mob in Carthage, Illinois 
three years before the Mormons settled in Utah. Even in as remote an area 
as Utah, however, the Mormons would experience further trouble. In 1857 
the U. S. government sent an armed force against them. The acceptance of 
the church by mainstream society might be dated 1896. It was in that year 
that “Mormon Utah" was admitted into the Union (Arrington & Bitton, 
1979; Braden, 1949; Tyler, 1944). 


I Am 


The last movement we will examine is one that arose and flourished briefly 
during the Creat Depression of the 1930s. Known as the “1 Am" move- 
ment, its founder, Guy Ballard, claimed that on a walk up Mount Shasta he 
received a revelation while stooping to drink water from a brook. This 
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revelation took the form of a young man who offered Ballard a drink of a 
magic potion. After accepting the drink from this stranger, Ballard was 
treated to a trip backward in time in which he found himself, his wife, and 
his son reincarnated in various times and places. In each of Ballard's earlier 
lives, he and his family had held positions of importance and power. 

As the weeks passed and this stranger revealed himself to be St. Ger- 
main, Ballard was asked to establish a new religious movement with, of 
course, he and his family as its spiritual leaders. The movement, after a few 
false starts, began to attract an audience. In the next few years the move- 
ment grew rapidly, so that by the height of its popularity the movement 
may have had as many as 3 million American followers (Braden, 1949). 
Essentially, the movement encouraged its believers to be clean in body, 
mind, and spirit and to avoid meat, onions, alcohol, cigarettes, card playing, 
and other vices. Prominent among those other vices was sex. It was to be 
used not for enjoyment but for procreative purposes only. 

The movement faltered in 1939 with the death of Guy Ballard. Rather 
than rising majestically to the heavens, he simply died. ‘This disturbing 
event cast a shadow upon the | Am movement. Darkness descended less 
than a year later, when the I Am movement was soundly discredited in the 
first of a number of sensational trials brought by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The four belief systems (Christianity, Shakerism, Mormonism, and I Am) 
mentioned so far in this chapter have a number of similarities. Each move- 
ment's leader had at the very least a communication with a supernatural 
being. Each belief system was more demanding than other “popular” reli- 
gions of the time. Its leader in most cases experienced some early privation, 
some trial of character. The belief was attacked by other sects around it. 
The sect arose at a time of economic or social upheaval. In the next section 
we will suggest some differences between cults and religions. 


Differences between Religions and Cults 


The similarities between established religions and past sects, plus the free- 
dom of religion guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish between legitimate religious practices and cult 
exploitation. One clear example of this confusion can be seen in the 1979 
Dole hearing on cults. It attracted wide public attention but produced no 
agreement among the many testifying authorities over the line separating 
cult from religion. For us, perhaps, the most interesting sign of this confu- 
sion can be found in an article on cults by Margot Slade (1979), an assistant 
editor for Psychology Today. She wrote that "several cults seem to be 
establishing themselves in American society much the way that groups 
such as the Mormons or the Jehovah's Witnesses did in the past" (p. 81). 
We infer from this statement, though we may be incorrect, that she is 
suggesting that these two belief systems are not religious—a point with 
which we both disagree. 


W Are there other dif- 
ferences or similarities 
between cults and reli- 
gions? Consider inviting 
representatives from — 
each group to class to 
explore further the simi- 
larities and differences. 
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There obviously is confusion in establishing a clear-cut demarcation be- 
tween religious worship and cult exploitation. Nevertheless, from our expe- 
riences, and the writirigs of others (L. L. Schwartz & Zemel, 1980; Shapiro, 
1977), we can identify six characteristics of cults that are not shared by 
religions. Understand clearly that no-one characteristic warrants calling a 
sect a cult; but if two or three characteristics apply, the probability that the 


belief system can be categorized as a cult and not as a religion grows. 
Those characteristics are: 


x. Discouraging independent thought. Such terms as mind control or brain- 


washing are often used to describe the rigidity of thought demanded by 
cults of its members. 


K 2. Demanding complete loyalty. Cults contrast with legitimate belief sys- 


tems in their excessive demands upon their members' time and financial 
resources. It is the rule rather than the exception that all or most of a 
member's income must go to the cult. 


A 3. Excluding family members. Legitimate religious bodies encourage fam- 


ily participation. Cults, on the other hand, draw their strength from 
separating the member from his or her family. 


X 4. Practicing elaborate rituals. Itis not so much the "show" that cults put 


on that separates them from established religions as it is their manipula- 
tion of the individual's body, time, and diet to create an environment of 
confusion to increase devotion to the sect. 


Ko Dealing in deception. No legitimate religious rie anon covers its 


identity in soliciting funds or new members. Organizations that claim 
they must hide their identity to do God's work are really hiding their 
dishonesty from the public. 


J 6. Using fear as a control mechanism. Legitimate religious bodies bind 


their members to their church with the teachings of the church. Mem- 
bers may freely choose at any time to become more or less involved with 
that church. It is a question of free will. Cults differ from legitimate 
religions in their refusal to permit free will. Psychological and physical 
coercion bordering on and extending to actual harm are used to keep the 
sheep within the flock. 


- 


Civen T differences, it is hard to imagine why adolescents—or, for 
that matter, any individual—would be attracted to a cult. Understanding 
the attraction that these sects have for adolescents involves understanding 
the meaning religion has for young people. In the section that follows, we 
will examine some of the changes that can occur in young people's religious 
convictions during adolescence. 


Adolescents and Their Rilpon 


For the child who does not yet have the ability to reason abstractly, religion 
is associated with a building that is visited occasionally on Saturdays or 
Sundays and at other times called holy days. The time spent in that build- 
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@ What meaning does 
religion have in your 
life? 


perd 


ing is not half as much fun as staying home to play. Worse still, your family 
has the strange idea that you should wear that dumb dress or that hot suit. 
How absurd. As you grow older, you begin to realize that this building is a 
place of worship. About the time you begin to contemplate the meaning of 
the word worship, you are an adolescent. 

Religion provides the adolescent with a moral framework against which 
behavior can be compared (H. Wagner, 1978). It acts in a sense as a behav- 
ior stabilizer. Religion helps to explain one's existence and one's purpose in 
being on this earth. It offers security and protection as adolescents attempt 
to grapple with the nature of their existence. Religion is "a search for 
ecstasy, explanation, and self-satisfaction" (H. Wagner, 1978, p. 353). The 
young person's soul searching over his or her religious beliefs is an attempt 
to settle, if only temporarily, on an attitude toward life—an attitude that 
will provide some answers about the future of humanity and give some 
purpose in life. 

This moral introspection appears to affect young people's belief in their 
religious upbringing. Several studies have shown that as an adolescent's age 
increases, doubt over Cod's divinity or uniqueness increases (Gesell, Ilg, & 
Ames, 1956; Savin-Williams, 1977; Strommen, 1972). This situation creates 
an interesting dilemma, for other studies have shown that most Americans 
use religion as a resource in the sense that faith helps them view the world , 
with a stronger sense of “happiness, satisfaction, and feelings of well-being” 
Hadaway, 1978).1f the older adolescent is questioning his or her beliefs, 
then that individual would seem to be at a high risk of being attracted to a 
different set of beliefs. But if this is a developmental process (and we sug- 
gest that it is), why don't all adolescents become followers of a different set 
of beliefs? There are important intervening variables, as we will see. 


Changing Religious Belief Systems or Joining a Cult 

In the 1950s the beatniks and in the 1960s the hippies were the groups in 
the public eye who were attracted to the occult, the mystic, and other 
religious practices outside mainstream religious activity. The hippies were 
searching through first drugs and then religion for a belief system (Penner, 
1972). They were attracted to sets of beliefs that enforce rigorous standards 
for diet and moral behavior. These belief systems demand considerable 
self-discipline, introspection, and self-honesty within the context of the reli- 
gion (Penner, 1972). Similar observations have been made regarding who is 
attracted to cults. Those who listen-seria and return more than once to 
hear a preacher of the discipline are "seekers" ( atton, 1957). They are 


uncertain ábout the available ex lanations for life and thus search out others. 


“Th nearly all cases these individuals are searching for what Cox 977a, 
1977b) calls "simple human friendship." The young people of today, like 
their predecessors, are not able to fulfill their needs in Western religion. 
Dissatisfied or searching for "spiritual authority," they turn to other beliefs. 
They hope to find the answer in these new cults. The answer may be the way 
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in which to experience life more in tune with nature; it may be a search for 
harmony; it may be a desire for structure or health. Whatever it is, ihe | 
answer varies. 

In examining the circumstances that trigger this decision to turn away 
from the beliefs of one’s parents and to explore a different set of religious 
values, several writers have proposed a transitional life crisis that produces a 
“tension” or “strain” in the individual’s ability to cope (Lofland & Stark, 
1965; Richardson & Stewart, 1977). Interestingly, as we will see in the next 
section, most new converts to cults are middle-class White college students. 
It appears that the stresses of college life provide a rich medium in which 
cults can thrive. Students away from home, high school friends, and other 
support networks experience substantial stress without the added pressure of 
grades. Together, these two elements act to produce the sense of isolation, 
loneliness, and alienation that seems to be necessary to begin a quest for 
answers. In other times or with other groups of people, some other transi- 
tional crisis produces the same sense of disequilibrium. The cause may be an 
economic depression, a shattering of old national myths, the loss of a loved 
one, or some other event. The result is that some people will cope with this 
new life stress in conventionally sanctioned ways (a deeper turning to estab- 
lished religions, leaning on the family or other support systems). Others will 
cope by using unsanctioned methods (drinking, using drugs, turning to cult 
belief systems). The point is that stress interacts with adolescents’ natural 
del tohina teke ONERE EE tom hice aov Ted Ehe ruth. 

The process by wate tins a cult hae Bee described by Lofland 
(1977) and others as having three distinct phases. The ideal candidate is, as 
we have already described, experiencing a life crisis and is thus a searcher. 
This individual is encountered by a cult member on the street, in the student 
union, in an airport, or in almost any setting where people congregate and 
immediately given the most powerful of all potions—attention. This hook- 
ing process involves nothing more than making the individual feel special, 

"Toved, and important. Deprived of such recognition in society, the candidate 
finds the principles of “sharing, loving one another, working for the good of 
humankind, and community activity" (p. 809) particularly attractive. 

With the hook in place, the next step is to set it. Encapsulating the 
candidate involves monopolizing all of the individual's attention, stressing in 
a group their shared sense of mission, encouraging involvement in the cult to 
the point of physical exhaustion, and presenting the "logic" of the group's 
teachings. Lofland (1977) emphasizes that the key to setting the hook is love: 
"people need to belong, to feel loved" (p. 811). 

At this point the candidate is ready to be landed, so to speak, in the net of 
this religious group. Doubts about the cult or committing oneself to it are 
explained to the prospective cult member as “acts of Satan." If the explana- 
tions are successful, the candidate, now cult member, will be convinced in 
the following weeks that the cult offers new and wondrous insights. The 
convert will be taught to reject the past, and to reject his or her parents and 
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friends as corrupted members of a polluted, sick society (Shapiro, 197; 
Wallis, 1975). 

ASuch a transformation in an individual's belief system does not occur 
suddenly. It might not occur at all if the candidate is surrounded by all those 
tempting pleasures of a sinful society. It is for this reason that the encapsulat- 

| ingand committing stages outlined by Lofland (1977) occur in other settings. 

Rice(1976) has described the process used by Sun Myung Moon's Unifica- 
tion Church to gain converts. The candidate is invited to a meal at the 
nearest church center. At that dinner of vegetarian fare, the candidate is 
introduced to the teachings of Moon and is invited to a weekend retreat. 
Rejecting the invitation does not necessarily end an individual's contact with 
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The needs to belong and to experience love are among the reasons why young people join cults. 


B How might society 
better meet the needs of 
young people to prevent 
à turning to such ex- 
tremism? 
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the church; members will continue in their attentive, loving manner to urge 
the lost sheep to come and learn more. For those who do accept the invita- 
tion, the retreat is a physically and emotionally fatiguing experience. Con- 
stantly shepherded by a member of the church, the candidate is indoctrinat- 
ed with more of the church’s teachings, as well as caught up in a physical 
routine of work, dance, and song that would challenge the rigors of boot 
camp. 

The next step in the process is a week-long retreat. Again, those who want 
to discontinue contact with the church are subjected to the group's powerful 
social pressure to remain involved. Those who do take the next step, the 
seven-day workshop, live a more spartan existence than experienced before. 
The teachings of the church, hard work, and constant companionship weave 
a web of magic as the convert, at the urgings of new brothers and sisters, 
accepts Moon and his church as spiritual and life guides. 

In life crises young people who feel lonely, perhaps somewhat alienated 
from their surroundings, are vulnerable to promises of peace, friendship, and 
caring offered by alternative religious groups. Who are these young people? 
Are they the 80s version of the drug freaks of the 60s and 70s? What do we 
know of their personalities? Are they all wacked out of their minds? In the 
next section we will look at the demographics of who joins, the findings on 
their "psychological normalcy,” and the sociological reasons for the appear- 
ance of cults. 


Psychological and Sociological Perspectives 


Fears that cults attract and capture the young adolescent (aged 12-16) are 
not confirmed by the studies published on cults. The movement to alterna- 
tive religious-belief systems draws young people primarily between-the 
ages of 18 and 24. Although the age range dips down to the 12-year-old and 
extends upward to those in their 30s, the average age of cult candidates 
seems to be about 20. Most cult members have at least a high school educa- 
tion. Many have at least some education beyond high school. At the time of 
their entry into the cult, they report having low-paying, monotonous jobs. | 
In keeping with our earlier suggestion that many cult members are frustrat- 
ed college students, these jobs are part-time (Balch & Taylor, 1977; Harder, 
Richardson, & Simmonds, 1972; Lebar, 1978; Lynch, 1977). 

According to the same studies, these young people are mostly Whites 
from middle-class families. In contrast to earlier times, when girls far out- 
numbered boys in conversion experiences, the numbers of males and fe- 
males are now nearly equal. Ta | 

Researchers have found that many of these young people report being ^w 
abusers of drugs, alcohol, and other substances before their conversion. — 
Simmonds (1977) reports that 91% of his sample admitted to having used 
alcohol, 76% smoked tobacco, and 97% used drugs, with 40% of those 
using opiates. More than half of his sample reported having had problems 
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with legal authorities. More than a third had received help from a mental- 
health professional prior to conversion. Approximately 44% had considered 
suicide, with slightly less than half of these young people having attempted 
“the ultimate act.” Similar findings are reported in other studies (Clark, 
1979; Harder et al., 1972; Singer, 1979). 

The image that these studies convey is one of depressed, lonely, and 
alienated young people. The decision to join a cult, Lynch (1977) states, 
came for two-thirds of his sample in a period of “tension and stress." This 
stress occurs during normal crises, such as marital difficulties, identity prob- 
lems related to age, sex, or job role, or “an anxiety arising from feelings that 
there must be something more to life" (p. 899). 

Do such findings establish enough evidence to consider these young peo: 
ple emotionally disturbed? Clark’s 1976 testimony before the Vermont leg- 
islature would seem to call for an affirmative vote on this question. A 
psychiatrist, he reported that slightly more than half of his sample of 27 cult 
members showed clinical signs of chronic or borderline schizophrenia 
(cited in Shupe, Spielmann, & Stigall, 1977). In later work Clark (1979) 
reported that nearly 60% of his sample showed strong evidence of being 
"substantially and chronically disturbed and unhappy for many years" (p. 


B What is your assess Despite these authors' views, the findings of Ungerleider and Wellisch 
ment? Are cult mem- (1979) seriously question cult members' abnormality. Their study of 50 
bers emotionally ill? present or former cult members using a battery of psychological and psychi- 


vo psychological exams, including an IQ test, the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 


who label cultists as ill that these young people are “normal.” Even Clark 
(1979), who cannot by any standard be considered a friend of fringe reli- 
gious cults, admits that while about 60% of his sample was disturbed, the 
remainder appeared to be “essentially normal, maturing persons.” Such 
findings lend additional credence to James Gordon's (1977) remarks: 


Many psychiatrists tend to focus on the pathological vulnerability of 
young people who have become involved in religious groups. They use such 
terms as “ego defects,” “narcissism” and "schizophrenia" and hint at pro 
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found and generally pernicious neurophysiological changes that young peo: 
ple undergo, as a result of diet, prayer and abstinence, in the course of their 
indoctrination. I think that emphasizing psychopathology is as much a mis- 
take and is as demeaning to young people as dwelling on their “childishness.” 
Young people often do come to these religious groups during a period of 
heightened uncertainty, in a period of life characterized by anxiety about 
career, sexuality, intimacy and the “meaning of life.” But this uncertainty is a 
product of our society and an integral part of the extended period of youth 
that we in the industrialized West offer to people in their late teens and 
early twenties [p. 27). 


A Sociological Perspective 


Religion is born of the need to make tolerable the helplessness of man 
(Freud, cited in Stoner & Parke, 1977, p. 77]. 


Several years ago, when one of the authors of this book was teaching an 
introductory sociology course, a visiting lecturer, a minister, commented to 
the students that “most people use religion when they are in states of either 
helplessness or hopelessness” (see Box 16-1). As this author reflected on the 
minister's comment, he realized that without fail he prayed at a feverish 
pace on two occasions: when the plane he was traveling in was taking off 
and when it was landing. 

[n a real sense this same explanation applies to the rise of new systems of 
religious beliefs, not only in the present but in the past as well. Although 
many of you will be too young to remember the later 1950s and early 1960s, 
both of us reluctantly admit to being “wild and crazy" adolescents at the 
time. We may be accused of bias in our reflections on that decade, but we 
will run the risk and contend that the passage of 20-plus years has allowed 
us to look at our behavior and the behavior of our generation objectively. 

The early and middle 1960s were a time of optimism, economic growth, 
and excitement. With our expectations initially stirred by President Ken- 
rredy’s youthfulness and dramatic speeches and with President Johnson's 
sincere effort to eradicate poverty, the 60s hinted that the boom/bust eco- 
nomic cycles of the past might never recur. Science and its technology were 
the promise of the future. Millions of us sat in classes straining to hear radio 
announcers as they gave eyewitness reports of rocket launchings from Cape 
Canaveral (renamed Cape Kennedy after that inspirational president was 
assassinated). So convinced had our generation become that our future lay 
in the stars and technology that a group of ministers declared in the 60s 
that Cod had died. 

God’s death was duly recorded on the cover of Time magazine, and the 
laments of the clerical community were published inside. Who needs Cod 
anyway, we thought, when we have the power of Cod to reach out to the 
heavens? But as Puck observed in A Midsummer Night's Dream, “Lord, 
what fools these mortals be!" For at the very height of our optimism, a se- 
ries of revelations cast a shadow on the religion of the 60s—technology. In 
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A few years ago one of the authors of this book, after delivering a paper 
on the throwaway child, achieved an honor obtained by few in this world. 
His name and a description (Alster, 1979) of his work in this area ap- 
peared in the National Enquirer (on the same page with an advertisement 
promising to share, for only $3, the secret of winning big money playing 
bingo). Within a few days of this momentous event, several letters ar- 
rived—some from parents pleading for help in locating their children, 
others condemning his work. One letter from a woman who offered a 
possible answer to the problem of throwaways is reprinted here exactly as 


written: 
Mr. Gullotta—Re your remarks quoted in Nat’ Enquirer, April 17—p 57. 


“Children are castaway by parents, rather than runaway” this struck me 
so forcefully in a way where I must offer my experience to you, to show an 
aspect of this sad situation that you don't mention, whether you are aware 
of it, or not, I don't know. I feel it would be very helpful if you do realize— 
as I have found by my experience— we can sincerely and truly try our best 
to make happy life four our children, and a child can reject all good that is 
offered, can reflect that nothing is “good enuf,” can harass and complain 
until one wishes to offer nothing, can treat any attempts at professional 
counseling with disinterest and non-participation, can do all in his power to 
provoke negative responses, and then can howl he isn’t loved enuf! I know 
'cause | have it with one son. Oddly enuf, I imagine he has received more 
material and spiritual benefits than anyone else in family as it has seemed 
to require this just to keep him slightly “afloat.” Yet he usually wishes to 
put in zero minus to family needs, and complains more than anyone else 
about not “getting” enuf to balance this, | have infinetely good fortune to 
belong to a very strong religion; several conselors have asked what I gain 
my support from thru this most negative relationship. Note: John never is 
interested in “running away.” Since I practice this “Nichiven Shoshu (it is 
a sect of Mahayana Buddhism), | chant every day to gain enlightenment on 
our problems, we are taught we set up such destinies in past lives, by our 
own negative actions towards others, and we meet these people again in 
this life, and they are actually agents that return into our own lives the 
negative effects produced by our own negative causes made in past lives, 
which ordinarily we can no longer remember consciously. With this in- 
sight and continued guidance from social workers, school personnel and 
counselors, I’m hanging in there, seeking personal growth so I have more to 
offer my son that will help him gain his own insight into the true nature of 
his unhappiness, and seeking what can I put back into our life to compen: 
sate for whatever negative | have done to bring this continued negative 
response. Without this tremendous strength I can constantly tap with our 
chanting (prayers), | am awfully sure John would be among what you call 
“castaways.” | wonder, among the castaways, how many have, so to speak, 
jumped into the lifeboat, and thrown themselves over the side with it, 


W Do you agree or dis- 


agree with our assess- 
ment of today's social 
climate? Defend your 
position. 
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rather than sticking with the ship. I know many families present tough 
situations for children to deal with, yet I know of others like myself, also. 
I’m surely not the only one to try so hard, and find very little success. 


If you care to—check into our group, and if you think it is a valid aspect ~ 
for troubled families, you mite offer it as an area of great help. My list of 
personal addresses is quite old, so I offer these only...By inquiry you 
could locate members/mectings in your vincinty. It's a world wide organi- 
zation. Basically, we chant Nam/./Myoho/./ Renge/./Kyo to a calligraphic 
scroll called Gohonzon, which brings forth wisdom and mercy. 


no particular order, these revelations were Vietnam (technology kills); the 
movement to save the environment (technology pollutes the air, the water, 
and the food chain); and the failure of the Great Society (technology 
displaces more workers than it brings into the labor market). The sexy 60s 
gave way to the severe (shortage) 70s. The environment was right for 
Christ to be reborn (which was duly announced in Time with exclama- 
tions of joy from the clerical community); and reborn he was, as “Jesus 
freaks," or "Born-Again Christians," as they preferred to be called, 
rediscovered Cod. 

The present decade is characterized by a sense of rootlessness, which 
provides a rich medium in which cults can germinate. Thoughts that we 
are a "chosen" people set on this earth to spread democracy are being 
questioned. Thoughts that we are immune to foreign threat thanks to two 
great oceans are diminishing. Thoughts that we are an independent nation, 
capable of “producing” our way out of any situation, are being examined 
critically. (If the supply of a substance—oil, for instance—is finite, how can 
one increase the supply?) Thoughts are increasing that we are not much 
more than and may, in fact, be less than a small cog in an ecosystem. 

Such ideas cause individuals to lose their bearings. Truths are discov- 
ered to be myths, and the sense of security that allows people to maintain 
their psychological balance becomes disrupted. Individuals do have some 
alternatives in resolving this dilemma. They can, of course, ignore the 
situation and retreat into old habits. They can become totally dysfunction- 
al and commit suicide (see Chapter 20). They can focus their anger in a 
collective fashion on some element of society to reestablish that inner 
security. They can change their belief systems to accommodate these new 
realities. Or they can seek old or new religious belief systems that promise 
structure.and offer answers to these disturbing new problems. Many young 
people cannot find answers in the churches of their parents and have, as 
we have found, turned to new churches. The attempts of their parents to 
get them back from those churches are discussed in the last section of this 
chapter. 
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Deprogramnung 


Attempts by families to bring their children back to reason are not new (see 
Box 16-2). Salvatus Deprogrammus Cultuses have existed for centuries in 
all societies. The anguish and pain of parents who do not understand the 
new beliefs of their children are as real today as they were in the time of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, whose parents used every device available to them in an 
attempt to have him renounce his religious beliefs (Cox, 1977a, p. 142). 

Losing children to a group of individuals who practice a different reli- 
gious belief causes parents as much anguish today as it did in the past for 
the Mortara and Bluth families. The Mortaras, who were Jewish, lived in 
France in the 1850s. Their child Edgardo was, unbeknownst to them, bap- 
tized by a servant as a Catholic. The church, learning of this, seized the 
child from the family at the age of 6 and removed him to Rome, where, 
despite the protestations of the family and French authorities, the child was 
raised. By the time of his adolescence, Edgardo had renounced his former 
faith and spoke firmly of his commitment to the Catholic church (L. L. 
Schwartz & Isser, 1979). 


In the United States an individual is entitled by the Bill of Rights to certain 
basic individual freedoms. These guarantees include the right to privacy 
and freedom of speech, religion, and assembly. There is little disagreement 
among most health professionals that cults are destructive to the emotional 
and physical well-being of the individual. Beyond that one area of agree- 
ment, disagreement reigns. For instance, what guidelines do you use to 
separate cults from religions; or don't individuals' rights to practice their 
religious beliefs as they see fit supersede other considerations? 

The U. S. Supreme Court, in a series of decisions, has interpreted the 
Constitution to mean that society cannot question the "content" or "va- 
lidity" of an individual's religious faith (U. S. v. Ballard, 1944, cited in 
Slade, 1979). Nor can society question the "sincerity" of those beliefs 
except in the most limited of circumstances (U. S. v. Seeger, 1965, cited in 
Slade, 1979). State courts acting on these principles established by the 
Supreme Court have, more often than not, decided in favor of an individ- 
ual's right to remain in a cult despite what family or friends want (L. L. 
Schwartz & Zemel, 1980). l 

Is there a way of balancing society's right to protect its members from 
harm with individual freedom? Schwartz and Zemel (1980) suggest that 
the state might pursue the issue of fraud and misrepresentation more 
forcefully with “seligious” sects suspected to be cults. They also suggest 
that former cult members might file class-action suits charging misrepre- 
sentation against cults. The issue is fraught with difficulties. What other 
actions might be taken to curb this unrestrained menace? 


W Should deprogram- 
ming be legalized? 
What would be the ad- 
vantages and disadvan- 
trages of legalization? 
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The Bluth family moved from Germany to France in the 1840s in the 
hope of acquiring teaching positions. The move enabled their eldest daugh- 
ter, Anna, to meet an individual who converted her to Catholicism. Anna 
in turn converted her father and brother to the faith. In the father's zeal to 
convert his younger daughters to this new set of religious beliefs, he sent 
them to a convent boarding school. 

Mr. Bluth became disillusioned with his new-found religion when he 
found out that his eldest daughter, Anna, had become the mistress of the 
canon of the cathedral in the city of Cambrai. His distress increased mark- 
edly when he tried to get his younger daughters back from their convent 
boarding school and found that they had disappeared. All three girls, it 
would later be revealed in court, had been spirited away and hidden across 
Europe. Of the three, only one had been able to resist the indoctrination 
into a new set of religious beliefs (L. L. Schwartz & Isser, 1979). 

Reversing the process of brainwashing’ that parents and authorities in- 
creasingly contend is producing converts to this decade’s new crop of reli- 
gious cults calls for a process known as deprogramming. Stoner and Parke 
(1977) define deprogramming as, a process when 2 person is forcec 
question his etie, oy souieapeupess to them, and to examine the 
process of conversion which led to the adoption of the religion and its 
practices" (p. 230). Being a Salvatus Deprogrammus Cultus does not re- 
quire any special training. Shupe, Spielmann, and Stigall (1977) have found 
that ordinary folk can perform the exorcism rituals as effectively as any 
professional minister, priest, doctor, or social worker can. Of interest to 
these writers are those exorcists who are reformed believers themselves. 
They bring a singularly zealous conviction to their deprogramming activi- 
ties. With the reassuring knowledge that should the devil ever decide to 
infest one young person (like the young girl in The Exorcist) another could 
perform the necessary ritual to expel the evil spirit—just what does the 
process involve? 

. Stoner and Parke (1977) outline the process as one in which the cult 


leader is first discredited. Contradictions are found in the cult's teachings 
and are presented to the member. He or she is then encouraged to express 
dissatisfaction with the cult. Finally, the member is encouraged to identify 
with the deprogrammer in a way that has been described as conversion: 
“the inmate appears to take over the official or-staff-view-himself and tries 
to act out the role of the perfect inmate" (Goffman, 1961, p. 63). 
Ultimately, the effectiveness of the deprogramming experience may be 
decided by the degree of force used against the cultist, Ungerleider and 
Wellisch (1979) report. They found an inverse relationship between vio- 
lence and return to a cult. The more violence used in a deprogramming 
effort, the greater the possibility that the individual will return to the cult. 


'Brainwashing is a process in which persuasion, not coercion, produces a change in a per- 
son's belief system (Bauer, 1957). 
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Conclusion 


As violence diminishes, the chance of a successful conversion to a “‘stan- 
dard" religious-belief system increases. 


The issue of what to do with the present cult movement is undecided and, 
in our estimation, unresolvable. History suggests to us that today's cult 
could, in time, be tomorrow's legitimate religious system. History also sug- 
gests that most cults last for only one generation and in some cases for only 
a decade or so. Such reassuring news, of course, does nothing to relieve the 
anguish of parents who find themselves driven to kidnapping their adult 
children in an attempt to deprogram them. Nor does this information do 
anything to encourage society to address the needs that initially drove these 
young people to the cults—needs for warmth, love, companionship, and 
being an asset, not a liability, to society. 


—————————————íÓ———K— Án 
Major Points to Remember | 


|. The United States has a long history of being an ideal place for the 
growth of cults. Historically, these “religious awakenings” have attract. 
ed young people to their membership. 

2. Several similarities exist between religions and cults. Those similarities 
are the leader’s communication with a superior being, more demanding 
behavioral expectations than “popular” religions of the time, early pri- 
vation of the leaders, and rejection by society. 

3. Important differences separate cults from religions. These include dis- 
couraging independent thought, demanding complete loyalty, exclud- 
ing family members, practicing elaborate rituals, dealing in deception, 
using fear as a control mechanism, and the fact that they develop dur- 
ing periods of social upheaval. 

4. Adolescents use religion as a means to explain their existence. The 
results of several studies suggest that as adolescents grow older, their 
doubts about their parents' religion increase. These findings suggest 
that the older adolescent is more likely to join a cult than the younger 
adolescent. 

5. Most young people join a cult out of a need for "simple, human friend- 
ship." The process of becoming a cult member has three stages: hook- 
ing, encapsulating, and committing. 

6. Research suggests that some cult members are emotionally disturbed 
and that others are not. All seem to join a cult at a period of heightened 
life uncertainty. 

7. It may be that the recent rise in cult activity is an attempt bya society 
without a clear future direction to reestablish some sense of order. 

8. Deprogramming involves the direct confrontation of individuals’ be 
liefs. 
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9. Deprogramming has been found in several court decisions to constitute 
a form of kidnapping. 

10. Suggestions that cults should be declared illegal fail to address the difh- 
culty of taking that action. Further, such suggestions fail to address the 
unmet needs that lead young people into a cult in the first place. 


—— Á——————————————an————n——dn—óÓ—]' 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 


e Why would an influx of immigrants - In what way does the social gang differ 


make an established community fearful? 
What meaning would “go west, young 
man” have had for urban young people 
in the 1850s? 

Why would Thomas Travis want to re 


from the violent gang? 


- Is the United States moving toward a bi 


partite system of justice? Or are we al 
ready there in treating one segment ol 
the population differently from the next? 


shape the faces of delinquents? 
- What does a lack of opportunity have to 
do with crime? 
- If Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer were 
alive today, why would they be in trou 
ble with the juvenile court? 
How did an obscene phone call change 
juvenile justice in the United States? 
Are minority groups 
and women likely to 
receive harsher 
treatment at the 
hands of the courts? 
e When might help 
ing people in trou 
ble be more disas 
trous for them than 
not helping? 


CHAPTER 17 


ADOLESCENCE, CRIME, AND 
JUSTICE 


i be may be no behavior that more excites the passions of adults 
than the young's misbehaving. Each new generation of parents raises 
the cry against juvenile mischief through the media, at local school 
board meetings, and over the evening meal. Their comments range 
from pronouncements on the need for stricter controls and more disci 
pline to such observations as "I never did that at your age!" 

When that mischief crosses some unclear boundary. it is called 
delinquency. It may very well be that we can define delinquency as 
knowingly committing acts that are illegal. However, whether that 
has much bearing on who is considered delinquent is quite another 
matter. Delinquency has been confused with poverty, urban growth, 
racism, and sexism, all played against a backdrop of punishment. re 
form, and more punishment. In this chapter we will examine the curi 
ous history of the notion of delinquency, the various explanations for 


356 


Historical Overview 
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the deviant young mind, and the development of the juvenile court and the 
controversies now surrounding it. Finally, we will examine treatment ap- 


proaches to delinquency and the question of whether delinquency can be 
prevented. 


The laws governing children in the Massachusetts Bay Colony were 
straightforward. Disobedient or delinquent children could be severely pun- 
ished or even put to death by their parents for their misbehavior. Though 
rarely enforced, these early codes governing the behavior of the young in 
New England society were grounded in English common law and the Bible. 


Gradually, as time passed, the terms delinquent and disobedient, which had 
been applied to all children who misbehaved, came to be associated - with 


crime and the conditions of the poor in cities. 

In many respects, to understand this change, one needs first to under- 
stand the climate in which it originated. The time was the 1820s, and the 
places were large, new Eastern port cities—New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. Into these cities came waves of new immigrants—the Irish. As 
immigrants do now in large urban areas, they were met with overcrowding, 
an insufficient number of jobs, and an established community with a differ- 
ent ethnic background and religion. 

The reaction of the established middle-class community (or, as they con- 
sidered themselves, God's elect) to this incoming flood of humanity was 
determined by their fear that these immigrants had brought with them the 
seeds of social revolution. The community's response to this threat was to 
create a set of new institutions to educate these rufhans in the ways of the 
New World. In his book Thorns and Thistles: Juvenile Delinquency in the 
United States (1973), Mennel views this movement to establish "refuge 
homes" as the best attempt the established community could make to exer- 
cise continued influence in the rapidly growing and changing coastal cities. 

“In pursuing this mission, the early American reformers were not overly 
particular about whom the refuge houses sheltered. The orphan, the “artful 
dodger," and the pauper were all equally embraced for assistance in their 
individual journeys to reformation. In this fact, Mennel (1973) suggests, the 
real enemy of the established community comes to light. It was not so much 
crime that was the villain to the middle class as it was pauperism. To the 
established community, crime, drunkenness, ignorance, or gambling was 
merely a symptom of the disease of poverty. 

With missionary zeal the philanthropists of this time were quick to seize 
the young immigrant. They did not wish to wait until the child was actually 
a delinquent but would rather “snatch him as a ‘branch from the burning’ 
.. . [and] rescue him from the yawning gulf of poverty, drunkenness, and 
crime, into which he is about to fall" (Mennel, 1973, p. 12). This missionary 
fervor was not reserved for male immigrants; it applied equally to females 
(Brenzel, 1980). 
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The path to redemption for these young sinners combined large doses of 
religious teaching with equal amounts of time in what would be considered 
sweatshops today. Needless to say, discipline was strict, and punishment 
was liberally applied to those who dared misbehave. Boys spent their days 
caning chairs or manufacturing simple goods, while the girls perfected their 
skills doing household chores: 


The chapel bell rings at six, at which time or before, the girls rise, and put 
themselves and their sleeping rooms in order, and prepare the breakfast; at 
seven this meal is eaten. Housework is attended to until nine, at which time 
the chaplain comes, to take the direction of the morning devotions. Labor 
holds as many as can be spared from domestic duties in the workroom until 
dinner: this occurs at twelve. School is held from half-past one until half-past 
four; supper at five; and sewing, knitting, and reading in the workroom until 
evening; prayers at eight, after which the girls are dismissed for bed. During 
the day sufficient time for exercise is allowed in the open air [Brenzel, 1980, 
p. 202]. 

To understand the concept of delinquency at this time, it is essential to 
perceive the city as sinful and religion as needed for salvation. As the 
recorded sermons of ladies’ groups to the young inhabitants of the refuge 
houses indicate, the established community left no stone unturned in at- 
tempting to educate the young in the ways of God. These young “sinners” 
provided ample evidence, to these reformers' Calvinist way of thinking, of 
humanity's fallibility and weakness of the flesh. With stories of looseness 
among girls in their ears and a proper sense of indignation on their tongues, 
they might—as one did—address "the girls feelingly on the necessity of a 
preparation for death and mention the sudden decease of a religious child, 


and... her happy close" (Mennel, 1973, p. 17). And if these young people 


responded by attempting to escape or to burn down the refuge house, was 
that not more confirmation of their sinfulness and need for salvation? 
Increasing urbanization was seen as a major corrupter of the young. In 
the minds of these social reformers, the city breeds indolence, poverty, and 
crime. Purifying these youths, and instilling middle-class values in them, 
called for a return to a simpler life. Thus, it was not unusual for these and 
later social reformers to separate children permanently from their families 
and apprentice them to farmers in the hope of changing their lives. 

One of the most fervent believers in the practice of "placing out" was 
Charles Loring Brace. From the 1850s to nearly the close of the I9th centu- 
ry, the agency he helped to found, the New York Children's Aid Society, 
placed hundreds of young children on west-bound trains. At each farm- 
town whistle stop these children climbed down from the train to be in- 
spected by the townsfolk and in some cases "adopted" on the spot. Viewing 
the solution to delinquency to be in the West's ability to absorb those who 
did not quite fit into Eastern Establishment ways, Brace was typical of the 
progressive thinkers of the time. In these reformers’ minds the frontier and 
its rural farming life held the moral, social, and economic solution to the 


W Why do you think 
poverty and crime were 
synonymous in the early 
19th century? Does the 
attitude that the city is a 
sinful place and the 
countryside is an un- 
soiled haven continue 
today? 
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problem Irish, Italians, and those other “worse than heathen Roman Catho- 
lics" (Mennel, 1973, p. 63). 


Until the late 19th century, the word delinquency was synonymous with 
poverty. Those who were labeled delinquent were most likely to be or- 


-phans, Blacks, immigrants, and male, though less-than-virtuous females 


were as quickly confined. These young people were viewed as residing in a 
breeding ground for sin and as too weak to resist it. Their salvation rested 
not only in strict religious discipline but in a chance to escape from urban 
life. Once in the countryside, they would purge their bodies and souls of 
the poisons leading to damnation. Thus, to remedy the problems of crime 
in the cities, I9th-century social reformers applied liberal doses of religion, 
discipline, and parent/child separation. As the 19th century closed, this 


simplistic view of delinquency began to give way to more scientific expla- 
nations. 


Perspectives on the Causes of Delinquency 


Alth ink between poverty and crime remains a popular explana- 
tion for delinquency, some find physiological sources of criminal behavior, 
others stress psychological causes, and still others blame society for its fail- 


ure to provide young people with adequate and acceptable opportunities. 


Biological Explanations 


Perhaps the most famous of all biological explanations for criminal behavior 
is Cesare Lombroso's. First described in a pamphlet published in 1876, his 
theory states that a criminal is physically different from a noncriminal. 
Criminal types can be identified by such physical traits as a slanting fore- 
head, a jutting jaw, heavy eyebrows, and either excessive hairiness or no 
body hair at all. Although today most of us would consider Lombroso's 
theory preposterous, it stimulated countless attempts by other scholars to 
éstablish a causal relationship between appearance and criminal behavior. 

Earnest Hooton, for instance, a professor of physical anthropology at - 
Harvard University, studied the bodily characteristics of thousands of crim- 
inals during the 1920s and 1930s. He concluded that criminals and non- 
criminals differ significantly on such measurements as chest size, head cir- 
cumference, ear length, nose size, and forehead height. Hooton did not stop 
at that point, however. He related physical types to ethnic and racial back- 
ground and concluded, for example, that southern Europeans are more like- 
ly to commit crimes of violence and force, such as armed robbery, rape, or 
murder. Northern Europeans were said to be more likely to commit non- 
physical crimes, such as fraud or forgery. 

Despite the many years separating Lombroso's and Hooton's work, the 
influence of Charles Darwin's Origin of Species is evident in their thinking. 
Though-both Lombroso and Hooton restrained themselves from suggest- 
ing, as Thomas Travis did, that reshaping the faces of delinquents would 
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reshape their criminal minds (Mennel, 1973, p. 89), both clearly moved the 
proposed reasons for criminal behavior out of the realm of environmental 
conditions and religious infidelity into the realm of physical characteristics. 

The arguments for biological determinism are still with us in the 1980s, 
but in a variety of updated forms. Rather than concentrating on external 


characteristics, researchers have studied possible relationships between 


chromosomal or neurological abnormalities and antisocial behavior. How- 


or example, Lewis (1976) studied 18 delinquents and found that all of 


them had symptoms of psychomotor epilepsy. All had experienced a loss of 
contact with reality at one time or another. Some had had severe head- 
aches, nausea, and auditory and/or visual hallucinations. Most had behaved 
aggressively when feeling threatened. She concluded that since such feel- 
ings as fear or anxiety often precede psychomotor seizures, a young epilep- 
tic might behave violently. When epilepsy occurs in combination with 
impaired impulse control, the result could be delinquent activity. Convinc- 
ing as her argument may sound, other researchers (Livingston, 1964; Ounst- 
ed, 1969; Rodin, 1973) have found no support for this position. 

Similarly, although the popular literature may give the impression that 
chromosomal malformations and criminal behavior go hand in hand, evi- 
dence to support this position is lacking. Admittedly, many studies reveal 
chromosomal abnormalities in their sample populations (Price, Whatmore, 
& McClemont, 1966; Telfer, Baker, Clark, & Richardson, 1968). At the 
same time, other work, sometimes by the same researchers with similar 
criminal populations, does not reveal chromosomal abnormalities (Baker, 
Telfer, Richardson, & Clark, 1970; G. K. Clark, Telfer, Baker, & Rosen, 
1970; Ferrier, Ferrier, & Neilson, 1970). 

Finally, are learning disabilities early signals of antisocial behavior? Ac- 
cording to one study (McMichael, 1979), young children with reading dis- 
abilities are already engaging in antisocial behavior by the time their dis- 
abilities are discovered. Earlier studies in this particular area suggest that 
reading problems may be inherited (Kolson & Kaluger, 1963). Berman and 
Siegal (1976) suggest: 


| contradictory and inconclusive. 


There exists in the delinquent group an overall impoverishment of adaptive 
abilities in comparison to the level of performance of normal high school 
students. . . . impairments [are found] in the verbal, perceptual, and non- 
verbal conceptual spheres. ... this research suggests that skill impairments 
are more clearly involved in the background of delinquents than are social 
class variables [pp. 588-589]. 


- 


A study of minority youngsters, most of whom had left school, showed 
“that a significant degree of minimal brain dysfunction exists in the minor- 
ity group, delinquent, school dropout population" (Tarnopol, 1970, p. 206). 


B Why do biological 
explanations of antiso- 
cial behavior remain 


popular with the public? 
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Is this evidence persuasive enough to support the contention that learning 
disabilities and delinquency are interwoven? 

We reject any suggestion that a slanting forehead, ahak background, 
chromosomal differences, epilepsy, learning disabilities, or any other physi- 
cal characteristics mark an individual as a criminal. In general, we reject the 
biological argument, for no biological explanation has ever existed that has 
not been full of inconsistencies. We will concede that deprived of adequate 
nutrition, young people may become more irritable and have a shorter 
attention span (Hawkins, Pastor, Bell, & Morrison, 1980). To some degree 
these factors may, we admit, contribute to lacing a young person at higher 
risk of delinquent behavior. However, recognizing that socioeconomic fac- 
tors affect the ability to secure an adequate diet, it is not biological consti- 
tution alone but the interaction of environmental and biological factors that 
infiuence criminal tendencies. 

Thus, from our review of the literature, we believe, as others do (Figlio, 
1977), that strict biological explanations fail to offer sufficient evidence that 
body chemistry contributes to criminal behavior. 


Psychological Explanations 

Psychological explanations focus not on the physical composition of the 
individual, as biological theories do, but on the internal drives and motiva- 
tions that influence behavior. One of the most widely accepted psychologi- 
cal explanations for antisocial behavior is based on Sigmund Freud's psy- 
choanalytic theory. 

In his work Freud attempted to explain human social development from 
infancy to adulthood. In his framework early childhood experiences (before 
the age of 6) leave a lasting impression, for it is in these first years that the 
child moves from the oral to the genital stage. During this time the child 
must come to grips with two instinctual urges, the sexual and aggressive 
drives. Both of these urges create a constant state of tension in which the 
body seeks pleasure and satisfaction. Freud conceptualized this tension as 
resulting from the interaction of three forces, the id, the ego, and the super- 
ego. As we discussed in Chapter 2, the development of a strong superego is 
necessary to influence the ego to restrain the drives of the id. A weak 
superego will not be able to control the primitive drives of the young 
person entering adolescence. In this model these primitive drives revolve 
around the sexual desire of the male for his mother or of the female for her 
father. If this desire (the Oedipal or - Electra-complex) is nc is not successfully 


resolved early in childhood, it reemerges _ in. adolescence and creates tre- 
resort to delinquency as a defense mechanism (that is is, a way in which to 
relieve emotional stress and maintain emotional stability). Thus, delinquen- 
cy ina Spl model becomes an adaptation to intolerable stress. It_ 


A E E E parron can Make o balance a weak superego ke to ba lance a weak superego a weak superego 
against the dem: ands of the id for sexual gratification with a parent. 
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B Which of these psy- 
chological explanations 
of delinquency do you 
favor? Why? 


panded on Freud's model to include the concept of social interaction. His 
stage theory (see Chapter 2) suggests that the development of identity is 
closely related to antisocial behavior. For Erikson, delinquency occurs in 


j ud. E aT Cr adi 
those young people who are without a strong sense of identity. They expe 


rience "role diffusion" and struggle during their teenage years to resolve 
Hee ing their teenage y 


the questions "Who am I?" “Why am I?" and "What am I?" During this 


process of resolving role diffusion, it is likely that young peo le will commit 


la acts or develop severe emotional problems nen of which, Erik 
son notes, need be of a lifelong, crippling nature if appropriate intervention 
occurs. 

Still considered as belonging to the family of psychological explanations 
but emerging out of the laboratory and not “off the couch” is the learning 
theory explanation. Learning theorists disclaim any need for the concepts 
of the id, the ego, and the superego. They suggest that a stimulus-response 
model provides a clearer explanation of delinquent behavior. 

There are two important principles in a learning-theory model. The first, 
reinforcement, can be understood to be some behavior or event occurring 
after a response that will either increase or decrease the chances of the 
response’s occurring again. In positive reinforcement the addition of a posi 

eT S 7 


In modeling, the young imitate the behavior of other individuals whom they admire. 
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tive stimulus is likely to increase the chances that the response will recur. 
In negative reinforcement the removal of an unwanted stimulus is likely to 
increase the chances that the response will recur. In punishment the addi- 
tion of an unwanted stimulus (for example, pain) or the removal of a desir- 
able stimulus is likely to decrease the chances that the response will recur. 

The second important learning principle is the concept of modeling. In 
modeling the young imitate the behavior of other individuals whom they 
admire or respect. An example of youthful modeling behavior that immedi- 
ately comes to mind is the copying of a Hollywood actress's hair style a few 
years ago by thousands of young women around the country. Males are not 
immune to such influences either, as the makers of men's cosmetics and of 
four-wheel-drive vehicles well know. 

But not all role models are positive, and when a role model's behavior is 
antisocial, the young person will be tempted to imitate it. When the model 
is also successful either monetarily or socially, the temptation is extremely 
strong. If a deviation into criminal activity brings wealth, status, prestige, 
or peer recognition, the behavior is likely to increase. If the foray into 
criminal activity is unsuccessful or if the adolescent loses face in the eyes of 
his or her peer group or in the eyes of significant others (parents, girlfriend/ 
boyfriend), chances are that the behavior will diminish. After discussing the 
other explanations for delinquency, we shall look at the psychological re- 
search on this problem. 


Social-Control Explanations 


Social-control perspectives are concerned with the individual's degree of 
belonging to society. The thinking is that the more involved an adolescent 


is with parents, school, and other socially accepted institutions, such as 


church, school clubs, or athletic activities, the less likely it is that this 
individual will become involved in delinquent activity. When these bonds 
do not exist, the chances are greater that deviant behavior will occur. Each 
theory attempts to answer why these bonds do not exist or have been 
broken. 

Merton's (1937) stpucturardisorganization theory suggests that lack of 
equal access to financial, educational, or social resources explains delin- 
quent behavior. Beirig denied the same economic and social goals that oth- 
ers, because of their status, can attain creates tremendous frustration. Thus, 
deprived of the legitimate means of obtaining the fruits of the good life 
because of socioeconomic status, ethnic background, or other factors, the 
individual resorts to illegal means to obtain them (see Box 17-1 for an 
example of how far disenfranchised youths are willing to go to obtain sta- 
tus). P 
Cohen (1955) expands on Merton's (1937) ideas by suggesting that ado- 
lescents are less concerned with wealth than with status. He notes that the 
major institution with the power to grant status to youl young people is the 
school system. From nursery school on, it provides young people with con- 
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"When the Lords Club staged their deadly raid on the rival Earls Club in 
1975 in New Britain, Connecticut, just about the only thing that went 
right was the timing. It was a little before dawn on Christmas morning. 
Ten Lords pulled up in two cars outside the Earls’ South Main Street 
clubhouse, kicked in the door, and began beating up an Earl they found 
sleeping on the living-room couch. But before they had time to fan out 
through the house in search of others or to recover the Lords Club ban- 
ner that had been stolen from them not long before, one of the invading 
Lords, Thomas Chojnouski, splashed gasoline around the living room and 
set it ablaze. The fire spread quickly, and the Lords panicked, fleeing the 
burning house and taking one of the Earls’ shotguns with them. 

The Lords retreated to their own clubhouse across town, where two of 
the senior members worked over Chojnouski with blackjacks (whether for 
setting the fire too soon or for setting it at all is not clear). Then, fearing 
retaliation from the Earls, the Lords scattered into other parts of New 
Britain, some of them spending the rest of the morning at a Berlin Turn- 
pike motel. Only later were their worst suspicions confirmed: four other 
Earls had been sleeping off a Christmas Eve party in another part of the 
torched clubhouse, and two of them had been killed in the fire. 

The fire put a final, hideous face on gang rivalry in New Britain. What 
had begun 20 years before as good-natured club competition at New 
Britain High School had fallen apart at last; it had now followed an in- 
creasingly violent route all the way to murder. Before that Christmas 
morning the Lords and Earls had fought often, but they also drank to- 
gether, played football against each other, sent each other complimentary 
tickets to dances, and more or less acted as respectably toward each other 
as do high school baseball teams. The fire changed that. “It was the first 

‘time no one really gave a damn if anyone was killed," said New Britain 
police detective Edward Mercier. Other deaths were to come, the next in 
L977. 

The Earls, by that time living in a constant state of siege and suspicion, 
were meeting at the new clubhouse on Edgewood Avenue. A lookout 
posted in the watchtower—a second-story sun porch reinforced with a 
cinder-block lining—spotted a car he thought belonged to a member of . 
the Lords. He alerted the Earls downstairs, and they took up positions at 
windows. When the car passed again, a volley of gunfire rang out from 
the clubhouse. The driver, 19-year-old Donald Dill, was killed instantly. 
A young friend of Dill, whom he had just picked up, escaped unharmed. 
Neither youth had ever belonged to any New Britain club. ‘They had just 
been in the wrong car, driving down the wrong street, at the wrong time" 


(Cawley, 1980). ` 3 


Why did the Lords and the Earls behave so violently over an issue so 
seemingly unimportant as a club's banner? Yablonsky's (1970) model of 
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gangs offers some valuable insights. The social gang forms around such 
aclivities as sports, cars, motorcycles, or dances. Membership in this 
group is relatively stable, and friendships can last into adulthood. The 
delinquent gang basically agrees with the materialistic and status values 
of society but chooses illegal methods to get what it values. Despite their 
illegal behavior and occasional violence, Yablonsky reports that members 
of delinquent gangs are emotionally stable. It is the violent gang, how- 
ever, that best describes the Lords and the Earls. This gang type func- 
tions in a psychopathic manner, with members using violence for emo- 
tional gratification. According to Yablonsky, "the gang's activity is 
dominated by sociopathic themes of spontaneous prestige-seeking vio- 
lence with psychic gratification as the goal.” This characterization may 
help to explain the violent overreaction of gang members to seemingly 
minor events, such as driving by a clubhouse or insulting a club's colors. 

Friedman, Mann, and Adelman (1976) suggest that the young person 
who joins a gang abandons poor family, school, and other community 
situations for a new (sometimes lifelong) identity. Because it provides its 
members with status, recognition, and a sense of purpose and belonging, 
the gang can be viewed as a family—though not, in some ways, for fe- 
males. The position of women within the gang; at least to the mid-1960s, 
is anything but equal. They have a low status within the group and are 
excluded from most decision-making sessions. Interestingly, research has 
shown that their presence appears to diminish the gang's violent activity 
(Bowker, Gross, & Klein, 1980). 

However, as the essence of the violent gang is violence and not some 
other value, it becomes understandable too that to maintain group cohe- 
siveness a constant state of tension must be maintained. Thus, warfare 

‘between clubs, internal violence against fellow club members, and other 

criminal activities serve “to maintain the continuity of the group, to give 
. it structure, and to symbolize the gang's power of life and death over 

others" (J. Friedman et al., 1976, p. 532). For the Earls and the Lords, this 
power struggle resulted in death not only for club members but for others 
who stumbled unknowingly into a feud. 


tinual feedback about how their intellectual, physical, and social abilities 
compare with those of their classmates. The school is the fortress of middle- 
class values, Cohen would argue. The young person who does not look, 
dress, speak, or act like the middle-class model is likely to receive less than 
a fair share of positive recognition in school. Cohen believes that because 
lower-class youngsters start school with numeroüs economic and social dis- 
advantages, by the time they have reached adolescence they have been 
alienated from school and thus alienated. ftom. society's greatest socializing 
„mechanism. - 


— 
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B What suggestions can 
you offer for improving 
access to financial, edu- 
cational, and social re- 
sources for all? How 
would you increase 
social control over 
young people? 


Hats ae lest form social-control thepry sides on ihe iridu 
EE a eaidagn of the personal and social restraints on the individual 
permits it to occur. For Hirschi ( 1969), young people with caring parents, a 
good school record, positive relationships with their teachers, healthy peer 
relationships, and educational and vocational opportunities are very unlike- 
ly to become delinquents. Hirschi argues that it is these bonds of family, 
school, peers, and employment that permit socialization to occur. As each 
of these factors sours, the bonds between conventional morality and the 
adolescent weaken: 


[Hirschi's] theory asserts that youngsters who do not develop a bond to the 
conventional order because of incomplete socialization feel no moral obliga- 
tion to conform. For [Hirschi], the delinquent is the faulty or unfinished 
product of socialization. He is an incomplete social being. The socia! process 
of making him moral has been interrupted. . .. An unattached, uncommitted, 
and disbelieving youngster is the product of ineffective social control [social- 
ization]. He is free to engage in delinquent behavior; special delinquent mo- 
tivation is unnecessary to account for the behavior of a not quite social or not 
quite moral individual. It is to be expected [Weis, 1977, p. 35]. 


Deviance Explanations 

There are essentially two schools of thought in the deviance category of 
explanations for antisocial behavior. T'he first is Emile Durkheim's (1958) 
absctabign thal soc hy needs criminal activity. He comments that even in 
the perfect society, one inhabited by saints, some action will occur that will 
bring ridicule, scorn, and rejection upon the perpetrator: “Imagine a society 
of saints, a perfect cloister of exemplary individuals. Crimes, properly so 
called, will there be unknown; but faults which appear venial to the layman 
will create there the same scandal that the ordinary offense does in ordinary 
consciousness” (pp. 68-69). 

Peed ONONO thought involves the ways inf whmiiioue conics 


Sea pig Geinguent. reputation. Playwrights and sociologists 

have observed for years that people are often judged unfairly based on 

factors unrelated to their behavior. In the words of Eliza Doolittle: 
You see, really and truly, apart from the things anyone can pick up (the 
dressing and the proper way of speaking, and so on), the difference between a 
lady and a flower girl is not how she behaves, but how she’s treated. I shall 
always be a flower girl to Professor Higgins, because he always treats me as a 
flower girl and always will; but I know I can be a lady to you, because you 
always treat me as a lady, and always will [C. B. Shaw, 1957, p. 270]. 


Crime in Durkheim's (1958) model is a glue holding society together. It is 
"an integral part of all healthy societies" (p. 67) serving to pull people 
together in a common sense of indignation and rage over some travesty. 
But how do we define deviance if a society of saints can be sinners? 

In Wayward Puritans (1966), an excellent book on the subject, Kai Erik- 
son explains deviance as being 


W Divide the class into 
small groups and spend 
one week reading the 
crime news in the local 
papers. Categorize each 
reported case and deter- 
mine which of the pre- 
ceding explanations best 
fits that situation. What 
did you find out about 
crime? Who is arrested? 
What crimes grab the 
headlines? Who is pun- 
ished most severely? 
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behavior; it is a property conferred upon that behavior by the people who 

come into direct or indirect contact with it [p. 6}. — OD Pe 

This. perspective allows us to observe that not all unruly students are 
sent to the principal and not all pot-smoking teenagers caught by the police 
are referred to court. We can further observe that the definition of crime 


may change with the shifting opinions of society. Thus, alcohol may be 


` prohibited in one decade but not in the next. Marijuana users may be 


described as seriously emotionally disturbed individuals in one decade and 
in the next decade be described as normal, healthy, but foolish youths. It is 
possible to call running away an epidemic, pour millions of dollars into 
attempts to decrease it, and then virtually ignore this behavior a few years 
later, despite indications that it is on the increase. 

The deviance perspective says that crime is a part of life, a necessary 
thread in the fabric of society without which people could not judge who is 
good and who is bad. Without the knowledge of who is good and who is 
bad, society could not function and would begin to disintegrate. The inter- 
est of the labeling theorist is in understanding not only society's need for 
crime but how and why it is that certain groups are likely to be considered” 
deviant rather than others. MIU M Far 
^ Labeling theorists note that those least able to protect themselves are 
those most frequently labeled deviant. Into this category fall the mentally 
ill, the poor, minorities, and children. Belonging to more than one of these 
groups, such as being poor, an ethnic minority, and a child, increases the 
likelihood of being considered deviant. 

Labels can be acquired even in the process of attempting to shed or avoid 
them. For example, the child who goes to a child-guidance clinic is consid- 
ered by the family, the school, and the social agency to be receiving help. 
Help in this context implies weakness and fault. Something is not right 
with the child. Even if this treatment (the word itself suggests correction) is 
successful, the labeling theorist would argue, a stigma has been attached to 
that child. This stigma will reappear whenever the school or family needs it 
to reappear: i 


Mother: You must appreciate the fact that Johnny has had problems for 
years. 

Therapist: What do you mean? 

Mother: Well, even as a little child he was, you know, difficult to get 
along with. We had to take him to see a doctor several times. And now 
that John and I are getting a divorce, he has begun to act up on us again. | 
just can't understand what's wrong with that child. 


This conversation is not atypical of parents’ comments. It illustrates that 
even when Johnny’s behavior has at least one good explanation in the envi- 
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ronmental changes occurring around him, his parents will choose to ignore 
that explanation and focus instead on his earlier problems. 
Similarly, the “Huck Finn" who commits 


behaviors which [he] considers to be fun and part of play may be considered 
undesirable and bad by parents, police officers and others, who attempt to 
suppress them. If the behavior and its negative social reaction continue, the 
youth may begin to view himself as a bad person rather than [to see] that the 
problem is just his immediate behavior. He may feel set apart from . . . “good 
children" and seek companions who seem to enjoy the same sort of behavior, 
and who do not act disapprovingly [Waugh, 1977, p. 136]. 


Thus, in his own eyes and in the eyes of others, he is a delinquent. 


The Delinquent within the Psychological Model 
The literature on delinquency in the fields of psychiatry and psychology is 
extensive. Although views differ somewhat on the factors responsible for 
delinquency, certain schools of thought can be discerned. For example, 
Bloch and Niederhoffer (1958) echo Erik Erikson in viewing delinquency as 
one of the normal problems of adolescence. Understanding delinquents, 


they argue, entails examining their identity problems and their attempts to 
escape from parental. authority. In their rejection of parental values and in 


their experimentation with new roles, it is inevitable that the young will 
engage in deviant acts at some time. | NEN 
"Other writers adopt a more traditional, Freudian perspective that ties 
male delinquency to problems of sexual identification. T'hey suggest that 
the delinquent identifies with his mother. In the attempt to establish a 
masculine identity, the adolescent turns to delinquency as a way of reject- 
ing the earlier feminine identification and the socially accepted behavior 
associated with it. 


Between these two positions are numerous descriptions of the delinquent 
: as possessing.a weak ego, being asocial, having poor peer relations, suffer- 
ing from social isolation, or being disorderly, nervous, confused, neurotic, 
or pathological (Jenkins & Hewitt, 1944; Kinch, 1962; A. J. Reiss, 1952). 
More recent studies do not alter these perceptions. Status_offenders are 
young people who violate laws that apply only to them, such as regulations 
enforcing school attendance or prohibiting a child from leaving home. 
Young status offenders have been found to have disturbed socialization 
patterns and to demonstrate "greater feelings of anger and frustration and a 
tendency to react more readily with emotion, with accompanying feelings 
of discomfort due to the presence and control of these feelings" (Stott & 
Olczak, 1978, p. 82). Delinquents in general appear to have deviant value 
systems emphasizing short-term gos accom; goals accompanied by a lack of ambition 
yet a desire to achieve (Cochrane, 1974). ERAS 77 


| From descriptions such as these, several typologies of the delinquent 
| have emerged. One of the best is in The Psychological World of the Juve- 
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nile Delinquent (1979), by Offer, Marohn, and Ostrov. They suggest four 
delinquent types. The first is the impulsive delinquent, who is described as 
displaying more overt antisocial and violent behavior than the other three 
types. Though considered “quite disturbed,” such young people do possess 
enough insight into their behavior to recognize their need for help in 
changing it. The narcissistic delinquent is the most passive/aggressive of 
the four types. Though they may see themselves as emotionally healthy, 
they are "cunning, manipulative, and superficial." Of all four types, these 
delinquents are most likely to use others for personal gain. The empty/ 
borderline delinquent is quiet and "emotionally empty." With strong de- 
pendency needs for love and caring, this young person sees little hope for 
the future. Offer and his colleagues suggest that for these young people, 
delinquency is a futile attempt to maintain emotional stability. The fourth 
type is the depressed/borderline delinquent. In many respects these young 
people have the best prognosis for change. Their family relationships are 
relatively positive in that they have "strong internalized [parental] value 
systems," and most show willingness to change their behavior. For many of 
these young people, delinquency acts to relieve the great guilt and depres- 
sion they experience. | 

Offer and his associates (1979) candidly admit that since theirs was a 
psychological study, they were unable to assess the impact of sex, race, and 
socioeconomic status on their typology. These factors will be discussed 
later in this chapter. 


The Family of the Delinquent 


Research suggests that the Ms of delinquents experience a multitude of 
problems, including marital strife, transience, unemployment, serious ill- 
ness, and alcoholism, and that the parents are inconsistent, uncaring, or even 
hostile in their treatment of their children (Neilson & Gerber, 1979; P. A. 
Robinson, 1978). According to many studies on the families of delinquents: 


. "There is a positive relationship between broken homes and delinquency 
(Glueck & Glueck, 1950; Monahan, 1957; Slocum & Stone, 1963; Toby, 
1957; Weeks & Smith, 1939). 

2. Discipline is inconsistent in the homes of delinquents (Glueck & 
Glueck, 1950; McCord & McCord, 1964; Nye, 1958; P. A. Robinson, 
1978; Slocum & Stone, 1963). 

7t 3. There has been a lack of affection between delinquents and their par- 
ents (Duncan, 1978; Glueck & Glueck, 1950; McCord & McCord, 1964; 
Neilson & Gerber, 1979; P. A. Robinson, 1978; Slocum & Stone, 1963; 
R. M. Smith & Walters, 1978). 

A 4, Marital discord is commonplace in the homes of delinquents (Browning, 
1960; Glueck & Glueck, 1950; Nye, 1958; Sorrells, 1977). 

% 5. A father's hostility or absence encourages delinquency (Hirschi, 1969; ° 
Nye, 1958; Pine, 1966; R. M. Smith & Walters, 1978). 
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| 6. As parental support declines, peer influence and delinquent behavior 
increase (Poole & Regoli, 1979). 


Other researchers have, however, disputed each of these positions. For 
instance, Haney and Gold (1977) note that “broken homes do not always 
produce more delinquent youngsters than intact homes" (p. 191). Their 
work suggests, among other things, that stepfathers may increase rather 
than decrease delinquency. Blomberg and Caraballo (1979) caution that 
while these factors have been associated with delinquency, they "explain 
very little of the variance in delinquency . . . [and] should not be interpreted 
as causal relationships" (p. 501). 


B What do you think? We suggest that in combination with personal and environmental fac- 
Is delinquency the result — tors, one or more of these family variables identify adolescents at high risk 
of psychological prob- of delinquency. It is clearly true that not all young people who fail to have a 
lems or of external pres’ positive relationship with their parents are doomed to delinquency. Never- 
dines theless, when other factors are added to their lives— poverty, uncertainty 


over who they are, school problems, or deviant peers—the chances of delin- 
quency increase tremendously. 


The Juvenile Court 
l'he notion of a juvenile court came from liberal reformers who possessed 
the same sense of conviction that moved the supporters of refuge homes to 
action. Prior to the establishment of the juvenile court in 1899, the judicial 
system operated under common-law principles that considered a youth's 
age in determining criminal responsibility. Children under 7 were not held 
responsible for their behavior. Children between the ages of 7 and 14 could 
be tried for their misdeeds, but before they could be convicted the prosecu- 
tor had to prove that they understood the meaning of their behavior. 
Youths over the age of 14 were considered responsible for their conduct 
and treated as adults. Subject to these few considerations, all juveniles over 
the age of 6 incurred the same penalties as adults for criminal behavior and 
were incarcerated in the same jails and prisons (Guggenheim, 1978, 1979). 
W Do you think that in- Much of the _movement_to establish the. juvenile court system. was in 
rc urbanization reaction to the imprisonment of youthful offenders with adults. Or, for the 
s bi coll wi more cynically inclined, consider the argument that convicted young crimi- 
rd ] nals were not imprisoned but allowed to roam the streets. There is evi- 
dence that many juries chose to release young criminals rather than impris- 
on them with adults. This.tendency to release youths may have been what 
really moved reformers to establish the separate court system (Cullotta, 
1978). Either way, passionate arguments, accompanying moralistic stories 
of impressionable young children's being schooled in the ways of crime, sin, 
and degradation, moved legislatures in most states in a very few years to 
establish a juvenile-court system. The court was to be unlike the adult 
courts: “The fundamental concern of the court regarding a child is what is 


he, how has he become what he is, and what had best be done in his 


^ 
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interest and in the interest of the state to save him from a downward 
career" (F. B. McCarthy, 1977, p. 197). 

This statement clearly does not imply the adversary relationship that 
exists in the adult courts. It implies that the judge is a kind, compassionate 
soul—though stern parental figure when necessary— whose judgments will 
always be in the best interests of the child. To accomplish this goal, the 
court needs more resources than an adult court. Staff members are needed 
to perform such duties as gathering information on court-referred youths 
from parents, teachers, and others before these young people appear in 

, court. 


Leaning heavily on the legal doctrines of parens patriae and in loco pa- 


rentis, the juvenile court attempts to find the best possible disposition for a 
referred case. Interestingly, the power to make dispositions does not reside 
with the judge alone. Probation officers funnel out of the system large 


numbers of court-referred youths for simple judicial supervision. These 


Some authors suggest the juvenile court was established to help young people avoid a path leading to a life of 
crime. 
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young people and their parents are advised of what actions the probation 
officer feels are necessary to prevent the recurrence of alleged criminal 
activity (Skuris, 1979)! ’ 

We cannot specify which offenses can be diverted away from the court 
by the probation officer. In some states, shoplifting is a divertible offense. 
In others it is not. Moreover, in some states some judges consider shoplift- 
ing to be a divertible offense, while other judges serving in the same states 
require all shoplifters to appear before them in court. Thus, “even E. 
can be inconsistent parents" (Gullotta, 1979b, p. 7). 


The Gault Decision 
From its creation in 1899 until 1967, in its zeal to ‘‘snatch...a ‘branch 
from the burning,’” the juvenile court used case histories, psychological 


Jo data, and judicial "parental" judgment to act in the best interests of the 
M | child. In 1967 the U.S. Supreme Court decided in the Gault case that 
E ^ juvenile courts were acting in such a way as to deprive young people of 


certain constitutional protections. Box 17-2, which contains an excerpt from 
the Supreme Court's opinion, presents the fascinating story of Gerald 
Gault's arrest and conviction. 


In Re Cault (Supreme Court of the United States, May 15, 1967) in: Task 
Force Report: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, U. S. Super. 
. of Documents (#0-239-116), 1967. 


On Monday, June 8, 1964, at about 10 A.M., Gerald Francis Gault and a 
friend, Ronald Lewis, were taken into custody by the Sheriff of Cila Coun- 
ty. Gerald was then still subject to a six months' probation order which had 
been entered on February 25, 1964, as a result of his having been in the 
company of another boy who had stolen a wallet from a lady's purse. The 
police action on June 8 was taken as the result of a verbal complaint by a 
neighbor of the boys, Mrs. Cook, about a telephone call made to her in 
which the caller or callers made lewd or indecent remarks. It will suffice for ` 
purposes of this opinion to say that the remarks or questions put to her 
were of the irritatingly offensive, adolescent, sex variety. 

At the time Gerald was picked up, his mother and father were both at 
work. No notice that Gerald was being taken into custody was left at the 
home. No other steps were taken to advise them that their son had, in 
effect, been arrested. Gerald was taken to the Children’s Detention Home. 
When his mother arrived home at about 6 o’clock, Gerald was not there. 
Gerald's older brother was sent to look for him at the trailer home of the 
Lewis family. He apparently learned then that Gerald was in custody. He 
so informed his mother. The two of them went to the Detention Home. 
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The deputy probation officer, Flagg, who was also superintendent of the 
Detention Home, told Mrs. Cault "why Jerry was there" and said that a 
hearing would be held in Juvenile Court at 3 o'clock the following day, 
June 9. 

Officer Flagg filed a petition with the Court on the hearing day, June 9, 
1964. It was not served on the Gaults. Indeed, none of them saw this 
petition until the habeas corpus hearing on August 17, 1964. The petition 
was entirely formal. It made no reference to any factual basis for the judi- 
cial action which it initiated. It recited only that "said minor is under the 
age of 18 years and in need of the protection of this honorable Court [and 
that] said minor is a delinquent minor." It prayed for a hearing and order 
regarding "the care and custody of said minor." Officer Flagg executed a 
formal affidavit in support of the petition. 

On June 9, Gerald, his mother, his older brother, and Probation Officers 
Flagg and Henderson appeared before the Juvenile Judge in chambers. 
Gerald's father was not there. He was al work out of the city. Mrs. Cook, 
the complainant, was not there. No one was sworn at this hearing. No 
script or recording was made. No memorandum or record of the substance 
of the proceedings was prepared. Our information about the proceedings, 
and the subsequent hearing on June 15, derives entirely from the testimony 
of the Juvenile Court Judge,! Mr. and Mrs. Gault and Officer Flagg at the 
habeas corpus proceeding conducted two months later. From this, it ap- 
pears that.at the July 9 hearing Gerald was questioned by the judge about 
the telephone call. There was conflict as to what he said. His mother 
recalled that Gerald said he only dialed Mrs. Cook's number and handed 
the telephone to his friend, Ronald. Officer Flagg recalled that Gerald had 
admitted making the lewd remarks. Judge McGhee testified that Gerald 
“admitted making one of these [lewd] statements.” At the conclusion of the 
hearing, the judge said he would “think about it.” Gerald was taken back to 
the Detention Home. He was not sent to his own home with his parents. 
On June 11 or 12, after having been detained since June 8, Gerald was 
released and driven home.’ There is no explanation in the record as to why 
he was released. At 5 PM. on the day of Gerald's release, Mrs. Gault 
received a note signed by Officer Flagg. It was on plain paper, not letter- 
head. Its entire text was as follows: 


Mrs. Gault: 
Judge McGhee has set Monday June 15, 1964 at 11:00 A.M. as the 
date and time for further Hearings on Cerald's delinquency. 


/s/Flagg 


‘Under Arizona law, juvenile hearings ate conducted by a judge of the Superior Court, designat- 
ed by his'colleazues on the Superior Court to serve as Juvenile Court Judge. Arizona Const., Art. 6, 
15; Arizona Revised Statutes (hereinafter ARS) 8-201, 5-202. 

1 There is à conflict between the recollection of Mrs. Gault and that of Officer Flagg. Mrs. Cault 
testified that Gerald was released on Friday, June 12. Office Flagg that it had been on Thursday, 
June 1, This was from memory; he had no record, and the note was undated. 
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At the appointed time on Monday, June 15, Gerald, his father and 
mother, Ronald Lewis and his father, and Officers Flagg and Henderson 
were present before Judge McGhee. Witnesses at the habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding differed in their recollections of Gerald's testimony at the June 15 
hearing. Mr. and Mrs. Gault recalled that Gerald again testified that he 
had only dialed the number and that the other boy had made the remarks. 
Officer Flagg agreed that at this hearing Gerald did not admit making the 
lewd remarks? But Judge McGhee recalled that “there was some admis- 
sion again of some of the lewd statements. He—he didn’t admit any of the 
more serious lewd statements.” * Again, the complainant, Mrs. Cook, was 
not present. Mrs. Gault asked that Mrs. Cook be present “so she could see 
which boy had done the talking, the dirty talking over the phone.” The 
Juvenile Judge said “she didn’t have to be present at that hearing.” The 
judge did not speak to Mrs. Cook or communicate with her at any time. 
Probation Officer Flagg had talked to her once—over the telephone on 
June 9. 

At this June 15 hearing a “referral report” made by the probation offi- 
cers was filed with the Court, although not disclosed to Gerald or his 
parents. This listed the charge as "Lewd Phone Calls.” At the conclusion 
of the hearing, the judge committed Gerald as a juvenile delinquent to the 
State Industrial School “for the period of his minority [that is, until 21], 
unless sooner discharged by due process of law.” An order to that effect 
was entered. It recites that “after a full hearing and due deliberation the 
Court finds that said minor is a delinquent child, and that said minor is of 
the age of 15 years.” 

No appeal is permitted by Arizona law in juvenile cases. On August 3, 
1964, a petition for a writ of habeas corpus was filed with the Supreme 
Court of Arizona and referred by it to the Superior Court for hearing. 

At the habeas corpus hearing on August 17, Judge McGhee was vigor- 
ously cross-examined as to the basis for his actions. He testified that he 
had taken into account the fact that Gerald was on probation. He was 
asked "under what section of... the code you found the boy delinquent?" 

His answer is set forth in the margin.* In substance, he concluded that 
Gerald came within ARS 8-201-6(a), which specifies that a "delinquent 


"Officer. Flagg also testified that Gerald had not, when questioned at the Detention Home, 
admitted having made any of the lewd statements, but that each boy had sought to put the blame on 
the other. There was conflicting testimony as to whether Ronald had accused Cerald of making the 
lewd statements during the June 15 hearing. i 

‘Judge McGhee also testified that Gerald had not denied “certain statements” made to him at 
the hearing by Oficer Henderson. 

AO! “All right. Now, Judge, would you tell me under what section of the law or tell me under 
what section of —of the code you found the boy delinquent?” 

A. "Well, there is a—I think it amounts to disturbing the peace. I can't give vou the section, but | 
can tell you the law, that when one person uses lewd language in the presence of another person, 
that it can amount to—and | consider that when a person makes it over the phone, tht it is 
considered in the presence, | might be wrong, that is one section. The other section upon which 1 
‘al the boy delinquent is Section 8-201, Subsection (d). habitually involved in immoral mat- 
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child" includes one “who has violated a law of the state or an ordinance or 
regulation of a political subdivision thereof." The law which Gerald was 
found to have violated is ARS 13-377. This section of the Arizona Crimi- 
nal Code provides that a person who “in the presence of or hearing of any 
woman or child... uses vulgar, abusive or obscene language, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor..." ‘The penalty specified in the Criminal Code, which 
would apply to an adult, is $5 to $50, or imprisonment for not more than 
two months. The judge also testified that he acted under ARS 8-201-6(d) 
which includes in the definition of a "delinquent child" one who, as the 
judge phrased it, is “habitually involved in immoral matters."* 

Asked about the basis for his conclusion that Gerald was “habitually 
involved in immoral matters,” the judge testified, somewhat vaguely, that 
two years earlier, on July 2, 1962, a "referral" was made concerning Ger- 
ald, “where the boy had stolen a baseball glove from another boy and lied 
to the Police Department about it.” The judge said there was “no hear- 
ing," and "no accusation" relating to this incident, “because of lack of 
material foundation." But it seems to have remained in his mind as a 
relevant factor. The judge also testified that Gerald had admitted making 
other nuisance phone calls in the past which, as the judge recalled the 
boy's testimony, were “silly calls, or funny calls, or something like that." 

The Superior Court dismissed the writ, and appellants sought review in 
the Arizona Supreme Court. That court stated that it considered appel- 
lants' assignments of error as urging (1) that the Juvenile Code, ARS 8-201 
to 8-239, is unconstitutional because it does not require that parents and 
children be apprised of the specific charges, does not require proper no- 
tice of à hearing, and does not provide for an appeal; and (2) that the 
proceedings and order relating to Gerald constituted a denial of due pro- 
cess of law because of the absence of adequate notice of the charge and 

| the hearing; failure to notify appellants of certain constitutional rights in- 

cluding the rights to counsel and to confrontation, and the privilege 

. against self-incrimination; the use of unsworn hearsay testimony; and the 

failure to make a record of the proceedings. Appellants further asserted 

that it was error for the Juvenile Court to remove Gerald from the custo- 

dy of his parents without a showing and finding of their unsuitability, and 
alleged a miscellany of other errors under state law. 

The Supreme Court handed down an elaborate and wide-ranging opin- 

ion affirming dismissal of the writ and stating the Court’s conclusions as to 

the issues raised by appellants and other aspects of the juvenile process. In 


* ARS 8-201-6, the section of the Arizona Juvenile Code which defines a delinquent child, reads: 
“Delinquent child’ includes: 
“(a) A child who has violated a law of the state or an ordinance or regulation of a political 
subdivision thereof. 

"(b) A child who, by reason of being incorrigible. wayward or habitually disobedient, is uncon: 
trolled by his parent. guardian or custodian. 

"(c) A child who is habitually truant from school or home. 

“(d) A child who habitually so deports himself as to injure or endanger the morals or health of 
himself os.others.” 
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iv 


their jurisdictional statement and brief in this Court, appellants do not 
urge upon us all of the points passed upon by the Supreme Court of Ari- 
zona. They urge that we hold the Juvenile Code of Arizona invalid on its 
face or as applied in this case because, contrary to the Due Process Clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, the juvenile is taken from the custody of 
his parents and committed to a state institution pursuant to proceedings in 


which the Juvenile Court has virtually unlimited discretion, and in which 
the following basic rights are denied: 


l. Notice of the charges; 

2. Right to counsel; : 

3. Right to confrontation and cross-examination; 
4. Privilege against self-incrimination; 

5. Right to a transcript of the proceedings; and 
6. Right to appellate review. 


In many respects the handling of the Cault case represents the comple- 
tion of a circle started by reformers in 1899 with the founding of the 
juvenile-court system. They created the system to protect children from 
injustice. In 1967 the Supreme Court acted to protect children from that 
same court system's injustice. Specifically, the Supreme Court decided that 
young people have a right to know the charges against them, to have an 
attorney represent them, and to have that attorney cross-examine witness- 
es. Further, young people cannot be deprived of the rights guaranteed by 
the Fifth Amendment or of the right to appeal a case to a higher court. 
Essentially, the Supreme Court decision declared for the first time that 
young people are not property but human beings. 


Issues in Juvenile-Court Reform 


When the Supreme Court decided that Gerald Gault could not be denied 
the protection of the Constitution, the decision not only freed the boy but 
triggered juvenile-court reform. It also stimulated a vigorous examination of 
society's handling of juveniles charged with criminal activity. In the years 
that followed the Gault decision, faur issues emerged. 

The first-challenges-our. basic understanding of delinquency. The old 
notions that those adolescents caught in delinquent acts reflect the ones 
referred to court and that detected delinquency accurately reflects unde- 
tected delinquent behavior have been proved to be largely myths. Studies 


— 


indicate that only 3-5% of all crime by youths is ever detected (Mannarino 
& Marsh, 1978) and that adolescent crime levels off after age 16 (sea Figure 
17-1). Additional findings challenge the contention that poor, urban, minor- 
ity-group adolescents are more likely to commit delinquent acts than their 
White, middle-class, suburban counterparts (G. Schwartz, 1977). Rather, 
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FIGURE 17-1. Age and arrests per 100,000 in 1975 in the United States. (From 
G. M. Sykes, The Future of Crime. National Institute of Mental Health, DHHS 
Publication No. ADM 80-912. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1980.) 


by the use of expensive boarding schools, lawyers, and psychiatrists, the 
middle class is able to keep its children out of the clutches of the juvenile- 
justice system (Pine, 1966). 


What emerges, then, from these studies is that almost all adolescents at 


one time or another commit acts that if discovered | would be | considered 


criminal. Further, even those who are > caught. and referred to court stand. a 


better-than-average chance of being released to the community. . Examina- 


tions of court records clearly indicate that although thousands of young 
people are referred to juvenile court, few appear before a judge. Of those 
who do appear, few of them, as court dispositions show, are deemed to 
warrant the close supervision of either probation or incarceration. As an 
illustration of this point, in Connecticut in 1975 the juvenile court accepted 
11,192 cases for possible hearings. Of these, more than two-thirds were 
handled outside the courtroom (see Figure 17-2). Of the remaining cases, 
fewer than 6% resulted in incarceration (585 out of 11,192 cases). 


This evidence suggest to many that perhaps we are approaching the entire 


issue of delinquency incorrectly. The sheer numbers of young people who 
. . . a M——SáHÀ— À . 


commit illegal acts suggest that delinquency is normative behavior. Perhaps 


our interests as a society should be devoted to ways to include young people 
in the community rather than to exclude them (C. Schwartz, 1977). 


f 
f 
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11,192 possible cases are 
entered into this funnel 


7409 are decided 
outside a courtroom 


In the courtoom 1825 
are found not guilty 


or are dismissed 


1373 are placed on 
probation or supervision 


585 of the total 
11,192 result in a need 
for residential placement — 


FIGURE 17-2. The juvenile-justice system can be imagined as a funnel with 
cracks. As cases are poured into this funnel, the overwhelming majority slip out 
through these cracks back into society, leaving only a few cases to travel the 
entire length of the system. (From Connecticut Juvenile Justice Plan for 1978. 
Hartford, Conn.: Connecticut Justice Commission, 1978.) 


The second issue is the court's jurisdiction over status offenders. A status 
offense is an act that, if committed by an adult, would. not be considered 


criminal. Behaviors such as truancy, indecent or immoral conduct, running 
away, incorrigibility, and school misconduct fall into the status-offense cate- 
: gory. 
Critics of the court argue that its jurisdiction over status offenders per- 
petuates the refuge-house mentality of imposing middle-class values on 


children by punishing the ones who challenge those values. They further 
contend that the court does more harm than good in labeling these young 


people as criminals (Rector, 1979). Finally, critics point to statistics show- 
ing that, for example, in 1975 in Connecticut, of the 19,895 delinquent acts 
representing 11,192 possible hearings involving 8913 youths handled by the 
court, 12% were status offenses. Another 65% were misdemeanor charges, 
such as breach of the peace or public intoxication. Critics wonder why, if 
(as Figure 17-2 shows) nearly all young people referred to juvenile court 
will be handled outside the courtroom, with many having the ,charges 
against them dismissed, does it make sense to expend the court's limited 
resources on these young people? They argue that the court would be 
) 
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Supporters of the court and its jurisdiction over the status offender claim 
that parents need the court's help in their struggle to correct their rebel- 
lious adolescents' behavior. Proponents also argue that a poorly functioning 
family may itself endanger a young person's moral and social development. 
Without jurisdiction the court could not intervene on the young person's 
behalf (L. H. Martin & Snyder, 1976). 

The third issue is the differential treatment given female offenders. Evi- 
dence suggests that although girls are less likely than boys to be arrested for 
criminal behavior, once arrested they are dealt with more harshly. Barton’s 
(1976) review of the literature clearly shows, for instance, that: 


l. Girls are more likely than boys to be referred for status offenses involv- 
ing sexual acting out. 

2. Girls are three times more likely to be recommended for incarceration. 

3. Girls tend to receive ‘‘more severe dispositions” than boys. 


Barton’s (1976) conclusions are supported by Conway and Bogdan (1977), 
who indicate that perhaps as many as 70% of the females referred to juve- 
nile court are referred for status offenses. They also point out that the laws 
of some states permit a promiscuous girl to be incarcerated longer than a 
boy who has committed a serious felony. Conway and Bogdan conclude: 


Few incarcerated females are radicals; few are threats to the established 
order. Most are dupes of males who manipulate them to the point of social 
embarrassment. If we are not protecting society from these young girls, we 
must be expressing a Victorian demand that they be protected from their 
own stupidity [p. 134]. 


Why is a boy who loses his virginity held in esteem by friends and 
viewed indulgently by society, while a girl in the same situation is called 
loose, free with herself, an easy lay, or any of dozens of other pejorative 
phrases? It does appear to us that the court tends to view female promiscu- 
ity"unfairly in comparison with male promiscuity, making the court in a 
sense sexist. Sexism, we would argue, should not intrude on judicial matters 
(see Box 17-3). 

The last issue is whether racism permeates the juvenile-justice system. 
According to several reports, the juvenile-justice system is more likely to 
pick out Blacks, Hispanics, and other minorities for less-than-equal treat- 
ment under the law. The argument is that the police stop and search mi- 
nority adolescents before they do White adolescents and are quicker to 
arrest them and refer them to court. Once in court, these young people 
receive harsher treatment than their White counterparts. 

The evidence for these contentions is inconclusive and contradictory. 


Barton's (1976) review of the literature shows: 


l. Some studies indicate that the police refer more Blacks than Whites to 
court, but by no means does this finding remain constant. Other research 
suggests that race is not a factor. 
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2. Probation officers tend to recommend Blacks more than Whites for in- 
carceration. Whites are more likely to be referred for psychiatric exami- 


nations. 
. There seems to be no differential treatment of Black and White adoles- 


cent offenders by the courts. 


Pat was an attractive, sexually active 15-year-old whose arrest by the 
police motivated her mother to bring Pat to see us. Pat's father, a firm 


disciplinarian, had died suddenly less than a month before. Her relation- 


ship with her mother was positive. 

Her arrest occurred when the police responded to a complaint by a 
neighbor that a group of adolescent males were outside Pat's home. The 
police found several young males waiting to have sexual intercourse with 
her. They were sent home with no further action. Pat, however, was 
arrested and referred to juvenile court. 

In speaking with Pat, we saw a depressed, confused young woman 
searching for love. We believed that her father's death had precipitated 
much of her recent behavior. We did not see her as emotionally dis- 
turbed but as confused and in need of a supportive, caring environment. 
Pat's sexual activity considerably disturbed the juvenile-justice authori- 
ties, and they proceeded to adjudicate her as a delinquent. 

Not believing that this court action would be in her best interests, we 
worked out with her lawyer an arrangement with the court— not an ideal 
arrangement, in our opinion. Pat was placed on probation in a private 
coeducational school out of state. But Pat failed to last a year in the 
school. Her dismissal was related to her sexual activity. 

The probation officer was anxious at this point to commit Pat to state 
care. But we persuaded the court to return her, as we had initially encour- 
aged, to her mother's care. Over the next several months we were suc- 
cessful in helping mother and daughter deal with their grief over the 
father's death, but we made little impression on Pat's need for sexual- 
gratification. Her sexual activity did not essentially change. Nevertheless, 
we continued (at times with tremendous reluctance) to advocate her con: 
tinued freedom in the community. 

Pat graduated from high school and a local community college. She is 
presently finishing her undergraduate education. At 22, she is by her own 
account a fair student, going steady, and thinking about working. 

Frankly, we admit that our efforts to ease Pat's depression and thus 
modify her sexual activity can and should be judged mostly a failure. At 
many times we questioned our own sanity in encouraging Pat's remaining 
in the community when she made it a point to keep us vividly informed 
of her latest escapades. Nevertheless, in judging her performance today as 
a law-abiding citizen, we will observe that a small dose of maturity and 
large injections of patience can be successful. 
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The lack of convincing evidence to support the claim that race is an impor- 

tant element in arrests leads Barton to conclude that it is not a factor. 
Later work by Cohen and Kluegal (1978) helps to illuminate what factors 
Jio do influence courts. Their study of two juvenile courts revealed no evi- 
NU dence that race affects judicial decisions. Instead, they suggest that idleness 
| (that is, lack of a job or of involvement in some other productive activity) 
| “and a prior record interact to produce the harshest sentences (see Box 17-4). 


In 1980 the National Institute of Mental Health published à monograph 
by Gresham Sykes entitled The Future of Crime. T his box presents the 
conclusions of that monograph: 


Against any encouraging portents of the future of crime, we must set some 
relatively ominous signs. The failure to solve the problems of the metropo- 
lis, we have suggested, points to continuing or increasing frustration and 
consequent deviance in the form of crime. The flow of migration, both 
legal and illegal, almost certainly promises an increase in criminal behavior 
if migrants are forced into ghettos with limited opportunities for social 
mobility. Chronic unemployment, for those at all levels of the stratification 
system but particularly for those at the bottom of the social heap, may 
emerge as a stubborn problem for advanced industrial societies such as the 
United States... Fhe result is likely to be a growth in crime. 

If crimes such as murder, assault, rape, robbery, and larceny: become 
more numerous in the next several decades, a “get-tough” approach to the 
control of crime is likely to appear still more attractive. The concept of 
locking up people not to rehabilitate them but simply to prevent them 
from committing new crimes can be expected to flourish. . . . If offenses of 
the middle class also increase, perhaps forming a larger part of the total 

. crime problem or gaining a larger share of public concern, reactions to 
crime could move in new directions .... First, there is likely to be a grow- 
ing emphasis on types of deterrent sanctions thought to be especially suit- 
ed for members of the middle class, such as heavy fines and much publicity 
attached to criminal convictions. And second, it can be expected that much 
effort will be directed to prevention, by means of sophisticated accounting 
systems, electronic surveillance, computer programs constructed with an 
eye to security, etc... 

Such changes might be seen as an advance, but it must also be pointed 
out that they create the danger of a bipartite correctional system. Lower- 
class offenders, convicted of “conventional” crimes, would be subjected 
increasingly to fixed terms in prison, whereas middle-class offenders who 
have been convicted of various forms of white-collar crime would be fined 
or morally censured. It might be claimed, of course, that this is what the 
United States tends to do now [pp. 65-66, 68-69]. 


From: C. M. Sykes, The Future of Crime. National Institute of Mental 
Health, DHHS Publication No. ADM 80-912. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1980. 
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W Should adolescents 


have certain procedur- 


al rights in court? 
Should status oflenses 
be removed from the 
court's jurisdiction? 


Lewis, Balla, and Shanok (1979) have sought to explain why White 
youths are more frequently referred for psychiatric care than Black youths. 
These authors contend that Black adolescents are being deprived of proper 
psychiatric care. They found numerous situations in which a Black youth's 
behavior was dismissed as "characterologically impaired" while a White 
youth displaying the same behavior was diagnosed differently. Lewis and 
her associates contend that in an attempt to avoid racism, mental-health 
professionals are failing to diagnose the problems of Black youths accu- 
rately: : 


Many seriously psychiatrically disturbed, abused, neglected Black children 
are being channeled to correctional facilities while their White counterparts 
are more likely to be recognized as in need of help and directed toward 
therapeutic facilities. The failure of White mental health professionals to 
recognize and treat serious psychopathology when it exists in the Black de- 
linquent population accounts in part for the fact that our adult correctional 
facilities are becoming increasingly filled with members of minority groups 
[p. 60]. 


Summary 

Born in 1899 of good intentions, the juvenile court was to be a protective 
parent, helpful friend, and provider of justice. Over the years some but not 
all juvenile courts lost sight of these admirable goals. Court excesses were 
challenged in the landmark 1967 Gault case. In the Cault decision the U. S. 
Supreme Court extended to young people the protection of the Constitu- 
tion. 

At the same time revisionist views of the entire juvenile-justice system 
began to appear in greater numbers than ever before and to command 
greater attention than ever before. The concepts of deviancy and labeling 
emerged into the spotlight. The questions of who is delinquent, how much 
delinquency exists, whether status offenders should be tried in court, and 
whether the courts are sexist and/or racist were addressed, albeit at times 
inconclusively. The questions of whether crime can be prevented and 
whether social deviants can be treated are the last questions to be ad- 
dressed in this chapter. 


Can Delinquency Be Treated or Prevented? 


The question of whether adolescent criminals can be treated rests on the 
individual's concept of delinquency. Depending on that conceptual frame- 
work, different solutions to the problem of adolescent crime can be recom- 
mended. Those who advocate a strict psychological interpretation of delin- 
quency, for instance, argue for treatment approaches that focus on the 
individual and/or the individual’s family. 

The complete range of therapies (individual, group, family, and so on) 
has been used at one time or another with delinquent populations, but all 
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have failed in varying degrees. Offer and his colleagues (1979) suggest that 
the failure of therapeutic approaches is partly related to inappropriate psy- 


chodynamic assessments. They feel that the impulsive delinquent is best 
treated in occupational, educational or other specific settings. Essential to 
the successful treatment of the impulsive delinquent is the setting of firm 
limits on behavior and the development of the ability to delay gratification. 


They suggest that the narcissistic delinquent needs to be able to maintain 


his or her self-image while in treatment. Use of the surrounding environ- 
ment to keep the self-concept intact should be allowed. The depressed/ 
borderline delinquent benefits most from an insight-oriented, individual 
approach. The focus of treatment should be on understanding and on com- 
pensating for the loneliness he or she experiences. The empty/borderline 


delinquent benefits from the same approach but may need medication as 
well to relieve depression. 


' Family-therapy proponents emphasize that nearly all psychological theo- 
ries stress the importance of the family as the primary socializer of the 
child. Although this influence diminishes as the child grows older, it never- 
theless continues throughout adolescence. They argue that when a family 
experiences dysfunction, its members are likely to become dysfunctional as | 
well. When an adolescent is in a dysfunctional state, the chances of crimi- 
nal behavior increase. The efforts of family therapists to reestablish cooper- 
ative, supportive family units are thus likely to decrease adolescent misbe- 
havior. 

There are, however, disturbing reports that psychological interventions 
may be more destructive than constructive for young people. For example, 
Joan McCord (1978) examined the life histories of 506 men who had been 
involved as children in the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. This study 
began in 1935 with several hundred boys described by schools, churches, or 
other organizations as "average" or "difficult" children. Some of these boys 
were used as a control group. The other boys and their families received 
visits from counselors for almost five years. The families were encouraged 
to call on the counselor for help when problems occurred, and “family 
problems [became] the focus of attention for nearly one-third of the treat- 
ment group" (p. 284). The treatment group received all kinds of services, 
ranging from tutorial help and medical care to summer-camp scholarships 
and involvement with Scouting. Meanwhile, the control group received no 
such offers of help and participated only in providing information about 
themselves. 
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the men in the treatment group. had committed more crimes, showed more 
signs of alcoholism and serious mental illness, had a higher incidence of 
high blood pressure or heart conditions, had jobs with lower prestige, were 
less satisfied with their jobs, and died younger than the men in the control 
group. If anything positive can be said about the project, it is that the men 
in the treatment group fondly remembered their counselors. 

There are several possible reasons for the treatment group's experiencing 
more problems than the control group did. McCord (1978) speculates that 
interacting with adults whose values are different from their parents’ values 
creates later conflicts in children. Perhaps intervention breeds dependence, 
or perhaps “the program [generated]... high expectations that later in life 
could not be fulfilled.” Finally, it may not matter whether children are 
“average” or “difficult”; if they are given special help, they will eventually 
believe that they need special help—another example of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

Deviance theorists would support McCord's (1978) last observation. 


They would contend that by visiting these families and offering services, 
the counselors labeled these children as deviants. This argument is illustrat- 


ed by the following dialogue between a fictional mother and son in the 
control group of the Cambridge-Somerville study: 


Son: Mom, why can't I go to camp like Johnny? 

Mother: You know we don't have the money. Times are hard, ‘Tim. 

Son: How come he gets to go, then? 

Mother: Well, now, Tim, you know they got problems. You see that 
fellow visit them, don't you? He's the one that's got the money for him to 
go. Now you just wash up and get ready for dinner. Do you hear me, 
Timothy? 

Son: [still want to go— problems or no problems. 


“Labeling occurs not only in children's acceptance of their condition of 
helplessness but in their neighbors' attachment of the label to them. Some 
of the implications of this theory for the treatment and prevention of delin- 
quency are: 


l. Benign neglect or radical nonintervention should be practiced as far as 
possible in cases of delinquency. Delinquency is inevitable. Most young 
people will commit illegal acts sometime during adolescence, but few 
become adult criminals. Many studies indicate that adolescent crime is 
highest between the ages of 13 and 16 but drops off rapidly after that 
age, whether or not a young person has been “treated” (Rahav, 1977). 
The point of the benign-neglect or radical-nonintervention position is to 

- do as little as possible to treat delinquents differently from their nonde- 
linquent peers. 

: As many young people as possible should be diverted away from the 
juvenile-court system and into the least stigmatizing program available. 
The position of the deviance theorist is that the juvenile-justice system 
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is the most stigmatizing of the alternatives. Community-based programs 
are less so and should be used whenever possible. 

3. Because juveniles are singled out for special sanctions under the laws 
governing status offenses, the jurisdiction of the court should be limited. 
The argument here is that by limiting the court's jurisdiction to criminal 
cases and referring status offenders to community-based programs, the 
least amount of damage by labeling is done to the adolescent. 


Structural-disorganization theorists would contend that while an adoles- 
cent may have personal problems and may be stigmatized by association, it 
is poverty and inequality that have produced these conditions. Poverty and 
inequality deprive a young person of the means to achieve the material and 
social standards that have come to be associated with middle-class life. This 
deprivation produces the frustration that results in criminal activity. Cor- 
recting these social injustices demands direct social-action programs and 
policies to provide equality of opportunity. Some of the implications of this 
mode! fon the 1resUBentRacsruven imager ea Tene irre: 

| —l. All children should have the same chance at a good education. Educa- 
tional opportunities can.be equalized in a number of ways, some of 
which are equalization of per-pupil expenditures across communities, 
busing to achieve socioeconomic integration, federal aid for special re- 
medial programs for all economically disadvantaged children, and affir- 
mative-action enrollment programs for both undergraduate and graduate 
students at colleges and universities. 

_— 2. Housing and job opportunities should be equalized. Examples of pro- 
grams to accomplish this goal are the current affirmative-action hiring 
and housing programs. 

— 3. Job-training and skills-improvement programs should be provided. Such 
programs as CETA (Comprehensive Employment and Training Act) 
and the provision of federal youth-employment funds are examples of 
past attempts to achieve equal opportunity in these areas. 


"Social-control theorists believe that if delinquency is to be controlled, the 


systems responsible for socializing the young person must be improved. It - 

dhak failure to pr provide adequate supervision and to instill the proper 

moral values in young people that encourages delinquency. Some of the 
implications of this theory for the treatment and prevention of delinquency 
are: a. MEER NR .— 

l. The child-rearing practices of the family should be improved in ways 
that will develop greater self-control in the child. 

2. Close identification with school, church, and other socially approved 
organizations should be encouraged in adolescents, since these organiza- 
tions have value structures that discourage deviance. 

3. The jurisdiction of the juvenile-justice authorities should be strength- 
ened. If more power is given to the court and the police, young people 
will gain greater respect for the law. 
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W The McCord study 
offers a negative view of 
counseling for young 
people. What would you 
do in your work with 
young people to ensure 
that they are not harmed 
by your counseling ef- 
forts? If you had only 
limited funds, which one 
of these strategies would 
you pursue to decrease 
delinquency? Why? 


We are not strictly aligned with any one of these three perspectives on 
delinquency. Our experience suggests that different elements of each per 
spective can be useful with different adolescents in trouble. We most 
strongly advocate that the least restrictive setting and the Teast stigmatizing 
approach be used in juvenile cases. We firmly believe in equalizing access 
to a good education, decent housing, vocational training, and jobs. We 
believe that the family needs to be strengthened as an institution. We do 
not agree that police or court jurisdiction over young people should be 
strengthened. Finally, we believe in the value of counseling, particularly 
family counseling, in spite of the disturbing findings of the McCord (1978) 
study. We believe that, in a time of need, extending a little friendly help 
that encourages independence and self-determination has value. 


see ell 
Major Points to Remember 


l. Delinquency was redefined during the early 1800s to apply to a more 
limited number of people. Most often these were new immigrants 
whose ethnic background, customs, and religion differed from those of 
the established community. 

2. As the number of youths considered to be delinquents grew, society 
responded in a variety of ways. One of the most original was "placing 
out," or putting young immigrants, often without their parents' knowl- 
edge, on west-bound trains. 

3. Several theories have been proposed to account for criminal behavior. 
These include biological, psychological, social-control, and deviance ex- 
planations of crime. 

4. Prior to the establishment of the juvenile court in 1899, age determined 
whether a young person was considered responsible for a criminal act. 

5. Views differ on whether the juvenile court was established to promote 
a "parental" system of justice or to ensure that young people were 
sufficiently disciplined for their misbehavior. 

6. The delinquent is often described in studies as having identity prob- 
lems or as being neurotic or pathological. T'he delinquent's family is seen 
as inconsistent, uncaring, or hostile. T'hese findings must be viewed with 
caution because research shows that many emotionally healthy young 
people from stable, caring families engage in delinquency. 

7. The enormous popular support for the juvenile court was shattered by 
the 1967 Gault case, in which abuses of the court were revealed and 
certain constitutional protections were extended by the U.S. Supreme 

.. Court to young people charged with a crime. 

8. An outcome of the controversy over the juvenile court's handling of 
young people was a new understanding of juvenile crime. Old»notions 
on who commits crimes and the fairness with which the law is applied, 
PET in regard to females and minorities, were reexamined and 
revised. 
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There are several strategies for treating or preventing delinquency. 
These include therapy, benign neglect or radical nonintervention, and 
strengthening of social control. Disturbingly, therapeutic interventions 
were found, in one famous study, to do more harm than good. 


. The prevention of delinquency involves changing the systems (commu- 


nity, school, and family) that fail to meet the social and emotional needs 
of young people, while at the same time attempting to promote the 
social competency of youth. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 


- Who are Dorothy Cale, Huckleberry than do community-based studies? 

Finn, and Nick Adams, and what do they - Are runaways more delinquent than 
have in common? their nonrunaway peers? 

- Historically, what factors influenced our - What factors differentiate the lives of 
society to look benevolently upon the the runaway, the throwaway, and the 
runaway? home-bound adolescent? For that matter, 

- Why could Huckleberry Finn be consid what are runaways and throwaways? 
ered an "emerging man"? - Under what circumstances do most run 

- What meaning would the statement “So aways return? Is their experience enjoy 
long as free land exists, the opportunity able? Who runs more— males or females? 
for competency exists" have for run - Can you think of any conditions that 
aways? would make you sell dope or prostitute 

- [s running away a sign of mental health vourself to survive? What would those 
or illness? conditions be? 

e Why do studies us 
ing incarcerated 


populations reveal 

higher levels of dys | e 
functional behav CHAPTER 
ior—which are then 23 

attributed to some Runaways and T hrowaways 
target behavior 
(running away) 


This year at least 500,000 and perhaps as many as 1 million young 


people will leave their homes. For some adolescents, running away 
will be a short-term romantic foray into a Tom Sawyer series of ad- 
ventures ending when either boredom or an empty wallet dictates a 
return home. For others, it will be a desperate action to escape from 
family, school, or community crises with which they cannot cope. For 
still others, leaving home represents the only option; whether through 
implicit or explicit messages, these young people have learned that 
their families no longer want them. 

In this chapter we will examine running away from a number of 
different perspectives. From the writings of such American novelists 
as James Fenimore Cooper, Mark Twain, and Ernest Hemingway and 
from à broader historical viewpoint, we will trace the meaning of 
running away and its significance to both a new and a maturing na: 
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tion. We will examine the research that has been undertaken in an attempt 
to explain why young people leave home. Finally, we will look at the impli- 
cations of these studies to reunite families and for the promotion of positive 
family environments. 


A Historical Perspective on Running Away 


We noted in Chapter 11 the lengths to which the early settlers of New 
England went to keep their offspring on the farm. The practice of delaying 
gifts of land to sons until their mid-20s (but still retaining legal title to it) 
proved to be a successful way to dampen, if only temporarily, young peo- 
ple's desire to establish an independent life. However, with the coming of 
the second generation and an increase in ministers (an essential ingredient 
in establishing a new community), the door to obtaining other land was 
opened, and the young were free to settle and resettle at will. 

This new nation, with its different ideas, relished these young people 
who seized opportunity and followed it wherever it might lead. One of 
these, for instance, was a young fellow named John Levy. This lad, born in 
the West Indies just before 1800, was supposed to become a carpenter, but 
he became a sailor instead. His experiences on the high seas included rob- 
bery by pirates, abduction for war service by the British navy, and deser- 
tion from the same service. Settling into a quieter life, Levy became a 
pottery merchant and relocated to Boston at the advanced age of 20 (Kett, 
1977). There are countless other tales, some truthful, others more fiction 
than fact, of young lads who—like Benjamin Franklin or Davy Crockett— 
defied parental authority to seize the moment. Certainly, some failed. Oth- 
ers, as did Franklin and Crockett, found success and acclaim. 

American fiction reflects this indulgent attitude toward running away. 
Whether the character is Cooper's Natty Bumppo, Twain’s Huckleberry 
Finn, or Hemingway’s Nick Adams, most American writers portray leaving 
home as a sensible solution to seemingly unsolvable problems. The reader 
of the Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, for instance, can understand 
Huck’s reasons for escaping from the cruelty of his drunken father when no 
other avenue is open to him: 


The judge and the widow went to law to get the court to take me away 
from him and let one of them be my guardian; but it was a new judge that 
had just come, and he didn't know the old man; so he said courts mustn't 
interfere and separate families if they could help it; said he'd druther not take 
a child away from its father (Clemens, 1884, p. 42]. 


Thus, Huck's faking of his own death and running away are an acceptable 
way out of intolerable life circumstances. 

Similarly, the reader empathizes with Hemingway's Nick Adams in his 
decision to escape from the game wardens after him for poaching. Nick's - 
journey to the Italian front in World War I is accepted by the reader as a 
way in which a young man can mature into an adult. 
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W Divide the class into 
several groups and ask 
each group to list young 
fictitional and real-life 
individuals who ran 
away from home, to- 
gether with the circum- 
stances behind their do- 
ing so. Then share the 


lists and consider wheth- 


er running away was à 
healthy or an unhealthy 
response in each situa- 
Lion. 
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And the reader invariably agrees with Cooper's Natty Bumppo that civi- 
lization and nature do not mix. Though Natty is no longer a young man 
when he rüris afoul of the law, he has remained so in spirit. He has always 
behaved honestly, truthfully, and in harmony with nature, but he gets into 
trouble when he kills a deer out of season with his musket (named, appro- 
priately enough, Killdeer). His punishment by the authorities for killing the 
deer stands in sharp contrast to his earlier experiences, when his skills in 
the woods and as a scout earned him such names as Deerslayer, La Longue 
Carabine, Hawkeye, and Pathfinder. This experience and the death of his 
once noble, now alcoholic Indian companion, Chingachgook, convince Nat- 
ty that the selfish exploitation of nature by White settlers is not for him, 
and he becomes a voluntary outcast following the wilderness westward. 

These three brief references to American literature only serve to illus- 
trate the hundreds of stories in print and on stage, film, and television that 
have contributed to our appreciation of the runaway—an appreciation of 
the promise of adventure the circus holds for young boys; an appreciation 
of the reasons why a young girl with a dog named “Toto” would leave 
home. In each of these stories, civilization intrudes on or smothers the 
natural instincts of the individual. The hero or heroine in each tale comes 
to face a realization that to remain with or to attempt to challenge the 
status quo will most assuredly result in their own personal destruction. The 
choice is clear, Huck paddles away in a canoe; Nick enlists in the army; 
Natty starts for the great plains; and Dorothy with her little dog “Toto” 
flees from home to destinations unknown. | 

A major reason for this benevolent attitude toward runaways was the 
availability of land. The sheer vastness of North America meant that suc- 
cess was rooted not in people’s past lives but in their intentions. With 
certain exceptions (women and Blacks), land was available to anyone who 
wanted it, and productivity was limited only by the size of the available 
work force. 

The influence of land on the beliefs of early Americans was remarkable. 
Some writers have suggested that the availability of land discouraged the 
rise of a noble class. Others have suggested that being thousands of miles 
away from “corrupted” Europe offered the promise of a society free from 
foreign entanglements. To Americans, these facts meant only one thing— 
opportunity. The streets might not be paved with gold, but this new coun- 
try offered the chance to achieve. The historian Frederick Jackson Turner 
expressed this view when he described the West as a “relief valve" for 
those unhappy with life as it was. The West, Turner observed, encouraged 
opportunity and movement, “so long as free land exists, the opportunity for 
competency exists" (Turner, 1892, cited in Hofstadter, 1968; p. 52). 

This view was widely supported by the populace. In fact, as we discussed 
in the previous chapter, many social reformers put this belief into practice 
by shipping young people out of Eastern cities. In the West, it was thought, 


W Can you think of any 
other social, cultural, or 
economic forces that 
may have helped to 
shape the early benevo- 


lent attitude toward run- 


aways? 
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young people would be purged of their association with crime, their par- 
ents, and Europe. The new product would be uniquely American. 

Because individuality and ingenuity were widely believed to be the 
unique features separating the New World from.the Old, it is understand- 
able that the runaway was not viewed harshly. With limitless opportunities 
available to the resourceful, the runaway joined the thousands of other 
runaways (immigrants) from Europe in search of a new life (Brenner, 1970; - 
Libertoff, 1980). : 

However, this tolerant attitude gradually changed. From the middle of 
the 19th century on, society increasingly viewed adolescents as consumers 
rather than contributors. With this redefinition of their status came in- 
creasing dependence on the family for support (see Chapter 11). Society's 
perception of the runaway changed as society itself changed. With the 
close of the frontier and the replacement of the virtue of individuality by 
obedience to an increasingly structured society, running away became an 
unacceptable response to pressure. In the next section we will examine 
some perspectives on the forces that induce running away. 


Theoretical Perspectives on the Causes of Running Away 


There are several definitions of the term runaway. The one we will use is 
"a youth between the ages of 10 and 17, inclusive, who has been absent 


they may turn to the school or friends for support and understanding, for 
allegiance and commitment. If the peer group is nonconforming or the 
school environment is hostile or rejecting, the resulting increase in alien- 
ation may set the stage for flight from home. 

The alternative-values model (Adams and Munro, 1979) is not far re- 
moved from strain theory. According to this model, runaways may be 
searching for new value structures and for meaning in society. As in an 
earlier time, leaving home reflects not only disillusionment with the status 
quo but hope that a new world filled with opportunity awaits those willing 
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to take the risk. The problem for these young people “is the demands of 
society on individuals for systematization, conformity, and reduction of self 
to a piece of the system" (Adams and Munro, 1979, p. 366). This view 
would be supported by our friend Huckleberry, who in his memoirs recalls 
the following confrontation with Miss Watson: 


She worked me middling hard for about an hour, and then the widow made 
her ease up. I couldn't stood it much longer. Then for an hour it was deadly 
dull, and 1 was fidgety. Miss Watson would say, "Dont put your feet up 
there, Huckleberry;" and "dont scrunch up like that, Huckleberry—set up 
straight;" and pretty soon she would say, “Don’t gap and stretch like that, 
Huckleberry— why don't you try to behave?” Then she told me all about the 
bad place, and I said I wished I was there. She got mad, then, but I didn't 
mean no harm. All I wanted was to go somewheres; all I wanted was a change 
(Clemens, 1884, p. 19]. 


Huck Finn can be viewed as an "emerging man." Such individuals have a 
value system geared toward searching for meaning in the here and now. 
The motivation of the emerging man in leaving home is to seek a more 
tranquil and emotionally satisfying life than the present one. The values of 


This year an estimated 500,000 to 1 million young people will leave home. 


B What similarities are 
there in the perspectives 
discussed in this section? 
How do they differ? Can 
these perspectives be in- 
tregrated into one expla- 
nation? 
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the “established man” emphasize such characteristics as autonomy, individ- 
ual rights, and responsibility. For these individuals, leaving home is run- 
ning away from an opposing value system that has generated conflict and 
hate (Adams & Looft, 1977; Adams & Munro, 1979). 


In contrast to the strain and alternative-values explanations, control the- 


ory (Adams, 1980b) suggests that the runaway has failed to internalize so- 


cially acceptable behavioral norms. In control theory this internalization - 


insulates à youth from those situations or individuals associated with devi- 


———— ————M—— 


ant behavior. If internalization has not occurred, the young person is likely 
internalization has 


to engage i engage in criminal behavior or such deviant acts as running away. Advo- » 
cátes of control theory contend that weak bonds to family, school, work, or 
the general community coupled with exposure to deviant behavior increase 
the probability of a youth's leaving home. Thus, the early socialization of 
runaways produced a weak commitment to conventional norms and a low 
level of integration into conventional social groups and institutions (Bren- 
nan et al., 1978). 

A last perspective for explaining the runaway's behavior is the deindivid- 
uation model (Adams & Munro, 1979), in which young people leave home 
to find out who they are. This need to discover one's being results from 
feelings of rootlessness and purposelessness. 

From these perspectives an idea of the possible degree of pathology in - 
the action of running away begins to emerge. In the strain and alternative- 
values models, external pressures induce young people to leave home. Be- 
cause the pressures are environmental, these models do not imply that the 
young person is emotionally disturbed. In contrast, control theory suggests 
that a lack of internal restraints encourages running away. The deindivi- 
duation model, though it does not deny environmental influences, focuses 
primarily on the individual's feelings of helplessness and worthlessness. 
Thus, in the last two models psychological dynamics are the main cause of 
running away. In the next section we will examine some of the research 
findings supporting or refuting each of these positions. 


Psychological and Sociological Research on Runaways and Throwaways 


The psychological literature overwhelmingly su supports the idea that run- 
ning away is a strong indicator of of severe emotional problems. For example, 
a study of 300 runaway boys in a state training school showed them to be 
friendless, immature, timid, and feeling inadequate and rejected (Jenkins, 
1971). Additional evidence for this position comes from a number of other 
clinical studies (D. Jones & Labarre, 1977; Jorgenson, Thornburg, & Wil- 
liams, 1980; Leventhal, 1963) in which running away is viewed as a psycho- 
pathological disorder manifested in the anxious, impulsive, hostile behavior 
of the young people these clinicians see in treatment centers. 

For example, the findings of a 30-year follow-up study (O’Neal & Lee, 
1959) of former child-guidance-clinic patients who had been diagnosed as 
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' schizophrenic support a psychopathological interpretation of running away. 
- [n this study runaways exhibited more antisocial behavior—specifically, 
. incorrigibility, delinquency, lying, and violence—than did nonrunaways. 
` The researchers concluded that running away is one indication of an emo- 
| tionally disturbed individual. d ! 
Case-stud eporis Tend additional support o rer observations. In an 
"rt from the ‘Travelers’ Aid Society (M. Coldberg, 1972), run- 
aways were found to have encountered multiple problems, including prob- 
lems with school, alcohol abuse, and delinquency. This evidence and clini- 
cal observations showed runaways to be dependent, hostile, impulsive 
loners who tend to exaggerate their importance, education, or skills. Having 
been rejected by society, they in turn reject society and practice a here-and- 
now type of lifestyle. According to this study, many of these individuals 
show signs of strong sociopathic or borderline/latent schizophrenic person- 
ality disorders. 
A more recent study (L. Olson, Liebow, Mannino, & Shore, 1980) found 
evidence of increased personal and social dysfunction in. former runaways. 
This TZ-year follow-up study of former runaways was “a series of 14 select- 
ed case studies rather than a study with a sample size of 14 . . . with conclu- 
sions that are not so much generalizations as hunches and speculations— 
drawn directly from 44 intensive interviews—about runaway outcomes and 
the processes associated with them" (p. 185). 
Those “hunches” are that former runaways who left home more than 
once continue to view their parents as harsh and unfeeling. Former run- 
Ye) 9/9») aways' education is more limited and their options in later life more con- 
Deo stricted than those of nonrunners. Finally, former middle-class runaways 
AY appear to pay a higher price for their behavior in later life than do working- 
J class individuals: “other things being equal . . . they are more likely to expe- 
AA rience deeper personal, emotional, and psychological problems and to make 
the least successful and least satisfying adjustment to adult life” (L. Olson 
et al., 1980, p. 186). The authors believe the reason is_that_middle-class 
runners experience a larger social-class “fall” than do working-class run- 
ners. This fall translates into the interruption of education and the disrup- 
tion of social-class contacts. Eu TD 
f in an examination of nearly 3000 parent ratings of the 


` 


As a final note, 1 
behavior of young people referred for counseling (Edelbrock, 1980), run- 
ning away seemed to be symptomatic of increased psychopathology. Ac- 

—córding to this study, the runaway is anywhere from 5 to 30 times more 
likely to be referred for mental-health services than the nonrunaway. Fur- 
ther, running away significantly correlates with such other dysfunctional 
behavior as substance abuse, delinquency, Violations of school attendance 
rules, and incorrigible misbehavior at home. These findings led to the con- 
clusion that “a substantial portion of runaway youths may be in need of 

. comprehensive and perhaps long-term mental health services" (p. 224). 
Findings such as these tend to confirm the view that the prognosis for 
runaways in treatment is poor (Leventhal, 1963). 
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Reports on the delinquent behavior of runaways further strengthen these 
findings. Hildebrand (1963), for instance, suggests that the runaway “is 


often the seed of the future felon" (p. 215) and warns parents to be con- 
cerned over their children's leaving home because he believes it to be an 
indicator of future delinquent activity. Hildebrand's work, the finding that 
runaway delinquents have the least-organized personality of delinquent 
groups (Jenkins-& Boyer, 1968), and the finding that runaways have more 
contacts with the police and a higher incidence of drug abuse than non- 
runaways (H. Stierlin, 1973) would seem to lend credibilityto the American 
Psychiatric Association’s decision to include a runaway category under con- 
duct disorders in the Diagnostic Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders III 
(1980). " 

It would seem from what we have discussed so far that there is wide- 
spread agreement about runaways and their emotional problems, but that is 
not so. An equally large body of work that can be broadly described as the 


sociological literature contradicts these findings. Essentially, all of this ma- 
terial views running away as a healthy response to the pressures of a diffi- 
cult home situation or simply as an adventure. 

Ambrosino (1971), for instance, suggests that many young people leave 
home for adventure, fun, and freedom. This romantic view is shared by 
others (for example, Chapman, 1975), who see running away as not moti- 
vated by any deep emotional problems but as one of Western society's rites 
of passage for today's adolescents. Ambrosino.does, however, suggest that a 
poor home environment may be a major contributor to the wise decision to 
flee. In this sense, running away is the healthiest response a young person 
can make when faced with an intolerable family situation. Indeed, leaving 
home may show a great deal of insight into the family (Bock & English, 
1973). 

The literature on throwaways (or, as street workers would call them, 
disposable youngsters) is in much greater agreement (Cullotta, 19793; J. 
Stierlin, 1974). Parents are seen as no longer interested in or concerned 
about their children. A parent may be ostracizing the young person as à 
‘result of the sudden discovery of some taboo behavior, such as “‘an incestu- 
ous relationship with the other parent, a brother, or a sister" (Cullotta, 
1979a; p. 113). The reason may be continued misbehavior, such as drug 
abuse. Or the parents may simply be totally indifferent for no particular 
reason. 

Can these differences in the literature on runaways be resolved? Is run- 
ning away symptomatic of emotional disturbance and/or of latent criminal 
tendencies? Is running away a sign of maturity—a so-called rite of passage? 
Or is it an attempt to find meaning in life? 

It has been pointed out (Adams & Munro, 1979; Brennan et al., 1978) 
that sample selection can be a major influence on the researcher's view of 
running-away. Most of the studies in the psychological literature were un- 
dertaken with subjects who were in psychiatric hospitals, detention homes, 
or in some other confinement situation. It is reasonable to question whether 
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the act of running away alone precipitated these young people’s problems 
or whether running away may have been merely a minor event in compari- 
son to one or several other, more serious problems. This approach might 
lead one to conclude that while most troubled young people run away, not 
all runaways are troubled. 
The sociological literature suffers from the same problem. Samples for 
these studies were drawn mainly from noncoerced, noncorrectional sources, 
such as street agencies and counterculture settings. The likelihood of find- 
ing better-adjusted young people in these settings would seem to be sub- 
stantially higher. Other problems affecting both types of research include 
| the lack of a consistent definition of what constitutes runaway behavior and 
methodological problems in the preexperimental or ex post facto designs of 
nearly every study (Adams & Munro, 1979; Brennan et al., 1978; Walker, 
1976). 

Nevertheless, certain consistent findings do appear (see Figure 18-1). For 
example, about half of the young people who run away do not run far but 
stay in the general vicinity of home (Nye, 1980a, 1980b; Nye & Edelbrock, 
1980; Shellow, Schamp, Liebow, & Unger, 1967; Tobias, 1970). Most run no 
hi? farther than a friend’s or relative’s home (Brennan et al., 1978; Nye & 

Edelbrock, 1980). Most stay away for just a brief time; many are gone only 

overnight (Nye, 1980a, 1980b; Tobias, 1970). Only a minority run away 
bee three times, and most run away without companions (Shellow et 
al., 1967). | 

There is some evidence that the older a runaway is, the more likel he or 

she is to stay away longer. This same over-16 age group is also likely to 
cover greater distances. Finally, running away is rarely well planned. Most 
decisions to leave are made on the spur of the moment when emotions are 
apparently running high (Gullotta, 1979a; Shellow et al., 1967). 
Much less information is available on throwaways. Our experience sug: 
gests that these young people travel much farther and stay away much 
longer than runaways. They are much more likely to have left home before 
and to have made a conscious decision to leave. The same group is more 
likely to engage in more serious illegal behaviors than the runaway (Cul- 
lotta, 19792). : 

One study that does shed new light on the runaway is the Opinion Re- 
search Center's National Statistical Survey on Runaway Youth (1976). In- 
volving almost 14,000 homes containing young people between the ages of 
10 and 17 and using in-depth interviews with the parents and their children 
whenever possible, the study suggests that between 500,000 and 650,000 
young people run away each year. The runaway youths viewed themselves 
as having poor peer relationships, low academic aspirations, poor self- 
images, and problems in their relationships with their teachers and parents. 
These young people also reported strong nonconformist attitudes. These 
findings certainly encourage a view that runaways experience considerable 
problems in living but do not necessarily suggest pathology. 


Noto 
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Finally, it does appear true that runaways engage in illegal activity. But, 
again, is that activity a reflection of lifelong criminal behavior or, as Justice 
and Duncan (1976) point out, the "aftermath of running away rather than 
the antecedent to it"? As they observe: 


Runaways are generally exposed to drugs and crime far more as runaways 
than they were while still at home, and stealing or selling drugs is often the 
most available means of obtaining money for food and shelter after running 
away.... Furthermore, when a runaway is caught by the police and thus 
brought into contact with the supposedly corrective influence of the juvenile 
justice system, the probability that he/she will engage in further delinquent 
behavior is actually increased rather than decreased. ... There is also evi- 
dence indicating that confinement in a juvenile institution increases the 
probability of involvement with drug abuse [p. 366]. 


Sex l 
Girls 47% N 4X Boys 53% 


More than 6 mos. 1-6 mos. | week] mo. 3daysl week — 1-3 days | day 


Length of Run 
FIGURE 18-1. A profile of the runaway. 
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FIGURE 18-1. Continued 
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FIGURE 18-1. Continued 
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Other Relative, friend Police Parents Own initiative 


Who Returns the Runaways 


Violent Negative Positive Neutral 


Experiences on the Road 
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(Time away from home may be a major determinant of the criminal activ- 
ity of runaways (Brennan et al., 1978). The longer a young person is on the 
road, the more difficult it becomes to survive. The more difficult it is to 
survive, the more likely it is that the runaway will sell drugs, steal, or 
engage in prostitution in order to survive. 

For the throwaway, the probability of illegal activity is greatly increased. 
Wi Invite a local youth Without financial resources or support systems, the throwaway is placed in 
officer and the director the harshest of all survival situations. These young people are particularly 
of a shelter for runaways vulnerable to engaging in activities that promise quick money and lots of it. 
to class and explore their Few legitimate activities offer these possibilities. (See Box 18-1.) 
views on the issues dis- "To summarize this section, there is considerable disagreement in the 
cussed in this section. . : 
| literature about the runaway. Many of the problems are the result of biased 
Consider whether run- i : 
nido aaisa cite M research samples. Whether runaways are future felons is subject to debate. 
Though it is true that some runaways engage in illegal activity, it may be 


passage; how throw- rien , : 
aways are different from less the product of a criminal mind than of the need to survive. Finally, 


runaways; and how run- throwaways have fewest emotional and material resources. These young 
aways and throwaways people are the most likely ones to engage in illegal activity in order to 
are handled in your com- survive. The influence of the family on running away will be discussed 
munity. ext. 


An attractive blonde of about 17, Ann called one of the authors on the 
advice of a police officer, who threatened to arrest her for soliciting if she 
did not. She needed money. She dismissed any suggestions of any type of 
help other than temporary financial support. We spent time over coffee 
talking about why she needed money, and she remarked sarcastically, 
“You know, I need a place to sleep for a night or two before I push on. 
Some money for food, cigarettes, and some other stuff. Look, Pll take it 
from you, honey, or from somebody else.” We agreed that the YWCA 
was an acceptable place to stay. I gave her the name of a restaurant where 
she could charge her meals to me. 

In that brief time over cups of coffee, I learned that she was moving 
from Boston to Florida. “It’s warm there, you know,” she said. But the 
weather was not the only reason. A falling out with her “man” had made 
Boston unhealthy. When I asked her what she would do in the future, she 
said, “I don't know. I'll do something.” When I asked about home, her 
answer was emotional but to the point: "Look, I was a bastard. My mom 
slept around with guys, you see. And when I got more interesting than 
her, I got kicked out. Just that simple." 

Without family or friends, Ann's opportunities were few. With her 
poor education and free spirit, her chances of obtaining a well-paying job 
were almost nonexistent. At $25 to $100 a trick, prostitution offered a 
quick way to earn the money she needed to survive. 
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Family Relationships 
Family relationships are an important factor in running away. Many studies 
report problems not only between parents and runaways but between the 
parents themselves. Home life in these studies is described as tense and 
strife ridden (Blood & D'Angelo, 1974; Brennan et al., 1978; Johnson & 
Carter, 1980; Tobias, 1970). 

Additional evidence to support these findings can be found in the Opin- 
ion Research Center's National Statistical Survey on Runaway Youth 
(1976). Among the findings are that the parents of runaways make fewer 
positive comments about their children, have more drinking problems, and 
engage in more physical abuse of their children than do the parents of 
nonrunaways. The latter are more actively involved in a constructive sense 
in their children's lives. These parents report that they are willing to help 
with schoolwork and that they take part in their children's activities. They 
also report that the lines of communication between adolescent and parent 
remain open. 

According to a study of the issue of parental control (Wolk & Brandon, 71 
1977), the parents of runaways are unable to exercise effective supervision. 
Parents of runaway male adolescents seem unable to control them, while 
parents of runaway female adolescents tend to overcontrol and punish 
them. This inability to supervise properly tends to produce a long series of 
confrontations between parents and adolescents (Gottlieb & Chafetz, 
1977). In the end, unable to resolve their differences, the female adolescent 
runs to escape overcontrol (see Box 18-2), and the male runs because of his 
development of immature and nonadaptive behaviors. . A 


Two Models of Runaways and Throwaways 


Two models have been proposed as explanations for the relationship be- 
tween parents-and runaways or throwaways. In the first (Gullotta, 19793), 


rihning away is viewed “as a conflict between parent and child over a 
social control issue" (p. 115). The seemingly minor events that result in a 
young person's desire to leave home suggest that the major difficulty facing 
the family is a lack of trust and security. Thus, “disobedience over minor 
issues displaces the really significant issues, allowing for the displacement 
of intense anger to areas less likely to unsettle an already weak family 
structure" (p. 113). 

In this model a lack of communication between parents and adolescents 
is the crucial factor in running away. The members of such families are 
temporarily estranged. Young people see their parents as unwilling to listen 
and as unable or unwilling to understand them. Parents, on the other hand, 
see their children as disrespectful, disobedient, and ungrateful. Because 
both parents and adolescents are uncertain about their roles in the family, 
each is unwilling to risk sharing. It is a fear of rejection, not a lack of caring, 
“that paralyzes both parent and sibling and leads to subsequent conflict and 
struggle” (Gullotta, 1979a, p. 113) and to finally running away. 
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A skinny, fuzzy-haired sophomore in a suburban New Jersey school, Joan 
had a boyfriend—her first. As is often the case, her parents did not ap- 
prove of him. "He's a bum, a no-good, probably uses drugs" had become 
her father's favorite line at the dinner table. Her mother continually 
warned, “If you get pregnant, don't expect to come back here." “Real 
neat,” Joan said through her tears. “And these are my parents! I’ve hardly 
even kissed Ricky, and we've been going out for a month." 

Until this new friendship in Joan's life, she and her parents had been 
getting along pretty well. She admitted that they were a little overprotec- 
tive. Mom still like to help pick out her clothes, and Dad saw her as his 
little girl, but as Joan observed, “We got along real good." But lately, 
since Ricky, they were not. Arguments were frequent, and Joan began to 
feel that her parents no longer loved her or cared about her. Because 
Ricky was not welcome at her house, Joan met him at friends’ homes and 
at school. Her increased absence from home on nonschool nights fueled 
her father's anger and suspicions about the corrupting influence Ricky 
was having on his little girl and her mother's belief that Joan's virginity 
was in peril, if not already lost. Finally, after her parents ordered her 
never to see Ricky again, Joan ran away from home. 

Joining Joan was a girlfriend who had no real reason for leaving, other 
than that she wanted to keep Joan company. Without money, luggage, or 
road map, the two decided California would be their destination. Seven 
hours later, thanks to a truck driver who had given the girls a lift, they 
were about 300 miles from home and standing in a drenching spring rain 
without raincoats. The rain was falling in Connecticut. The girls were 
not, as they thought, well on their way to California but in New England. 

As chance would have it, the next lift the girls received was from a 
minister who in a short time learned of the girls' situation and referred 
them to a local runaway program. There, Joan and her friend had an 
opportunity to dry out, eat, and shed quite a few tears. Their journey to 
the West Coast had so far produced little more than the likelihood of a 
spring cold. 

Joan's friend was ready to go home. She had viewed running away as 
just a lark anyway, and her experiences so far had convinced her that 
home might not be such a bad place after all. But for Joan the decision 
was not so easy. Unhappy as she presently was, she had left an equally 
unhappy home situation. 

After talking with Joan for several hours, we learned that she had an 
aunt living in Rhode Island. With Joan's permission we phoned and had 
Joan speak to her aunt. Again through her tears, she told her aunt what 
had been happening in her life lately. In the three-way phone conversa- 
tion, Joan agreed to have her aunt pick her up and take her home. 

Over the phone and again when the aunt arrived, we suggested that 
Joan and her parents get some professional help to resolve their differ- 
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ences. Because the aunt was a member of the family, we thought that she 
was in the best position to convince her brother and sister-in-law of the 
need for help. She agreed to this plan in the presence of Joan and left with 
Joan and her girlfriend for Rhode Island. We had all decided that these 
two young people would not go home until the next day. Their parents, 
who by this time knew that their daughters were safe, had agreed to this 
plan as well. 

We cannot tell you what finally happened to Joan or her friend. We 
have never heard from either since that one meeting in the rain in 1975. 


In contrast, the throwaway comes Rotam in which the parents 
have cut all ties to the young person. T'he problem is not simply "a weak- 
ness in a relationship | but...a breakdown in the fabric of the family, a 
failure so severe, so emotionally tearing, that the bonds between parent and 
child are broken" (Cullotta, 1979a, p. 113). 

Several situations are capable of producing such a strong and complete 
rejection. One is the discovery of incest between parent and child or be- 
tween children. The violation of this universal taboo may well result in 
ostracism. The violation of family taboos against drug abuse, criminal be- 
havior, or promiscuity may be just as serious and result in termination of 
the family relationship. Or after a divorce neither parent may want to care 
for the children. If the children are not simply deserted, life with either of 
the parents may become so unbearable that the young people leave. In any 
case, the breakdown of the family is complete and irreparable. In some 
cases it may be the end of repeated attempts “to stop some parentally 
perceived undesirable behavior. In other situations, it constitutes a scape- 
goating or desertion of the child” (Gullotta, 1979a, p. 114). 

In the second model (Brennan et al., 1978), the interaction between fam- 
ily relationships and running away is more complex. The model has seven 
runaway /throwaway categories divided into two classes. The first category 
in Class I is young, temporary escapists, primarily boys whose punitive 
home situation is the reason for leaving. Even so, these young people do 
not show great dissatisfaction with their parents and still have strong ties to 
them. These families have a high degree of marital discord and problems in 
parenting. | 

Middle-class loners are young people with good family and school rela- 
tionships but with few friends. Many do not know why they left home, and 
a very high number of them return home voluntarily. 

Unrestrained, peer-oriented, runaways seem motivated not so much by 
family problems as by problems with school and peers. School is "clearly a 
lost cause for these youth" (Brennan et al., 1978, p. 280). Although many of 


these young people run away more than once, their time away from home is 
generally short. 
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B ow are models that 
attempt to classify be- 
havior useful to mental- 
health workers? How are 
such models potentially 
harmful to clients? 


In the next four categories (Class II) are adolescents who are viewed as 
being more estranged from society and as being delinquent. Rejected and 
constrained peer runaways are young people who want to be involved in 
school, but are unable to be because of their academic failure. The home 
situation is no better; disagreements and parental unhappiness with the 
adolescent are common. Their peer relationships are positive, though their 
friends are mostly delinquents. Loyalty to the peer group is highly valued. 

Rebellious and constrained middle-class dropout girls “present a bitter 
profile in which [parental] rejection, isolation, physical abuse, marital con- 
flict, differential treatment of siblings, and denial of autonomy are all expe- 
rienced at extremely high levels” (Brennan et al., 1978, p. 282). Of all the 
groups, these young people are most likely not only to want to run but to 
plan the run as well. 

Normless, rejected, unrestrained youths are primarily males. ‘Their fam- 
ily relationships are quite poor. They have few friends but are strongly 
attached to those they do have. These youths and their friends are "ex- 
tremely” normless and thus engage in delinquent behavior. Interestingly, 
this group is the most likely just to get up and run without reason, but 
neither they nor their parents are likely to view that action as running. 

The last category is pushouts, socially rejected youths. This category 1s 
very similar to the throwaway in the previous model except for the peer 
situation. In that model these young people have few, if any, friends, where- 
as in this one they have many (though the friends are described as being 
“extremely” delinquent)... 

Although these models do not view the family life of runaways and 
throwaways in exactly the same way, both view the home as a major con- 
tributor to the young person’s behavior. In the last section of this chapter, 
we will examine some proposals for reuniting or strengthening families that 
might help prevent runaway or throwaway situations. 


Implications for Treatment and Prevention 


Treatment 


Efforts in treatment are directed at reuniting the family and at helping the 
family members change their patterns of interaction. Suggestions based on 
the seven-category model just discussed (Adams, 1980b) offer direction in 
the treatment-planning phase (see Table 18-1). Class | runaways do not 
show the severe signs of alienation and hostility that Class II runaways do. 
Thus, family therapy focusing on interpersonal conflicts could be used for 
the temporary escapist. The middle-class loner could profit from a church 
youth group or wilderness school. Such programs develop social skills and 
introduce the loner to a positive peer environment. The unrestrained, peer- 
oriented runaway could profit from family counseling focusing on parent 
child relations and from school programs directed toward establishing ca- 
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reer goals. Employment opportunities would be especially useful for this 
young person. i 

Class II runaways have much more serious problems. A combination of 
intensive family and individual counseling should be used for these four 
types. Additional services would be required to foster social skills, school 
and career interests, and new social networks. 

An example of just such a program is the Family Adolescent Unit of 
Prince George County in Maryland (A. M. Chase, Crowley, & Weintraub, 
1979). Using essentially the two treatment modes of intensive individual 
and family therapy, the program has had success with Class II runaways. 
One interesting feature of this program is an outreach component. Recog- 
nizing that multiproblem families frequently cannot make or keep appoint- 
ments, the therapists go to their homes. ‘This program also has a recreation- 
al and resocialization component for developing social skills, increasing 
self-confidence, and fostering positive peer relationships. 

Essential to the success of the treatment model is the involvement of the 
family. In many states new status-offenses legislation called Families with 
Service Needs is now in effect, and running away is no longer a criminal 
offense. The intention of this new legislation is to acknowledge the family's 


Runaway shelters offer a refuge from street life for many runaways. 
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ongoing influence on young people's behavior. Although this legislation is a 
first step in correcting the past myopic view of the courts and public about 
adolescents' behavior, it does not and cannot compel a family to seek help. 
For families whose children have run away and have returned, it can only 
recommend that the families seek help. 

The power of persuasion alone may not be enough. In the research by 
Brennan and his colleagues (1978), once a runaway had returned, only a 
small portion of the study sample sought or used any type of formal or 
informal help (social agencies, ministers, family doctors, and so on). This 
finding is particularly discouraging given reports that family-therapy pro- 
grams directed toward changing the communication patterns and the per- 
sonal relationships of the runaway's family have been found to be particu- 
larly effective in reducing running away again (A. M. Chase et al., 1979; 
Gullotta, 1979a; Zastrow & Navarre, 1975). Thus, while family therapy 
may be an effective tool in preventing multiple runs, its use depends on 
willingness of the runaway's family to seek treatment. 

For the throwaway, the situation is much bleaker. Treatment efforts 
need to be directed toward providing these young people with more alter- 
natives to their life situation than society presently offers. Efforts to rees- 
tablish the family unit have not been found to be particularly successful. 
The bitterness and hatred resulting in these young people's rejection are so 
deep that even if the parents let them come home (a rarity in itself), the 
stay rarely lasts more than a few days. We have no real mechanisms in our 
society to deal with the problems of the throwaway. Runaway shelters can 
provide housing for only a few days. Other state or local institutions are 
neither appropriate for, nor equipped to serve, this deeply troubled popula- 
tion. Even when throwaways are offered governmental assistance, nearly all 
refuse it. Most throwaways view life on the street and the actions they must 
take in order to survive as more acceptable and more human than the 
treatment available to them through our present system of human services. 


Prevention 


T'wo sets of prevention recommendations emerge from the theoretical per- 
spectives on running away presented earlier in this chapter. The first, from 
strain theory and the alternative-values model, stresses change in systems 
around the adolescent. The second set of recommendations, based on the 
control and deindividuation explanations, focuses on strengthening the in- 
ternal functioning of the adolescent. Although attempts need to be made to 
improve each of the systems that influence the life of the adolescent, the 
family remains the single most important system. If we are truly serious in 
wanting to prevent future runaway/throwaway situations, then we must 
attempt to strengthen the family unit's ability to care for its members. We 
find it incredible that an individual needs more training, field practice, and 
testing to get a driver's license than to be a parent. Indeed, there are no 
requirements. for parents to be a parent at all. Some possible ways to 
strengthen the family unit are: 
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— 


WI Should courts be able 
to order families to get 
treatment? What would 
be some of the benefits? 
What would be some of 
the drawbacks? What 
services do you think 
need to be provided to 
the throwaway? Why 
would a prevention 
strategy of promoting 
family unity and caring 
be useful in reducing 
running away? 


l. Educational messages could be used in the media to encourage parents 
to think about the way they are rearing their children. In several recent 
examples of this approach, correct and incorrect parenting styles are 
contrasted to emphasize the point of the message. 

2. Family-life courses could be mandated for high school students and ex- 
pectant parents. At the very least, these two groups need to be provided 
with opportunities to discuss family-life issues. [deally, this program 
would start in the primary grades. 

3. When necessary, role models in the form of home-care workers could be 
provided to parents who need assistance in learning how to rear their 

children. 


^ "These three proposals barely scratch the surface of possible interventions 


in the system. Other proposals worthy of exploration include welfare re- 
form and universal day-care service. These would reduce the incidence of 
severe stress that contributes to the family's deterioration. 

The second set of recommendations is based on the knowledge that some 
young people run away because of internal rather than external pressures. 
These internal pressures may involve feelings of failure or worthlessness in 
some young people and impulsiveness in others. Prevention efforts should 
be focused on strengthening internal controls and improving self-esteem in 
all young people before they reach adolescence. These efforts should in- 
volve not only strengthening the family unit but also increasing opportuni- 
ties for young people to receive recognition and to experience success in 
school and in the community. Scouting programs, 4-H clubs, and youth 
programs in churches, schools, and agencies such as the YMCA and the 
YWCA are initial steps in this direction. 

The problems of runaways and throwaways are complex. In nearly every 
situation the run has been preceded by months of tense relations between 
family members. Efforts to heal these strained relations must focus on the 
entire family. Similarly, efforts to prevent new runaway/throwaway situa- 
tions must focus primarily on the family unit. This is not to say that system- 
atic change does not need to occur in other institutions to promote stronger 
bonds between young people and society. Caring individuals within 
schools, churches, and other organizations have repeatedly shown over the 
years how interest in and concern for a young person can overcome even 
the worst of family situations. The change we are encouraging in these 
institutions is the promotion and extension of that caring environment to 
many more young people. 


—————ss—s/—Á'Á——Às Óá—MÁ n/Ü— Íná—ní—Bm— 
Major Points to Remember 


l. Estimates are that some 500,000 to | million young people run away or 
are thrown out of their homes each year. 

2. A runaway is someone under the age of 18 who leaves home overnight 
without permission. A throwaway is someone under the age of 18 who 
is pushed out of his or her family. 


LI 


lI. 
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. The early American attitude toward runaways was more tolerant than 


it is today. Contributing factors were the need for a labor force and the 
availability of land. 


. Several theories have been offered to explain running away. These 


include psychological explanations, strain theory, the alternative-values 
model, control theory, and the deindividuation model. 


. The research literature shows strong disagreement over the degree to 


which running away is indicative of serious emotional disturbance. 
Studies using "captive" populations reveal high rates of emotional ill- 
ness, while studies conducted in other settings do not. 


. Nevertheless, certain consistent findings do emerge. Most runaways do 


not run far, run to friends or relatives, stay away from home for only a 
few days, come home by themselves, run by themselves, run fewer than 
four times and do not plan the run but act impulsively. 


. Those findings do not apply to throwaways, whose life situation is 


much bleaker. For them, the time away from home, the distance trav- 
eled, and the possibility of trouble are much greater than for the run- 
away. 


. Whether a runaway was a delinquent prior to running away depends 


upon a number of factors. To assume that delinquency and running 
away are synonymous is incorrect. 


. Studies of the family life of runaways show that their home life is often 


tense and strife ridden. Parents often do not exercise fair or proper 
supervision. 


. There are several models for categorizing runaway behavior. Most at- 
. tempt to explain the parent/child relationship or the relationship of the 


child to society. One of the models discussed in this chapter describes 
two classes—runaways and throwaways. The other identifies seven 
types: (a) young, temporary escapists; (b) middle-class loners; (c) unre- 
strained, peer-oriented runaways; (d) rejected and constrained peer run- 
aways; (e) rebellious and constrained middle-class dropout girls; (f) 
normless, rejected, unrestrained youths; and (g) pushouts, socially re- 
jected youths. 

Methods of treating these young people include family therapy, indi- 
vidual counseling, social-skills training, and education. 


. Prevention should focus on strengthening the family unit through edu- 


cation and promoting competency in young people. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 


If drinking is so "downright upright," 
why are we so concerned with folks’ tak 
ing a little sip from the jug? 

[s marijuana a stepping stone to other 
drugs? 

Are drinking and drug use a part of 
growing up today, a rite of passage? 
What influence do you think religion 
has on substance use? , 

Can the alcoholism of a parent be ge 
netically transmitted to a son or daugh 
ter? 


the poor soul foolish enough to try a 
packet or two? For that matter, while we 
are playing trivia games, what do ani 
mals and PCP have in common? Finally, 
what did Pope Leo XIII, Sigmund Freud, 
and the Incas at one time or another en 
dorse? 

Although family therapy offers an excel 
lent opportunity for helping young peo 
ple avoid continued drug use, its success 
is dependent upon certain factors. What 
are those factors? 


Is marijuana use dangerous to an adoles e Can substance use be prevented? 
cent’s mental health? 
Why does most sol 

vent abuse occur 

with young people 
under 16? Why is 
solvent abuse so po 

tentially harmful to 
young people? 

What do morning 

glory seeds offer to 


CHAPTER 19 


SUBSTANCE USE, ABUSE, AND 
DEPENDENCE IN ADOLESCENCE 


The recovery of the sick is often delayed, sometimes entirely prevented, 
by the habitual use of tobacco or opium. . . . The use of tobacco is a perni 
cious habit in whatever form it is introduced into the system. Its. active 
principle, Nicotine, which is an energetic poison, exerts its specific effect 
on the nervous system, tending to stimulate it to-an unnatural degree of 
activity, the final result of which is weakness, or even paralysis. The 
horse, under action of whip and spur, may exhibit great spirit and rapid 
movements, but urge him beyond his.strength with these agents, and you 
inflict a lasting injury. Withhold the stimulants, and the dropping head 
and moping pace indicate the sad reaction which has taken place. This 
illustrates the evils. of habitually exciting the nerves by the use of tobacco, 
opium, narcotic, or other drugs. ... Tobacco itself, when its use becomes 
habitual and excessive, gives rise to the most unpleasant and dangerous 
pathological conditions, oppressive stupor, weakness or loss of intellect, 
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softening of the brain, paralysis, nervous debility, dyspepsia, functional de- 
rangement of the heart, and diseases of the liver and kidneys. ... A sense of 
fainting, nausea, giddiness, dryness of the throat, tremblings, feelings of fear, 
disquietude, and general nervous prostration must frequently warn persons 
addicted to this habit that they are sapping the very foundation of health. . . . 
Dr. King says, "A patient under treatment should give up the use of tobacco, 
or his physician should assume no responsibility in his case..." The opium 


habit, to which allusion has also been made, is open to the same objections 
[Pierce, 1895, pp. 384-385]. 


The preceding passage illustrates one of the problems in writing a chap- 
ter on substance use. The author of that passage, R. V. Pierce, M.D., of 
the Invalid's Hotel and Surgical Institute and president of a mail-order 
patent-medicine firm specializing in such remedies as Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
Prescription and Dr. Pierce's Compound Extract of Smartweed, is not un- 
like many writers and researchers both then and now who carry their per- 
sonal convictions about substance use over into their work. The result is 
confusion, misrepresentation, and the creation of a credibility gap so wide 
that most young people and adults beginning to experiment with alcohol 
or drugs reject any and all findings that portray one or the other in an 
unfavorable light. 

In this chapter we will attempt to unravel myth from reality, fantasy 
from fact, for the substances alcohol, marijuana, inhalants, hallucinogens, 
stimulants, barbiturates, cocaine, and heroin. In the process we will exam- 
ine the factors that influence some young people to use, others to abuse, 
and still others to become psychologically and/or physically dependent 
upon alcohol and drugs. Finally, we will examine the implications for treat- 
ing and preventing substance abuse and dependence. 


- 


Although today's newspapers and magazines may constantly run headlines 
expressing fear and consternation over the use and abuse of drugs and 
alcohol by adolescents, the use of these and other substances by young 
people has never been uncommon. This behavior was not condoned or 
accepted, but the problem was viewed as a moral or legal concern rather 
than as a mental-health issue. In fact, much of the addiction to narcotics by 
youths in the 19th century (and addiction was common) can be traced to 
the family and its use of store-bought patent medicines or home-brewed 
recipes. Most of these contained liberal amounts of opium, which was then 
easily obtainable (Jaffe, 1979). 

For instance, sandwiched between the “saloon department" and “the 
Tanner's, Shoe, and Harness Maker's department" in the 1866 edition of- 
Dr. Chase's Recipes; or Information for Everybody: An Invaluable Collec- 
tion of about Eight Hundred Practical Recipes, the good doctor offered 
these recipes to Mom for her family: 
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Alcohol 


For Nervousness—Nervous Pill—Morphine 9 grs.; extract of stramonium 
and hyoscyamus, of each 18 grs.; form into pill-mass by using solution of gum 
arabic and tragacanth, quite thick. Divide into 40 pills. Dose—In case of 
severe pain or nervousness, | pill taken at bedtime will be found to give a quiet 
night of rest. The advantage of this pill over those depending entirely upon 
opium or morphine . . . is that they may be taken without fear of constipation. 

For the common cold— Linseed-Oil, honey, and Jamaican rum, equal parts 
of each; to be shaken when used. 

Or for the children— Cough Candy—Tincture of squills 2 ozs.; camphor- 
ated tincture of opium, and tincture of tolu, of each 4 oz.; wine of impeca 12 

|. 02.; oils of gaultheria 4 drops, sassafras 3 drops, and of anise seed oil 2 drops. 
... Druggists will get confectioners to make this for a trifle on the pound 
over common candies. ... 

And the Pill for Painful Menstruation—Extract of Stramonium and sul- 
phate of quinine of 16 grs.; macrotin 8 gr.; morphine | gr.; make into 8 pills. 
Dose—one pill, repeating once or twice only, 40 to 50 minutes apart, if the 
pain does not subside before this time [A. W. Chase, 1866, pp. 149, 171-172, 
212]. 


Before we begin to examine individual substances, we need to clarify 
some terms. By substance use we mean the infrequent and limited intake of 
aleae o il Substance abuse is the frequent and excessive use of alco: 
ho co Slee” that there is an impairment in the physical, mental, or 
social functioning of the individual. Substance dependence is synonymous 
with addiction. It is characterized by the need to use alcohol or drugs on a 
continuous basis to meet psychological or physical needs and to avoid the 


discomfort of its absence (withdrawal). 


‘41. Since 1973, per-capita alcohol consumption in the United States has 
been at the highest level since 1850, ranging from 2.62 to 2.73 gallons of 
pure ethanol per person 14 years of age and older (see Table 19-1). The 
total rate of cirrhosis deaths increased by 36.6% from 1960 to 1970. Cirrho- 
sis of the liver is the sixth-most-common cause of death in the United 
States, with up to 95% of the cases estimated to be alcohol related. It is 
estimated that alcohol-related deaths may run as high as 205,000 per year. 
(For the year 1975 this figure would represent 11% of all U.S. deaths that 
year.) 

X^. After World War II alcohol consumption at least monthly among 
youths increased steadily to 70% in 1965 and has remained essentially at 
that level. Young people typically have their first drink at age 13, with girls 
trying alcohol almost as often as boys during the teenage years. 

3. Heavy drinking increases the risk of developing cancer of the tongue, 
mouth, oropharynx, hypopharynx, esophagus, larynx, and liver. In the Unit- 
ed States these cancers represent 6.1-9.1% of all cancers in the White 
population and 11.3-12.5% among Blacks. 
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Xa, Evidence from animal studies clearly suggests that pregnant women 
whose daily alcohol consumption is 3 ounces (six drinks) or more risk dam- 
aging the fetus (DeLuca, 1981, pp. 1-7; Noble, 1978; xi-xiii). 


Given these findings, why, to paraphrase a popular advertising. cam- 
paign, is drinking so “downright upright"? If the federal government's esti- 
mates of the enormous cost of alcohol-related problems to the economy are 
accurate (see Table 19-2), the figures lend a second and more serious mean- 
ing to W. C. Field's famous film short The Fatal Class of Beer. 

At one time alcohol consumption was prohibited in the United States, 
but that well-known 13-year experiment in sobriety failed. It failed because 
the simple truth is that drinking makes most people feel good. Further, 
most people do not abuse or become dependent on alcohol. Given its 
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FIGURE 19-1. Prevalence and recency of use of 11 types of drugs, class of 1980. 
(From L. D. Johnston, J. C. Bachman, & P. M. O'Malley. Highlights from "Stu- 
dent Drug Use in America,” 1975-1980. National Institute of Drug Abuse, DH HS 
Publication No. ADM 81-1066. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1980, p. 13.) 
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@ Examine Table 19-1 
and Table 19-3. Would 
you say that Americans 
are drinking excessively? 
What factors, in your 
opinion, acted to dis- 
courage drug use in the 
graduating class of 1980? 
How do you think to- 
day's graduating class 
compares with the class 
of 1980? 
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TABLE 19-2. Economic costs of alcohol 


misuse and alcoholism in the United States, 
1975 


Item Cost (in Billions) 


Lost production 19.64 
Health and medical 12.74 
Motor-vehicle accidents 5.14 
Violent crime 2.86 
Social responses 1.94 

. Fire losses 0.43 
Total 42.75 


From J. R. Deluca. Fourth Special Report to the 
U.S. Congress on Alcohol and Health. NIAAA, 
DHHS Publication No. ADM 81-1080. Washing- 
ae U.S. Government Printing Office, 1981, 
p.95. 


unique status in our society (the cocktail party, the Sunday champagne 
brunch, the Western saloon, the corner bar of countless television shows), 
it is understandable, but not pardonable, that most Americans view other 


drugs as evil or corrupting and alcohol as acceptable despite overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary. 


Initiation into Drug Use: The Alcohol Connection 


Popular belief spurred by anxious and well-meaning individuals suggests 
that a causal relationship exists between the use of marijuana and other 
drugs such as cocaine and heroin. The argument is that the use of one drug 
inevitably creates the need to use a second drug and then a third drug and 
so on. Interestingly, most proponents of this stage theory begin their argu- 
ment with marijuana and ignore the possibility that most marijuana users 
frst used alcohol. Such a finding would seriously question the validity of 
the marijuana stepping-stone theory, since most alcohol users do not move 
on to marijuana and then to other drugs. 

Kandel-and Faust (1975) offer a model based on their research findings 
saggesting that "drug use begins specificity with beer and wine. These are 


the ‘entry drugs’ into the continuum of drug use" (p. 931). One of their 
early studies established an order that most adolescents follow in using 
drugs. This model suggests that the adolescent begins to experiment with 
socially approved drugs such as beer and wine. For many young people, this 
first level is the last level; no further drug use occurs. Other young people 
take a second step, to cigarettes and hard liquor. Interestingly, evidence on 
the tobacco/alcohol connection suggests that those who being with ciga- 
rettes are likely to use hard liquor but that those who begin with hard 
liquor CORIS EE “Thus, while drinking 
can proceed without smoking, smoking is almost always followed by drink- 
ing hard liquor. Joint use of hard liquor and cigarettes is associated with the 
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highest rates of entry into illicit drugs. . . . Almost no adolescent proceeds 
tó other drugs without first trying marihuana" (p. 931). 

Kandel and Faust (1975) emphasize that while “the data show a very 
clear-cut sequence in the use of various drugs, they do not prove that the 
use of a particular drug infallibly leads to the use of other drugs higher up 
in the sequence” (p. 931). Many youths in their study stopped at one of the 
three lower levels of involvement, with only a minority proceeding to drugs 
beyond marijuana. 

A developmental model to account for adolescent drug use has been 
derived from this study (Kandel, Treiman, Faust, & Single, 1976). Kandel 
and her associates propose that young people who begin to use alcohol are 


4 ra 
" ^ P = a ` i c cn. 


Some authors suggest that young people who use alcohol are more advanced socially than their peers. Do you 
agree? 
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more socially advanced than their peers. They have adopted adult stan- 
dards of social behavior and are imitating their parents’ drinking behaviors. 
Adolescents who make the step from alcohol to marijuana do so with their 
peers. These young people are described as having anti-Establishment feel- 
ings toward their parents, school, church, and community. The final move 
from marijuana to other drugs occurs for those who experience strong feel- 
ings of depression and alienation from family, friends, and the community. 
Support for this stage theory of drug use can be found in a number of 
studies (Biddle, Bank, & Marim, 1980; J. R. Block & Goodman, 1978; Eis- 
terhold, Murphy, Beneke, & Scott, 1979; Seffrin & Seehafer, 1976; Stum- 
phauzer, 1980; H. Wechsler, 1976). 

In brief, it appears that the chances are good that the illicit-drug user first 
experimented with beer or wine, tobacco, and hard liquor. This finding 
does not, however, establish a causal connection between the use of these 
substances or marijuana and the use of other drugs. Substance use on one 
level does not necessarily suggest movement to other illicit drugs. In the 


TABLE 19-3. Lifetime use of drugs by the senior class of 1980 
Percent Who Ever Used 


Class | Class Class Class Class Class 
of of of of of of 


1975... 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1979-1980 


Approx. n = (9,400) (15,400) (17,100) (17,800) (15,500) (15,900) Change 


NEN Ld etie Eo. oUm Lr SLE od See ee ee ee E 
Marijuana/hashish 473 , 528 56.4 59.2 60.4 60.3 —0.l 
Inhalants NA 10.3 ILI 12.0 12.7 11.9 —0.8 
Inhalants adjusted’ NA NA NA NA 18.7 17.6 -1.1 
Amyl & butyl nitrites”. NA NA NA NA 11.1 1.1 0.0 
Hallucinogens 16.3 15.1 13.9 14.3 14.1 13.3 —0.8 
Hallucinogens adjusted‘ NA NA NA NA 18.6 15.7 -29* 
LSD 11.3 11.0 9.8 9.7 9.5 9.3 -0.2 
PCP NA NA NA NA 12.8 9.6 —3,2" 
Cocaine 9.0 9.7 10.8 12.9 15.4 15.7 +0.3 
Heroin p: 1.8 1.8 1.6 l.l l.l 0.0 
Other opiates” 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.9 10.1 798 A2 
Stimulants“ 22.3 22.6 23.0 22.9 24.2 Pi. 
Sedatives® 18.2 17.7 17.4 16.0 14.6 14.9 40.3 
Barbiturates® 16.9 162 . 15.6 13.7 11.8 11.0 —0.8 
Methaqualone* 8.1 7.8 8.5 7.9 8.3 9.5 44.2* 
Tranquilizers® 17.0 16.8 18.0 17.0 16.3 15.2 ni 
Alcohol 90.4 91.9 92.5 93.1 93.0 93.2 +0.2 
Cigarettes 73.6 75.4 75.7 75.3 74.0 71.0 —3.0 


|: hh ee E ee eee M UM eae 
From L. D. Johnston, J. C. Bachman, and P. M. O'Malley. Highlights from “Student Drug Use 
in America," 1975-1980. National Institute of Drug Abuse, DHHS Publication No. ADM 81 
1066. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980, p. 28. 


Notes: Level of significance of difference between the two most recent classes: ' = .05," = 01, 
"= 001. 

NA indicates data not available. 

*Adjusted for underreporting of amyl and butyl nitrites. 

"Data based on a single questionnaire form; n is one-fifth of n indicated. 

‘Adjusted for underreporting of PCP. 

“Only drug use which was not under a doctor's orders is included here. 
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next section we will take a closer look at the research in an attempt to 
explain why young people drink. 


Sociological and Psychological Viewpoints 
By the time most young people graduate from high school, 93% will have 
tried alcohol. Of these, 4597, will have gotten drunk at least once. Almost 
Noo half of the 45% will continue to drink until drunk frequently throughout 
adolescence. Despite these statistics, studies show that most of these youth- 
ful drinkers will not become alcohol abusers or dependent in the future 
Noble, 1978). 
For example, in one study 44% of a college sample were described as 
roblem drinkers—that is, substance abusers (Fillmore, 1974). Two decades 
later, of the 200 college students involved in that study, the number of 
problem drinkers had decreased to 19%. ‘This and other studies with simi- 
lar findings have led some researchers to conclude that “drinking is a part 


TABLE 19-4. Use of drugs in the past year by the senior class of 1980 
Percent Who Used in Past 12 Months 


Class | Class Class Class Class Class 
of of of of of of 
1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1979-1980 


——— — — — — aa 


Approx. n = (9,400) (15,400) (17,100) (17,800) (15,500) (15,900) Change 


SNCRUMT I uo. uela. ULM dA Bde idisse M uaM a eh NU IHa Tt CERERI NE 
Marijuana/hashish 40.0 . 44.5 47.6 50.2 50.8 48.8 —2.0 
Inhalants NA 3.0 3.7 4.1 5.4 4.6 —0.8' 
Inhalants adjusted* NA NA... INA NA 9.2 7.8 -].4" 
Amyl & butyl nitrites” NA NA NA NA 6.5 5.7 -0.8 
Hallucinogens 11.2 9.4 8.8 9.6 9.9 9.3 —0.6 
Hallucinogens adjusted‘ NA NA NA NA 12.8 10.6 -2.2^" 
LSD 7.2 6.4 5.5 6.3 6.6 6.5 —0.1 
R PCP” , NA NA NA NA 7.0 44 —-2.6" 
Cocaine 5.6 6.0 fe. 9.0 12.0 12.3 +0.3 
Heroin 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.5 0.5 0.0 
Other opiates’ 5.7 5b 6.4 6.0 6.2 6.3 +0.1 
Stimulants’ 16.2 15.8 16.3 17.1 18.3 20.8 42.5' 
Sedatives? 11.7 10.7 10.8 9.9 9.9 10.3 +0.4 
Barbiturates® 10.7 9.6 9.3 8.1 7.5 6.8 -0.7 
Methaqualone® 5.] 4.7 5.2 4.9 5.9 7.2 HL" 
Tranquilizers® 10.6 — 103 10.8 9.9 9.6 8.7 —0.9 
Alcohol 848 — 857 87.0 87.7 88.1 87.9 -0.2 
Cigarettes NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 


From L. D. Johnston, J. C. Bachman, and P. M. O'Malley. Highlights from "Student Drug Use 
in America," 1975-1980. National Institute of Drug Abuse, DHHS Publication No. ADM 81 
1066. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Covernment Printing Office, 1980, p. 29. 


Notes: Level of significance of difference between the two most recent classes: ' = .05," = .01, 


w 


NA indicates data not available. 

‘Adjusted for underreporting of amyl and butyl nitrites. 

"Data based on a single questionnaire form; n is one-fifth of n indicated. 
“Adjusted for underreporting of PCP. 

*Only drug use which was not under a doctor's orders is included here. 
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of growing up and will decrease with age and maturity” (O'Corman, String- 
field, & Smith, 1976, p.9). i 
A number of reasons have been suggested for becoming intoxicated. 


Finn (1979) suggests several healthy and unhealthy motivations for drink- 
ing heavily: 


` 

Healthy causes might include temporary and infrequent urges to escape re- 
sponsibilities (“time out,” “letting of steam”) desires to celebrate a special 
occasion (athletic victory, holiday) or the wish to experience enjoyable sensa- 
tions. Unhealthy motivations might be to regularly avoid the frustrations of 
growing up, justify or promote sexual misconduct or consistently compensate 
for feelings of inferiority or dependency [p. 824]. 


Possible reasons for increased adolescent alcohol use can be found in the 
changes that have occurred in the United States since World War Il. A 
changing society has brought about revolutions in communications (televi- 
sion, instant worldwide satellite communication, home computers), in in- 


TABLE 19-5. Use of drugs in the past 30 days by the senior class of 1980 
Percent Who Used in Past 30 Days 


Class... Class Class Class Class Class 
of of of of of of 
1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 


Fm TEE, 1 cl SR eel se 199601980 
Approx. n = (9,400) (15,400) (17,100) (17,800) (15,500) (15,900) Change 
Marijuana/hashish 3m : 32.2 35.4 37.1 36.5 337 -2.8 
Inhalants NA 0.9 1.3 1.5 1.7 1.4 -0.3 
Inhalants adjusted’ NA NA NA NA 3.1 "ini —0.4 
Amyl & butyl nitrites NA NA NA NA 2.4 1.8 —0.6 
Hallucinogens 4.7 3.4 4.1 3.9 4.0 3.7 —0.3 
Hallucinogens adjusted NA NA NA NA 5.5 44 *1.1^ 
LSD FA 1.9 2.1 2] et 2.3 -0.1 
PCP” NA NA NA NA "E ].4 —1.0' 
Gocaine 1.9 2.0 29 3.9 5.7 5.2 +0.5 
Heroin 0.4 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.0 
Other opiates’ pay 2.0 2.8 2.1 2.4 an 0.0 
Stimulants“ 8.5 TU 8.8 8.7 9.9 122] 8,.. WEE 
Sedatives" 5.4 4.5 5.1 4.2 4.4 4.8 +0.4 
Barbiturates® 4,7 39 . 45 3.2 32 2.9 720.5 
Methaqualone® 2l 1.6 2.3 1.9 2.3 3.3 +1.0™ 
"Tranquilizers? 4.1 4.0 4.6 3.4 3.7 3.1 —0.6' 
Alcohol 68.2 68.3 71.2 72.1 71.8 72.0 +0.2 
Cigarettes 36.7 38.8 38.4 36.7 34.4 30.5 -3.9" 


bie eh) ARRA RAD PD o anc tou o A; ee Se 
From L. D. Johnston, J. C. Bachman, and P. M. O'Malley. Highlights from "Student Drug Use 
in America,” 1975-1980. National Institute of Drug Abuse, DHHS Publication No. ADM 81- 
1066. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980, p. 30. 


Notes: Level of significance of difference between the two most recent classes: ' = .05," = .01, 
"= 001. 

NA indicates data not available. 

‘Adjusted for underreporting of amyl and butyl nitrites. 

"Data based on a single questionnaire form; n is one-fifth of n indicated. 

“Adjusted for underreporting of PCP. 

“Only drug use which was not under a doctor's orders is included here. 
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W Do you agree with 
Finn that there are 
times when one can 
justify becoming in- 
toxicated? How might 
strong religious beliefs 
help a person to avoid 
substance use? Why 
do you think we, as a 
society, tend to study 
the poor, minorities, 
women, and children 
more than any other 


segment of the popula- 


tion? 


dustry (increased automation, more leisure time, the demand for more spe- 
cialized skills), and in marketing (who can resist the opportunity to “have a 
Black Velvet,” for instance, and who would not want to “go for the Gold” 
and live life with “gusto’’?). 

The drinking behavior of adolescents can be viewed as being in step with 
the times and the increased permissiveness that marked the 60s and 70s and 
has so far marked the 80s. Nevertheless, whether the figure is 19%, 10%, or 
5%, tens of thousands of young people do become alcohol dependent each 
year, a fact leading Finn (1979) to conclude that “interpretations of youth- 
ful intoxication must be individualized . . . [within] the context in which a 
youngster gets drunk” (p. 830). 

A great deal of research has been conducted on the factors that contrib- 
ute to making a young person vulnerable to becoming alcohol dependent. 
For instance, the results of a longitudinal study that followed several hun- 
dred male children over 30 years (M. C. Jones, 1968) suggest that those who 
become alcohol dependent are extroverted, worried over their masculinity, 


TABLE 19-6. Daily use of drugs by the senior class of 1980 
Percent Who Used Daily in Past 30 Days 


Eu. A uod tls A ae 
Class — Class Class Class Class Class 
of of of of of of 


1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1979-1980 


Approx. = (9,400) (15,400) (17,100) (17,800) (15,500) (15,900) Change 
Marijuana/hashish 6.0 8.2 9.1 10.7 10.3 9.1 -].2" 
Inhalants NA 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.1 +0.1 
Inhalants adjusted* NA NA NA NA 0.1 0.2 +0.1 

Amyl & butyl nitrites”, NA. NA NA NA 0.0 0.1 +0.1 
Hallucinogens 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.0 
Hallucinogens adjusted’ NA NA NA NA 0.2 0.2 0.0 

LSD 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

PEP” i NA NA NA NA 0.1 0.1 0.0 
Cocaine 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.0 
Heroin 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Other opiates" 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.0 0.1 40.1 
Stimulants“ 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.7 +0.1 
Sedatives" 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.2 +0.1 

Barbiturates" 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.0 0.1 40.1 

Methaqualone" 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 +0.1 
Tranquilizers' 0.1 0.2 0.5 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.0 
Alcohol 5.7 5.6 6.1 5.7 6.9 6.0 -0.9 
Cigarettes 26.9 28.8 28.8 27.5 25.4 21.3 -4l 


b ciis Onin yon a Lar A u N a A 
From L. D. Johnston, J. C. Bachman, and P. M. O'Malley. Highlights from “Student Drug Use 
in America,’ 1975-1980. National Institute of Drug Abuse, DHHS Publication No. ADM 81 
1066. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Covernment Printing Office, 1980, p. 51. 


pie el of significance of difference between the two most recent classes: ` = 45. "» Ol, 
NA indicates data not available. 

‘Adjusted for underreporting of amyl and butyl nitrites. 

‘Data based on a single questionnaire form; n is one-fifth of n indicated. 

“Adjusted for underreporting of PCP. 

“Only drug use which was not under a doctor's orders is included here. 
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and rebellious as children. According to another study (Huba, Wingard, & 
Bentler, 1979), such children also need social autonomy. Karl Menninger 
(1965) viewed the alcohol-dependent individual as depressed, a failure, and 
seeking to escape the problems of living. He speculated that alcohol depen- 
dence is a covert form of suicidal behavior. 

Numerous studies show alcohol-dependent adolescents to do poorly in 
school (J. E. Donovan & Jessor, 1978; J. E. Mitchell, Hong, & Corman, 
1979; Moos, Moos, & Kulik, 1976); to be likely to be involved in deviant 
activities (C. M. Barnes, 1977; Beachy, Petersen & Pearson, 1979; J. E. 
Donovan & Jessor, 1978; Margulies, Kessler, & Kandel, 1977); to be nonreli- 
gious or at least less religious than their peers (Burkett, 1980; J. E. Donovan 
& Jessor, 1978; Eisterhold et al., 1979; R. Jessor, Chase & Donovan, 1980; 
Schlegel & Sanborn, 1979); to be likely to be using other illicit drugs (J. E. 
Donovan & Jessor, 1978; Eisterhold et al., 1979; Margulies et al., 1977); and 
to be influenced more by their peer group than by their parents (J. E. 
Donovan & Jessor, 1978; Margulies et al., 1977; J. E. Mitchell et al., 1979). 

^ composite picture, then, of alcohol-dependent adolescents is one of 
low-achieving, delinquent, peer-influenced individuals. Not highly reli- 
gious, they are likely to be using other drugs and are influenced more by 
their peers than by their families. Having feelings of rootlessness, depres: 
sion, and failure, alcohol-dependent adolescents are seen as committing a 
form of suicide by their use of alcohol. , 


A Family Perspective 
There is considerable evidence that parents have a strong influence on the 
drinking habits their children will eventually acquire. As we discussed ear- 
lier (see Chapters 9 and 11), the family is the primary socialization agent for 
young people. No other institution maintains the length or depth of contact 
that the family does with its children. 

Barnes (1977) uses this perspective and the available research on adoles- 
cent drinking to suggest that "problem drinking is a manifestation of in- 


FUNKY WINKERBEAN | By Tom Batiuk 
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W Are parents impor- 
tant role models? Al- 
though we believe that 
the biological explana- 
tion for substance de- 
pendence is weak, what 
are your thoughts? From 
your own experience 

can you find support for 
either of these positions? 


complete, inadequate socialization within the family” (p. 573). Citing sev- 
éral recent studies, she states: 


The abstaining teenager is more likely to come from an abstaining home, the 
moderate drinker is more likely to come from a home where the parents are 
also moderate users of alcohol, while heavy drinkers in a disproportionate 
number of cases have parents who are likely to be heavy drinkers [p. 573]. 


^7 The profile of the alcohol-dependent adolescent's family that emerges 


from Barnes’s work (1977) and other studies (Prendergast & Schaefer, 1974; 
Tudor, Petersen, & Elifson, 1980; H. Wechsler & ‘Thum 1973), is of a 
family in which parental control over the adolescent is lax and the relation- 
ship between teenager and parents is distant. Families with affectionate, 
child-centered parents, on the other hand, are much less likely to have 
adolescents who use illegal substances (J. S. Brook, Gordon & Brook, 1980; 
J. S. Brook, Lukoff, & Whiteman, 1978). 

Despite the poor relationship between alcohol-dependent adolescents 
and their parents, these researchers have found that the parents often con- 
done, if not encourage, their adolescents’ drinking. In fact, the parents are 
likely to be heavy drinkers themselves. This basic portrait of the alcohol- 
dependent adolescent’s family is supported by another study (J. E. Mitchell 
et al., 1979), in which these families were characterized by disruption and 
poor discipline. In this research sample of young adolescents, “alcohol was 
freely available in the homes of most and a number of parents seemed 
tacitly to accept their children's drinking" (p. 512). 


The Biological Connection 

In mapyohfhese studies, at least one parent of the aicohokdepsnden ado- 
lescent was also alcohol dependent. Whether there is a genetic predisposi- 
tion to dependency is difficult to assess. Certainly, the family conditions we 
have described provide one convincing explanation for an adolescent's 
drinking. Nevertheless, the results of several studies support a genetic ex- 
planation. For example, Fox (1968) found that 52% of the alcoholics in her 
study came from families with an alcoholic parent. Goodwin's (1976, 1979) 
work with adopted children showed that 25% of the children from alcohol- 
ic families who were placed in nonalcoholic families still became alcoholics. 
Additional research lends support to the general finding that children of 
alcoholi arents stand a 25507, greater chance of becoming alcoholics 
than do children whose parents are not (Chafetz, 1979; Cotton, 1979). Al- 
though this work is tantalizing and more research seems warranted, the 
genetic argument remains, at this time, a possible but unproved explana- 
tion in comparison to a family perspective. 

T9 summarize. the family appears to be a major influence on adolescent 
drinking. (See Box 19-1.) Studies suggest that the alcohol-dependent young 
person comes from a strained home environment, and many researchers 
find similar drinking habits in parents and children. Finally, there are the 
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beginnings of evidence to warrant additional research on a possible genetic 
predisposition toward alcoholism. i 


Marijuana, Inhalants, Hallucinogens, Stimulants, Barbiturates, Cocaine, and Heroin 


Marijuana 


Ñ- Overall, 43 million Americans have tried marijuana; 16 million have used 
it in the past month. 
x2. Of the graduating class of 1980, 60.3% used marijuana at some time in 


their lives, 48.8% used it in the past year, and 33.7% used it in the past 
month. 


Racial oppression, poverty, helplessness, and anger are all persuasive ar- 
guments in favor of young Blacks turning to alcohol. Yet there is research 
evidence challenging whether Black adolescents behave in this fashion. 

Higgins, Albrecht, and Albrecht (1977) surveyed more than 1400 tenth- 
grade students in six Atlanta high schools on several aspects of drinking 
behavior. Their findings undermine old notions about the consumption 
of alcohol by Blacks and Whites. These findings are that Black teenagers 
are more likely to drink at home in the presence of their parents than are 
White teenagers, drink less than White teenagers, and buy alcoholic 
beverages less often than White teenagers. 

Although Higgins and his colleages (1977) speculate that the conditions 
of oppression, poverty, helplessness, and anger turned to depression may 
not influence Black adolescents’ drinking, those stresses may account for 

_the high alcoholism rates among adult Blacks. More important, though, is 
"that this and other studies question the view of the Black family as weak 
and disorganized. These authors state: 


This disorganization has been used to account for the greater social prob- 
lems found among Blacks as compared to Whites. Clearly this approach 
which blames the Black family cannot account for the difference in drink- 
ing behavior among Black and White adolescents. This approach would 
imply that Black teenagers would be more involved in drinking than their 
White counterparts, and this is not the case. Further, there seems to be no 
general norm among Blacks which tolerates excessive drinking by their 
adolescents. Black teenagers seem to be more supervised in their drinking 
than are White teenagers. Since Black adolescents do drink within the 
family, but less frequently than their White counterparts, it is unlikely that 
a general state of pathology or disorganization can also account for the 
greater drinking problems among Black adults as compared to White 
adults [p. 222]. 
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43. From the class of 1978 to the class of 1980, marijuana abuse (daily use) 
declined from 10.7% to 9.1% (Johnston, Bachman, & O'Malley, 1979, 
1980). 

X. 4. In 1977 President Carter stated that while “we can and should continue 
to discourage the use of marihuana . . . [I support] legislation amending 
Federal law to eliminate all Federal criminal penalties for the possession 
of up to one ounce of marihuana" ("President Carter's Address," 1977, 


p. 6). 
Does marijuana offer “one moment of bliss and a lifetime of regret"? Is it 
"the new drug menace destroying the youth of America" or "a violent 


Should marijuana be decriminalized? 
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narcotic, . . . the real Public Enemy Number One"? In the 1938 cult classic 
Reefer Madness, the answer to these film-posed questions is an unqualified 


“Yes!” The likely response of the majority of today's graduating class is 
"No!" What is the truth? 


Substance Characteristics. Although it can be ingested, marijuana is usual- 
ly smoked. The effects range from mild euphoria to shifting sensory images 
to hallucinations. Depending on the potency of the sample, the effects are 
usually experienced within ten minutes and can last for several hours. ‘The 
potency of marijuana is dependent upon the concentration of the chemical 
THC (tetrahydrocannabinol) in the plant. It is this chemical that gives 
marijuana its so-called psychedelic qualities. Much of the marijuana grown 
in the United States contains a low concentration (estimated to be less than 
5%) of THC. Hashish and hashish oil, both derived from the marijuana 
plant, contain far greater amounts of ‘THC, so that the “mind-altering” 
effects of these two drugs are substantially greater. Marijuana is considered 
to have a low-to-moderate potential for creating a psychological dependen: 
cy. Tolerance (the need for increasing amounts of a drug to maintain its 
effect) can occur. 


xj, User/Abuser Characteristics. Studies of the motivations and personal 
characteristics of marijuana users and nonusers show occasional users to be 
no different from their nonusjng counterparts. Occasional marijuana users 
are not seen as maladjusted or psychopathological in their use of this sub- 
stance (R. Jessor, 1979; Naditch, 1975; Pascale, Hurd, & Primavera, 1980). 

‘In those situations in which marijuana use becomes abuse, it is very 
difficult to attribute the decrease in personal functioning solely to the abuse 
of marijuana. Many of the personal and family characteristics that mark the. 
life of the alcohol-dependent adolescent seem to apply equally to the ado- 
lescent who abuses marijuana. The findings of a sense of alienation 
(Groves, 1974; R. Jessor et al., 1980), less religiosity (R. Jessor et al., 1980; 
Rohrbaugh & Jessor, 1975), lower academic-grade expectations (Carman, 
1974), and.weak parental control, affection, and support (Prendergast, 1974) 
for both the marijuana-abusing and the alcohol-dependent adolescent raise 
à real question of whether it is the drug or the young person's life environ- 
ment that precipitates increased use. Further, since both the alcohol-depen- 
dent individual and the marijuana-abusing individual are likely to be abus- 
ing other drugs, attributing decreased personal functioning to marijuana 
alone is highly unrealistic (R. Jessor, 1979; R. Jessor et al., 1980). 

Such a position does not mean that marijuana is without negative effects. 
Quite the contrary. It has been clearly demonstrated, for instance, that 
marijuana and driving do not mix (R. Jones, 1977; Pace, 1981). Further 
research should be conducted to see whether there are long-term health 
effects similar to those associated with cigarette smoking before any move 
for decriminalization is ever considered (see Box 19-2). 
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What have North Africans and Egyptians used for centuries as a love 
potion? What substance is claimed to be an aphrodisiac among its regular 
users? None other than that plant considered by many to be a weed and 
by others to be the manifestation of the devil himself—marijuana. Is . 
marijuana the drug of love? 

Dowley, Baxter, Winstead, and Cay (1979) cite several reports suggest- 
ing that users perceive marijuana as enhancing sexual pleasure and per- 

formance. Their own work sheds an additional and interesting light on 
the topic. 

From questioning 84 graduate students, the authors found that “experi- 
enced smokers held the most positive views on the pleasure-enhancing 
effects of marijuana" (p. 213). For the majority of this group, marijuana 
increased sexual pleasure and the intensity of orgasm. A sizable majority 
of this group (61%) felt that marijuana is indeed an aphrodisiac. Nonex- 
perienced users were less likely to view marijuana as an aphrodisiac 
(35%) but agreed with the experienced users that marijuana increases 
sexual pleasure. Even nonusers agreed with the belief that marijuana 
enhances sexual enjoyment, though they did not consider it a love potion. 
Thus, despite widespread agreement among all students that marijuana 
enhances sexual pleasure, only regular users perceived it as an aphrodisi- 
ac. 

But given the common perception that the drug increases sexual plea- 
sure, why was it not used more widely among these students? The au- 
thors’ explanation is “that [experienced] smokers are more inhibited or 
sexually conflicted and that cannabis use is directed at lessening inhibi- 
tions, decreasing anxiety, and/or repressing conflicts” (p. 216). Thus, in 
the authors’ opinion, marijuana provides experienced smokers with a 
means to relieve the emotional tension and discomfort that prevent them 

from enjoying sex. 


Inhalants 


Al. Of the class of 1980, 11.9% at some time in their lives inhaled a solvent. 
x2. About half of those who used inhalants in the class of 1980 used them 
before the 11th grade. 
A 3. Beyond junior high school, inhalant use decreases as age and grade level 
. increase. 
gn Inhalant abuse (daily use) by the class of 1980 was almost statistically 
nonexistent (.1%) (Johnston et al., 1980). ; 


The inhaling of model-airplane glue, gasoline, paint thinner, and other 
substances to achieve an intoxicating effect aul E prd 
males aged 10-14. The young adolescent may turn lo solvents because c2 
lack of access to other substance f access to other substances. Thus, the decline in solvent use as the 
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adolescent grows older is thought to be related to increasing access to other 
intoxicants (alcohol, sedatives, and so forth). There is no other category of 


. . . Lane [OY UT. n. . 
substances discussed in this chapter that poses such serious danger to physi- 
cal health as solvent abuse (S. Cohen, 1979). al 


4 Substance Characteristics. Solvent inhalers generally place the substance 
in a plastic bag, pour it onto a rag, or sniff it directly from the original 
container. The effects, ranging from alcohol-like intoxication to severe dis- 
orientation to unconsciousness, are usually experienced a few minutes after 
inhaling the solvent. The degree of effect is determined by the nature of 
the solvent, its strength, and the length of time it is inhaled. Because some 
solvents, such as tetrachloride and benzene, are poisons, the solvent abuser 
does run a risk of severe injury or death. Even those chemicals such as 
toluene that are considered relatively safe have been associated with disor- 
ders of the kidneys, nervous system, and bone marrow (S. Cohen, 1979). 
Finally, some researchers suggest that long-time solvent abusers run a high 
risk of brain injury (S. Cohen, 1979), although others discount these brain- 
injury suggestions (Barnes, 1979). Tolerance varies with the substance in- 
haled. Though only a minority of young people experiment with solvent 
use and though most of those who do experiment do so for only a short time 
and incur no lasting health damage, solvent use must be considered to have 
a high potential for physical damage to the user. 


buser Characteristics. Studies report solvent use to be higher among His- 
panics and Native Americans than among either Blacks or Whites in the 
United States (G. E. Barnes, 1979; S. Cohen, 1979). Barnes attributes the 
higher incidence of solvent use among the first two groups to the greater 
stress and alienation they experience within our society. The solvent abus- 
er is pictured as a male, a poor student, and depressed, anxious, and alienat: 
ed (Barnes, 1979; S. Cohen, 1979). The influence of the peer group is a 
ritajor factor in solvent abuse (S. Cohen, 1979). The family is also a primary 
contributor. Studies show that poor parent/child relationships, divorce, al- 
coholism, and Sther problems are common in mifer with solvent-abusing 


adolescents (Barnes, 1979; NIDA, 1978a). 


Hallucinogens (LSD and PCP) 


J/N. Of the class of 1980, 13.397, at some time in their lives used hallucino- 
gens (LSD and PCP). 

X 2. Almost 10% of the class of 1980 at some time in their lives used PCP. 

X 3. LSD and PCP abuse (daily use) by the class of 1980 was almost statisti- 
cally nonexistent (.1%). 

y^. The use of hallucinogens is more likely to occur in urban than in rural 
settings (Johnston et al., 1979, 1980). | 


The Jefferson Airplane's song White Rabbit and Peter Fonda's "acid 
dropping" on film in the late 1960s replaced the more innocent antics of the 
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Beach Blanket Bingo gang for many adolescents a decade and a half ago. 
With the high priest of the psychedelic movement, Timothy Leary, urging 
young people to "turn on, tune in, and drop out," many adolescents— 
possibly disillusioned with the Vietnam War, the failure of Johnson's Great 
Society, and the assassinations of the Kennedys and Dr. Martin Luther 
King—may have followed Leary's advice. However, beginning in the 70s, 
the lifetime use of hallucinogens has steadily declined. The class of 1980 
continued this downward trend in the use of psychedelics. 


ubstance Characteristics. LSD (lysergic acid diethylamide) is ingested, 
usually in the form of tablets, small squares of gelatin, or impregnated 
paper. Similar substances are found naturally in, for example, the ergot 
fungus, which grows on rye and other cereal grasses, and in morning-glory 
seeds.’ Its effects range from time/distance distortions and hallucinations to 
psychotic episodes. The drug typically takes effect within 30 minutes, and 
the effects last 8 to 12 hours in most cases, depending on the dose. Flash- 
backs (the reentry into a hallucinogenic state without taking the substance) 
are reported in some instances, and for some young people, the psychotic 
behavior resulting from the ingestion of LSD has continued for much lon- 
ger than 12 hours. Users do not become physically dependent. Psychologi- 
cal dependence on LSD is considered highly unlikely. 

PCP (phencyclidine) can be taken orally, injected, or smoked. First syn- 
thesized in 1926, it was considered as an anesthetic for humans in the 1950s 
but was rejected due to its severe side effects. PCP reappeared in the 1960s 
as an anesthetic for animals. Since 1978 the drug has not been available on 


- the commercial market. The effects of PCP, as with LSD, vary with regard 


to the amount and purity of the substance consumed. Reported user experi- 
ences range from a sense of detachment, slurred speech, and numbness to 
hallucinations, image distortions, and a feeling of impending doom to para- 
noia and violent behavior. Just as solvent abuse poses a serious threat to the 
physical health of the user, PCP’s unique and severe behavior toxicity,’ 
enabling it to produce psychoses indistinguishable from schizophrenia in 
some young people, marks PCP as the most serious threat to the psycholog- 
ical health of the user of the drugs described in this chapter. Tolerance of 
LSD and PCP can occur, necessitating increasing amounts of the chemicals 
to achieve the desired effect. 


buser Characteristics. Research on LSD consumers has focused on the 
abuser of LSD, not the user. With this qualifier in mind, we can describe 
LSD abusers as often coping poorly with a disorganized and confused per: 


‘For those interested in swallowing a packet of morning-glory seeds or brewing a cup of tea 
with them, the advice is "don't." For several years most seed companies have been spraying 
the seeds with chemicals that will cause vomiting and diarrhea in the user. 


? Toxicity refers to the degree of poisonousness of a substance. 
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sonal life and as in search of some meaning to their existence (A. Jones, 
1973; Smart & Jones, 1970). Family hardships, such as broken homes, alco- 
holic parents, and poor parent/adolescent relationships, are frequently pre- 
sent (Welpton, 1968). Abuse of more than one drug is very likely to occur 
with the LSD user (Seffrin and Seehafer, 1976). : 

The reemergence of PCP use among adolescents is so recent that very 
little is known about the consumer. The early history of the use of this drug 
suggests that the adolescents of the hippie counterculture of the 1960s 
recognized the potency and profound toxicity of this chemical and avoided 
it. Reports suggest that use of PCP (known then as the PeaCe Pill) was 
often not intentional but occurred through the purchase of other, impure 
drugs that contained PCP. Some reports even suggest that many users were 
“victims of deception" (Pittel & Oppedahl, 1979, p. 251). The concern of 
current investigators is that PCP is being sought on purpose by many ado- 
lescents (NIDA, 1978b; Pittel & Oppedahl, 1979). Why is this occurring? 

In one of the very few studies on the characteristics of PCP users, Si- 
monds and Kashani (1979) offer some insights. Users begin to take the drug 
at about 92 years of age, significantly earlier than the users of other drugs 
in their study. These young people are more "antisocial" and "violent" 
than non-PCP users. This tendency toward violence is expressed either 
against others or in self-destructive actions. Although this study admittedly 
suffers from a small, highly selective sample, these observations do provide 
some clues to why young people would want to try a drug that might 
provoke violent behavior. 

DeAngelis, Koon, and Coldstein (1980), using a similarly highly restrict- 
ed. sample of PCP users, dispute the findings of researchers who suggest 
that PCP has disastrous long-term effects on the emotional stability of the 
adolescent user. Their study of 70 occasional and chronic PCP users does 
not reveal evidence of the long-term bizzare or violent behavior that has 
been suggested to be an aftereffect of PCP use. The study’s authors cau- 
tion, however, that this finding does not in any way diminish the short-term 
dangerousness or unpredictability of this chemical in affecting the behavior 
of the adolescent who uses PCP. 


Stimulants 


. Of the seven substances discussed in this chapter, stimulants were used 
by a higher percentage of girls (27.7%) than boys (24.7%) in the class of 
1980. 

. Stimulants ranked third in use by the class of 1980 (26.4% used stimu- 
lants at some time in their lives). | 

. Stimulant abuse (daily use) by the class of 1980 was extremely low (.7%) 
(Johnston et al., 1980). 

. As long ago as 1971, 12 billion standard doses of amphetamines were 
legally manufactured in the United States. It is estimated that 6 billion 
doses found their way into the illicit drug market (Tec, 1976). 
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The two most common stimulants consumed in the United States today 
are nicotine and caffeine. The “evils” of both these substances should be 
apparent to anyone who has read the introduction to this chapter quoting 
the good Dr. Pierce and has watched de-caffeinated-coffee commercials on 
television. Our interest here is in amphetamines. 


ubstance Characteristics. Amphetamines can be taken orally or injected. 
Users report effects varying from increased alertness, insomnia, loss of ap- 
petite, and euphoria at medically prescribed levels to agitation, depression, 
confusion, hallucinations, paranoia, and in some situations convulsions at 
higher levels. The effect of amphetamines increases directly in proportion 
to the level of usage involved. Unless injected into the bloodstream, the 
effects are felt in about 30 minutes. Although the possibility of physical 
dependence on amphetamines is low to moderate, the chances of psycho- 
logical dependence are high. Tolerance can occur very rapidly. For exam- 
ple, abusers have been known to inject 1000 milligrams of amphetamines 
into their bodies at one time, whereas a prescribed dose is between 2.5 and 
15 milligrams per day. 


Hue Characteristics. Millions of adolescents and adults have used 


mphetamines over the years. From the struggling dieter to the student 

"pulling an all-nighter" and the sleepy truck driver to the professional foot- 
ball player, amphetamines have been used to lose weight, to stay awake, or 
to stimulate alertness and increase aggression. Their availability in medi- 
cine cabinets across the country helps to explain their popularity with fe- 
males. 

Amphetamine abusers (these include those same medicine-cabinet bor- 
rowers, sleepy students and truck drivers, and athletes) are similar to other 
drug abusers in many respects. Likely to be multiple-drug abusers, they are 
described as failures in school and personal relationships (R. Brook, Ka- 
plum, & Whitehead, 1974). The family again emerges as a primary contrib- 
uting factor, with the home environment described as a cold, unfeeling, and 
uncaring place (R. Brook et al., 1974). 


Barbiturates 
X1. Of the class of 1980, 14.9% used barbiturates at some time in their lives. 
S Adolescent use of these drugs is about the same for males and females. 
3. Student use of barbiturates dropped very slowly from 18.2% in 1975 to 

14.6% in 1979. The class of 1980 showed the first increase in years. 


A 4. Barbiturate abuse (daily use) by the class of 1980 was extremely low 


(.2%) (Johnston et al., 1980). 

Booze and pills have been the death of many a creative artist, from 
Marilyn Monroe to Judy Garland. The combination of too much alcohol 
and too many barbiturates (or just too many barbiturates alone) drastically 


lowers blood pressure and respiration, resulting in death for nearly 5000 


PT. in the United States each year (D. E. Smith, Wesson, & Seymour, 


TABLE 19-7. Glossary of drug terms 


Name 


Amphetamine, 
methamphet- 
amine 


Barbiturates 


Cocaine 


Hashish 


Heroin 


Inhalants (for 
example, gaso 
line, paint, 
glue, aerosols, 
amyl nitrite) 
LSD (d:lysergic 
acid diethylam- 
ide) 


Marihuana, 
marijuana 


Mescaline .. 


PCP (phency: 
clidine) 


Slang 


White crosses, greenies, speed, footballs, 
uppers, pep pills, whites, dexies, hearts, 
wake-ups, beans, bennies, roses, oranges, 
Black bird, Black Beauties, Black Cadillacs, 
crystals, crank, crink, amped, cris, cristian, 
bombidos, co-pilots, bottles, jugs, b-bomb, 
turn-abouts, chicken powder, lightning, 
nuggets, dynamites, splash, sparkle plenties, 
cross tops, peaches, marathons, cross-roads, 
bumble bees, thrusters, meth 


Downers, block busters, reds, barbs, 
blues, blue birds, blue devils, blue heav- 
en, blue bullets, blue dots, candies, soft- 
balls, seccies, seggies, Christmas trees, 
Mexican Reds, green dragons, yellow 
jackets, yellow bullets, red bullets, reds, 
goof balls, devils, nebbies, nimbies, pea- 
nuts, pink lady, phennies . 


Coke, Cecil, coconut, Big C, Corrine, 
flake, Bernice, jam, sniff, bernies, lady 
snow, snow, rock, white, frisky powder, 
incentive, dream, girl, gold dust, star dust, 
paradise, Carry Nation, heaven dust, nose 
candy, uptown, toot 


Hash, kif, black Russian, quarter moon, 
soles 


Horse, junk, H, Harry, scat, smack, scag, 


stuff, ct, chick, big H, thing, Mexican 
mud, doojce, duji, dogie, crap, brown sug- 
ar, Chinese red, brother 


Poppers, snappers; huffing, sniffing (glue, 
paint) 


Acid, sugar, cubes, big D, ghost, hawk-25, 
beast, coffee, blue heaven, California sun- 
shine, orange mushrooms, mellow yel- 
lows, chocolate chips, window panes, pa- 
per acid, trips 


Grass, pot, dope, hemp, weed, herb, tea, 
Mary Jane, Acapulco Cold, Colombian, 
Panama Red, Panamanian gold, Zacate- 
cas purple, Mexican green, broccoli, bush, 
gage, dry high, greta, Texas tea, yesca, 
sweet Lucy 


Mesc, beans, buttons, cactus, moon, peyo- 
te, mescal, mescal buttons 


Angel dust, hog, crystal, cyclone, PeaCe 
Pill, bad grass, super grass, elephant, kill- 
er weed, “to dust a joint” (when added to 
marijuana cigarettes), DOA (dead on ar- 
rival) 


Form 


Capsule, pill, 
liquid, pow- 
der, tablet, 
lozenge 


Sleeping pills, 
capsules, tab- 
lets, liquid; 
injected 


White pow- 
der; sniffed or 
snorted, in- 
jected 


Resin; 
smoked 


Powder; in- 
jected or 
sniffed 


Acrosols, vol- 
atile sub- 
stances, sol- 
vents 


Tablet, 
capsule, liq- 
uid 


Dried leaves; 
smoked 
(joint, stick) 


Tablet, cap- 
sule 
Powder; 
smoked 


Type of Drug 


Stimulant 


Depressant, 
sedative 


Stimulant, lo- 
cal anesthetic 


Relaxant, eu- 
phoriant, hal- 
lucinogen (in 
large or 

strong doses) 


Narcotic 


Hallucinogen 
(psychedelic) 


Relaxant, cu- 
phoriant, hal- 
lucinogen (in 
large or 

strong doses) 


Hallucinogen 


Anesthetic 
(used only 
with animals) 


From What Do They Call It Again? National Institute of Drug Abuse, DHEW Publication 


No. ADM 80-915. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Covernment Printing Office, 1979. 
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Substance Characteristics. Barbiturates are most frequently taken orally, 
but they can be dissolved in water and injected. Injected, they produce the 
warm, sleepy sensations commonly associated with a “rush.” Taken orally, 
the drug takes effect in about 30 minutes. In low doses, barbiturates pro- 
duce a mild sedation. As the amount increases, the effects range from a 
sense of well-being to depression to alcohol-like intoxication marked by 
slurred speech and impaired motor coordination to unconsciousness, coma, 
and/or death resulting from an overdose. Tolerance to barbiturates builds 
rapidly, resulting in the increased danger to the barbiturate abuser of reach- 
ing unsafe or lethal doses of the drug in a relatively short time. Barbiturates 
are regarded as having a moderately high potential for creating a physical 
and/or psychological dependence. 

We should note before we conclude this section that barbiturate abusers 
should never attempt to quit the habit without medical supervision. Not all 
barbiturates are alike in their effect on the individual attempting to quit. 
The barbiturate abuser runs a real risk of life-threatening convulsions, de- 
lirium, and "grand mal" seizures during withdrawal. To avoid these with- 
drawal symptoms, the abuser is best advised to find the proper medical care 
to ensure that a bad experience is not the last experience. 


Yy Abuser Characteristics. Although nearly all barbiturate abusers are aware 
of the dangers of combining alcohol and pills, they do it anyway. This. 
behavior leads je researchers to conclude that i abusers have 
bm . . E A 
suicidal ersonalities. Anxious, depressed, with low self-esteem, and view- 
ing themselves as failures (Lech, Gary, & Ury, 1975), abusers mirror the 
alcohol-dependent personality in many aspects of personal, school, and fam- 
ily life. 


Cocaine 


l. Of the class of 1980, 15.7% tried cocaine at some time in their lives. 
2. Cocaine has grown in reported popularity with adolescents over the past 
several years; only 9% of the class of 1975 ever tried it. 
A? Cocaine abuse (daily use) by the class of 1980 was extremely low (.2%) 

(Johnston et al., 1980). 

The preferred illegal “high” of the wealthy, cocaine has acquired the 
status of a recreational drug that some say should be decriminalized. Its 
history is particularly fascinating, for its use reaches back hundreds of years, 
to before the Incan Empire, and involves a pope, a soft-drink company, and 
the founder of the psychoanalytic movement. 

Cocaine is found in the leaves of a South American plant, the coca shrub 
(Erythroxylon coca). Possessing religious significance for the Incan Empire, 
coca was controlled directly by the Incan emperor, and its use was limited 
to the privileged nobility of that society. This custom changed with the 
invasion of the Spanish, who more freely distributed coca among the South 

. American natives because they had discovered that its stimulant effect 
resulted in higher worker productivity (Inglis, 1975). 


` 
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Coca did not become popular in Europe until the mid-1850s, when it was 
introduced into a number of products ranging from patent medicines to 
wine. The wine, in particular a variety called Mariani's Wine, won a num- 
ber of high endorsements, including one from Pope Leo XIII. The populari- 
ty of coca spread back overseas, this time to North America, where in 
Atlanta in 1886 a druggist introduced a patent medicine containing coca. 
Claimed to be a remedy for a number of troublesome ailments, Coca-Cola, 
as it was called, gained widespread popularity. One additional note on this 
patent drug is warranted: long before the 1906 Pure Food and Drug Act 

was passed, the makers of this no-longer-popular patent medicine but now- 
popular soda-fountain beverage had replaced coca with other substances 
(Grinspoon & Bakalar, 1976). 

The isolation of the "kick" in coca, cocaine, occurred in Germany, where 
it was used as a stimulant and as an anesthetic in eye surgery. The medical 
popularity of cocaine as an anesthetic, a reliever of depression, and a substi- 
tute for morphine in treating cases of morphine addiction spread quickly. 
With none other than Dr. Sigmund Freud describing it as a “magical 
drug," the popularity of cocaine moved from the medical to the public 
arena (Brecher, 1972). 

Portrayed as a quick pick-me-up for the tired of mind or body, more 
enjoyable than alcohol and without the side effects, cocaine was widely 
used by the public for several years. Interest in cocaine diminished as re- 
ports began to come in that it produced strong psychological dependence, 
created severe mental disturbances, and in some cases even led to death. 
Freud's own defense of cocaine abruptly ended with the emotional break- 
down of a close friend, Dr. von Fleischl-Marxow. Marxow's use of the drug 
to treat his morphine addiction had reached outlandish proportions, and he 
developed a paranoid psychosis marked by formication. (Formication is the 
belief that insects and/or snakes are crawling on or under the skin.) This 
incident had such a profound impact on Freud that he foreswore the use of 
cocaine from that time forward in his personal life and his medical practice 
(Grinspoon & Bakalar, 1976). 


Y Substance Characteristics. Cocaine can be injected but is more frequently 
inhaled (“snorted”). Since cocaine is categorized as a stimulant, its effects 
are, depending on the dose, the same as those of amphetamines. These 
range from excitement and increased alertness to, in very large doses and 
with prolonged use, hallucinations, convulsions, and death. 

Although the possibility of psychological dependence is considered high 
and tolerance builds rapidly, the extremely high cost of cocaine ($125 a 
gram at bargain-basement prices) makes it unlikely that anyone except the 
very rich could afford to develop a habit. 


User/Abuser Characteristics. Most of the published studies on pure co- 
caine abusers are more than four decades old and reflect a “reefer madness" 
attitude toward cocaine. For instance, according to one study (Seevers, 
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1939), both cocaine and marijuana users have a deep “psychopathic desire 
to escape reality or a need to build up the personality. The addict to co- 
caine may be subjectively depressed, desire the drug intensely, and may 
commit murder to obtain it upon withdrawal. ... The term 'psychopathic 
habituation' is posed to describe this type of condition" (cited in Research 
Issues 15, 1977). 

We still know little about the cocaine abuser or even whether such a 
person exists, given cocaine's cost. The few studies and commentaries that 
do exist portray users as either being as emotionally healthy as the next 
person (Grinspoon & Bakalar, 1976) or as “presenting basic personality and 
maturational problems" (Connell, 1977). 


Heroin 
l. Only 1.1% of the class of 1980 ever used heroin. 


X2. The use of heroin by adolescents at any time in their lives has been 


declining since 1975, when the figure for the graduating class was 2.2%. 
3. Heroin abuse (daily use) by senior classes since 1976 has been statistical- 

ly nonexistent (Johnston et al., 1980). 

Heroin has a special meaning in the hearts of most Americans. 

Through such television shows as The Naked City, The Streets of San 
Francisco, and Baretta and such films as The French Connection, The ` 
French Connection II, The Deep, and Andy Warhol's Trash, the American 
public has come to fear heroin. : 

The opium poppy (Papaver Somniferum) grows in many areas of the 
world—from Southeast Asia to India, Turkey, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Mexico, to name just a few. Its use as a medicine to ease pain and to treat 
dysentery, malaria, and other ailments dates back to before the birth of 
Christ. Opium and its chief constituent, morphine (from which heroin is 
synthesized), were easily obtained in the 19th century throughout North 
America, as we showed at the beginning of this chapter, and much of the 
rest of the world as well? Heroin was first produced in 1898. The availabil- 
ity of all three drugs in the United States was not really limited until the 
Harrison Narcotic Act of 1914. 


vA Substance Characteristics. Heroin can be sniffed or smoked, but it is most 


commonly injected. The warm "rush" that comes moments after the injec- 
tion has been reported to feel like a whole-body orgasm. This sensation is 
soon followed in most cases by lethargy and the need to sleep. The poten- 
tial for physical and psychological dependence is high, and tolerance builds 
rapidly. Street heroin is sold in “bags” (a single dose) of 100 milligrams. Of 
this amount, perhaps 5% is heroin. The remainder may be sugar, starch, 
powdered milk, quinine, or some other substances. Occasionally, heroin 


* China's attempt to stop the British importation of opium into China for use by the popu- 
lace created the Opium War of 1839-1842. The Chinese government's loss of that war en 
sured the populace an adequate supply for the next several decades. 


W /n recent years there 
have been suggestions 
that marijuana and even 
cocaine should be de- 
criminalized. What are 
your views? Would de- 
criminalization lead to 
legalization? In Aldous 
Huxley's 1932 novel 
Brave New World, 
chemicals are used to 
pacify dissidents. How 
likely is it that this tech- 
nique will be used in the 
- United States during 
your lifetime? 


ye 
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users purchase a bag containing a much higher percentage of heroin than 
they have been accustomed to using. The result of injecting this higher 
percentage of heroin is an overdose, most often resulting in death. 


buser Characteristics. Although it is possible to use heroin and not be- 
come addicted, the tendency is for users to become abusers and then depen- 
dent in a relatively short time (Zinberg, 1979). Part of the reason is the 
rapid build-up of tolerance to the drug. 

Although a heroin-dependent individual can come from any socioeco- 
nomic group, the poor are disproportionately represented. Coming from a 
background of poverty, hopelessness, and conflict, these heroin addicts are 
viewed as feeling worthless, being manipulative, and unable to handle frus- 
tration (Collum & Pike, 1976; Kurtines, Hogan, & Weiss, 1975). They are 
also seen as depressed, aggressive, self-destructive, unable to cope with 
stress, and escaping reality through denial, rationalization, and drug depen- 
dence (Woody & Blaine, 1979). The addict is likely to come from a poor 
home situation marked, again, by family turmoil, parental rejection, and 
loose supervision. It also appears that (as with the alcohol-dependent indi- 
vidual) the addict is likely to have a parent or parents who abuse alcohol or 
other drugs (Braucht, Brakarsh, Follinstad, & Berry, 1973; Woody & 
Blaine, 1979). 


Summary 


Two es, solvents and P rge as the greatest immediate 
threat for serious physical or psychological damage to the user.* Although a 
small minority of adolescents become drug abusers or dependent, those 
who do are most frequently multiple-drug users. The factors contributing 
to abuse and/or dependence include personality, family, and community 
variables. 

Most studies show drug-abusing or drug-dependent individuals as having 
low self-esteem and feelings of helplessness. They are anxious, depressed, 
restless individuals who internalize their anger and depression in self-de- 
structive drug use. Likely to be delinquent (though some researchers take 
issue with this point; see Vingilis, 1981) and heavily influenced by their 
peer group, these young people's delinquency and relationships with their 
friends are attempts to secure replacements after their rejection of—and 
rejection by— family, school, and community. 

The families of these adolescents are viewed as major contributors to 
their use of drugs. Loose parental control, poor parent/adolescent relation- 
ships, high family discord, and divorce are common. There is also evidence 
that parental abuse of alcohol and other drugs sets an early and poor exam- 
ple for the child to follow in adolescence. 


‘This statement assumes that the other drugs purchased on the street are in fact the drugs 
the buyer has asked for. Since there are no consumer laws protecting the illicit-drug user and 
since quality control has been known to slip on occasion, wisdom would suggest that one 
should not experiment. But in wisdom's absence, caveat emptor ("let the buyer beware")! 
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Implications for Treatment and Prevention 


Treatment 

For nearly all drug-dependent youths, kicking the habit begins with detoxi- 
fication. Detoxification involves hospitalization to eliminate the acute 
physical or psychological dependence on the drug. 

The primary goal of the detoxification program is to provide the medical 
care necessary to relieve the physical discomforts that accompany with- 
drawal. A secondary goal is to assist the drug-dependent individual in find- 
ing the most suitable treatment program to help prevent the recurrence of 
substance dependence. 


Therapeutic Communities. Once detoxification has occurred, the drug- 
dependent individual may decide in favor of a “group home" for treatment. 
One type of group home is a residence staffed by ex-alcoholics or ex-drug 
abusers. The therapeutic community uses group pressure and support, re- 
medial education, and/or employment to help the dependent individual 
change his or her behavior. | 

The therapeutic community views the former actions of the addict as 
lifelong destructive patterns of behaviors. To change this pattern, the com- 
munity often demands a complete alteration of the addict’s lifestyle. Drug 
abstinence, the elimination of criminal behavior, obtaining a job and/or 
more education, and the development of such traits as self-reliance and 
honesty with oneself and others are encouraged in a 24-hour-a-day program 
that attacks old behaviors. 

The intensity of the program is so great that only a small number (10- 
15%) of all those who are admitted to therapeutic communities can com- 
plete it. The program is considered effective for those who can. Follow-up 
studies one to five years later show that most former members are able to 
hold jobs, stay off drugs, and stay out of trouble with the authorities (De- 
Leon & Rosenthal, 1979). 


Methadone Treatment for Narcotics Addiction. For thousands of former 
heroin addicts in North America today, the treatment program used to 
prevent the recurrence of heroin addiction is methadone. Methadone is 
itself a narcotic that in the proper dose acts to block heroin withdrawal's 
effect. This blocking action occurs because methadone has a cross-tolerance 
with heroin; that is, the drug neutralizes the effects of heroin. Additionally, 
methadone, when taken in regular, prescribed, oral doses, does not produce 
the “high” commonly associated with narcotics. 

Methadone is not an answer in itself to drug rehabilitation, and other 
services must be provided if the former addict is to achieve a new life 
without drugs. Most clinics offer job training, remedial educatión, and 
counseling. 

Whether methadone is an acceptable treatment for drug addiction is 
subject to heated debate. Proponents of methadone treatment point to its 


BW What are your 
thoughts about metha- 
done treatment? What 
do you think are the 
strengths and liabilities 
of self-help programs? 
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low cost and its success in enabling many former heroin addicts to return to 
school and/or work and to live otherwise normal lives. Opponents counter 
that substituting a legal narcotic for an illegal one accomplishes little or 
nothing. Abuse of methadone to achieve a “high” is possible, and oppo- 
nents point out that the lifestyle of drug use has not been changed. Finally, 
opponents take a page from history and argue that not long ago heroin was 
used to combat morphine addiction. Is it not possible, they suggest, that 


today's cure for heroin dependence will become a problem in itself? (See 
Box 19-3.) 


There are many reasons for taking drugs. For many young people, it's the 
challenge, the risk, the excitement of a new thrill. For others, it's an 
expression of anger, hatred, protest, or desperation. For still others, it is 
an attempt to hang on to sanity—an attempt at self-medication to get 
from today to tomorrow in the only way they know how. The following 
case study provides an illustration. 


Jimmy was a dirty, greasy, unattractive 15-year-old who hung around the 
center of town watching (nothing more—just watching). Our contact with 
him resulted from a conversation we had with one of his former elementary 
school teachers. She had begun to suspect Jimmy to be the obscene phone 
caller whose nightly calls had begun to terrorize her. The suspicion was 
confirmed a few days later when she confronted him in school. 

Jimmy begged her not to tell his parents and promised to do anything in 
return. She insisted he seek help and referred him to our office. In the days 
that followed, we saw a young, deeply troubled adolescent whose incestu- 

ous desire for his mother had created tremendous inner conflict and guilt. 
To focus his attentions away from her, he had begun to phone other wom- 

* en, follow them home, and begin to plan to assault them. He recognized 
the wrongness of this behavior, and torn between his desire to follow 
through on his fantasies and his guilt over those fantasies, he had begun to 
increase his drug usage considerably. Jimmy's unconscious solution to con- 
trolling these very frightening feelings was to medicate himself with illicit 
drugs to the point where he could not act out his desires. | 

We saw Jimmy for several weeks. We concentrated on helping him to 
recognize and verbalize his need for help. During that time we made no 
attempt to limit or influence Jimmy's drug use but worked to have him 
realize why he was medicating himself. 

Jimmy eventually admitted his need for help and with us told his parents 
about -his thoughts, feelings, and fears. Both parents and Jimmy agreed 
with us that an inpatient hospital setting was most appropriate. He 
checked into a hospital several days later, where his illegal self-medication 
was stopped and replaced with still other medication. Only this time it was 

prescribed by a physician. 
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AA and Other Self-Help Groups. Extending a helping hand to a fellow 
human being in the same situation is the essence of the self-help group. 
Founded by former substance abusers, these programs operate under the 
belief that the ex-alcoholic or ex-drug abuser is in the best position to 
understand and help the individual struggling with an alcohol or a drug 
problem. 

In some respects the programs of the therapeutic community and the 
self-help group are similar. Both rely upon ex-users, not professionals, to 
provide help. Both focus on completely changing the behavior of the user. 
Both demand abstinence from alcohol or drugs. Through weekly (or night- 
ly) meetings, group members in both programs attempt to support one 
another in their goal of abstinence. Should temptation on the street become 
too great, each program uses a "buddy system" (that is, members are 
matched to other members to provide extra support for one another outside 
the meetings) to help its members resist the temptation of drug or alcohol 
use. 

The success of self-help groups is difficult to determine. Although re- 
ports have been enthusiastic, these studies suffer from several problems in 
design. Nevertheless, given the growing popularity of the self-help move- 
ment with the general public, it would seem that the principle of neighbor 
helping neighbor is, from the public's point of view, effective (N. S. Brown 
& Ashery, 1979). 


Psychotherapy. Individual counseling can happen in many different set- 
tings. But whether it occurs in an inpatient hospital ward, in an outpatient 
methadone clinic, at a youth-service agency, or in a physician's office, ther- 
apy is directed at discussing the abuser's problems and attempting to re- 
solve them. 

Just as psychotherapy can occur in many different settings, it can take 
many different forms. Therapy styles range from insight-oriented psycho- 
analysis, which encourages the client to free-associate in the expectation 
that greater self-knowledge will change behavior, to behavior therapy, 
which uses a system of rewards and negative reinforcements to attempt to 
shape behavior into new lifestyle patterns. 

For each new or existing treatment approach offered, there are dozens of 
writers praising or damning it. In the absence of any studies evaluating 
therapy effectiveness, we cannot say which approaches are deserving of 
damnation. We can state that when used alone, no form of psychotherapy 
has been very successful in helping the substance-dependent individual 
abstain from alcohol or drugs. It is when therapy is used in conjunction with 
other treatment forms (methadone, self-help groups, job training, and so on) 
that it may be most useful (Wesson & Smith, 1979). | 


Family Therapy. One reason that individual psychotherapy fails to help 
the substance-dependent individual may be that these approaches do noth- 
ing to change the system from which the individual has come. For the 
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adolescent, this system is the family. We have already noted that parental 
drinking and drug use seem to have a strong influence on adolescent atti- 
tudes toward drugs and alcohol. We have also pointed out that poor parent- 
ing practices and poor parent/adolescent relationships seem to contribute 
to youthful drug abuse and dependence. Proponents of family therapy ar- 
gue that changing the adolescent's behavior entails changing the family 
system. 

In order to do so, the therapist helps family members to solve their 
problems and to achieve more positive and constructive ways of relating to 
one another. By focusing on the family as a whole and not on the “identi- 
fied problem" (the drug-using adolescent), the therapist is able to avoid the 
pitfalls of the family's viewing the problem as only the adolescent's. In- 
stead, this approach encourages the family to examine its own behaviors 
and the ways in which they contribute to the use of illegal substances by 
one of its members. 

This treatment approach, while promising, is not without its problems. 
These problems involve the family’s motivation for and commitment to 
changing its behavior. Many adolescents who abuse alcohol or drugs serve 
very useful functions in the family, such as keeping the parents from di- 
vorce or acting out one parent’s depression. If disrupting this delicate bal- 
ance is too threatening, the family will resist and will maintain more famil- 
iar and comfortable ways of behaving. The message to the adolescent is 
then to continue to abuse drugs or alcohol (Stanton, 1979) 


. 


Prevention 


In a society that bombards its members with promises of instant relief from 
headaches, common-cold symptoms, dandruff, sleeplessness, and constipa- 
tion, it is highly unlikely that drug use among the young can be prevented. 
Similarly, when drinking is considered so “downright upright,” and alcohol 
is associated by advertisers with every social event from family reunions to 
job promotions, it is highly unrealistic to believe for a moment that drink- 
ing among our youth can be curtailed until they reach adulthood. That 
drugs and alcohol are a part of our society and that personal, family, and 
community factors so strongly influence the ways in which substances are 
used affect the goals that can be established for prevention. | 

Prevention in the alcohol and drug arena is directed not toward stopping 
their use but toward preventing abuse and dependence. The tools available 
to achieve this goal are education, promotion of social competency, and 
legislation. 


Education. Under the umbrella of education, prevention activities can oc- 
cur in the school, in media announcements, and in the distribution of mate- 
rials. Many states today require junior high school students to take at least 
one course in drug and alcohol education. The courses vary from school to 
school, but most of these programs combine factual information with values 
clarification in an attempt to provide the adolescent with the knowledge 
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necessary to make a responsible decision on use of drugs and alcohol (Engs, 
1981). | 
| UAM drug education has been criticized for promoting rather 
than preventing drug and alcohol use. Some studies (see, for example, Hal- 
eas pin & Whiddon, 1977) show adolescents as having more positive attitudes 
toward drugs after a drug-education course than before it. School boards 
and local citizens suggest that drug use has increased among adolescents 
who have completed drug-education courses. This criticism shows the con- 
fusion surrounding responsible decision making. The intention of many 
school-based drug-education programs is not and should not be to stop 
alcohol and drug use but rather to “foster responsible choices regarding the 
Ning consumption of all drugs for all ages. One responsible choice for a particu- 
lar individual may be not to use any drugs outside of medical prescriptions” 
(Swisher, 1979, p. 425). For others, the choice may be to use potentially less 
harmful drugs. 

Similar efforts by the National Institute of Drug Abuse and the National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism to promote responsible decision 
making are underway. This Side Up and Catching On are federal publica- 
tions that combine information about drugs and alcohol with suggestions 
on obtaining non-drug highs through such avenues as exercise, yoga, and 
increased self-awareness. The intention, again, is to encourage adolescents 
to decide for themselves based on the best information available whether 
all substances, some substances, or no substances are in order for them. 


Promotion of Social Competency. Closely allied with education is the 
concept of n ll soc OBS i lB aai a e be pro 
mated Tirerpn=educational activities suem as vates variication and the 
UC senit AERE ET ersang and 
self-acceptance. It can be promoted through programs con ucted by the 
YMCA, YWCA, and youth-service agencies, by church programs to im- 
prove parent/adolescent relationships through building communication 
skills, by peer counseling (which is more properly categorized as a tool not 
of competency promotion but for natural care giving), or by assertiveness 
training. Social-competency promotion includes involvement in theatre, 
wilderness courses, boating, boxing, and innumerable other recreational or 
sports activities that meet the adolescent’s social and emotional needs in 
socially acceptable ways. 
Thé persuasive argument in favor of promoting social competency is that 
if the adolescent is given opportunities for personal and social growth and if 
Nee these opportunities provide the adolescent with a feeling of worth, a sense 
of importance, and a sense of being an asset, not a liability, to society, then 
drug or alcohol abuse and dependence will diminish. i 


Legislation. More controversial than responsible decision making is using 
legislation to prevent drug and alcohol abuse. Past attempts to legislate 
social behavior have proved to be dismal failures. Prohibiting the sale of 


W Js alcohol and drug 
use really inevitable? 
Values clarification has 
had a rough time in the 
public schools recently, 
yet it has been proved to 
be an effective tool in 
preventing substance 
abuse. Would you in- 
clude it in a course you 
were teaching on alcohol 
and drugs if the commu- 
nity did not favor that 
approach? How does the 
research cited in this 
chapter support the 
need for programs that 
encourage social compe- 
tency? Do you believe 
that legislation can re- 
strict substance use or 
reduce its harmfulness? 
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cigarettes to young people under 18 has not decreased smoking among this 
age group. Estimates that 43 million Americans have tried marijuana hardly 
strengthen the case for additional legal constraints, as supporters of the 
movement to decriminalize it are quick to point out. 

Nevertheless, for three substances—amphetamines, barbiturates, and sol- 
vents—increased legislation may be an effective tool for decreasing their 
abuse by adolescents. For amphetamines and barbiturates, society needs to 
address the following issues. First, is the number of pills manufactured by 
U. S. firms warranted? Second, are these two types of medication overpre- 
scribed by physicians? Finally, do the benefits of these drugs outweigh their 
disadvantages? Answers to these questions might produce enough evidence 
to warrant increased regulation of these substances. Similarly, regulatory 
control over the chemical content of solvents would provide the means of 
prohibiting certain poisons and saving lives. 

Legislation in itself is not, nor has it ever been, an answer to drug and 
alcohol abuse. Used in an enlightened fashion, however, it can provide the 
motivation for drug manufacturers to restrict production of amphetamines 
and barbiturates. Further, it can ensure that solvent manufacturers use the 
least harmful chemicals whenever possible. This kind of legislation would 
stand the greatest chance of success in limiting drug abuse because it is 
directed not at the consumer but at the supplier. 


u——————————————— —————————Á—————LHÓSÁCBIÓÓÓAKGLOUILLEIJULYAIUZE 
Major Points to Remember 


l. Many of the illegal substances discussed in this chapter were common- 
ly used by the public as recently as 80 years ago. 

2. Alcohol consumption has reached an all-time high. Consequently, the 
problems associated with alcohol use (cancer, traffic deaths, and so 

*forth) have also increased. Alcohol-related problems cost the U. S. 
economy many billions of dollars a year. 

3. The so-called marijuana stepping-stone theory can really be more accu- 
rately applied to alcohol. Alcohol is the entry drug into the use of other 
substances. | 

4. Studies show that adolescents who drink are imitating their parents' 
behavior, but that marijuana use is peer influenced. 

5. Most young people drink, and many of them drink too much too often. 
Yet many never develop into alcohol abusers. Those who do appear to 
have problems with school, with the community, and with their fam- 
ilies. 

6. In general, the family of the substance-abusing young person is charac- 
terized by weak parental control and poor parent/child relationships. 

7. There is some evidence that alcoholism has a genetic component. Nev- 
ertheless, a social-psychological perspective emphasizing family behav- 
ior is at present a more convincing explanation. 
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8. 


At least 43 million Americans have tried marijuana at least once. Many 
users are emotionally *well-adjusted" individuals. Some are not, but it 
is not possible to establish a causal link between their emotional '*mal- 
adjustment" and marijuana. Still, we do know that driving under the 
influence of marijuana is unsafe, and that marijuana may well be associ- 
ated with health problems (cancer, damage to a fetus, for example). 


. Inhalants are most commonly used by younger adolescents. Inhaling 


solvents poses a serious health risk, since most contain poisons that can 
cause permanent damage to the user. 


. PCP was called the PeaCe Pill during the 1960s. Peace it does not 


. create. Short-term effects often include very violent behavior. Concern 


kk: 
12. 


exists over why young people would seek out such a chemical, given its 
strong behavioral toxicity. 

Female usage of stimulants exceeds male usage. 

Barbiturate abusers are at high risk of physical harm. Some researchers 
believe that the barbiturate abuser has a suicidal personality. 


. Of all the drugs discussed in this chapter, cocaine has the most interest- 


ing history. It has been used as a religious drug, a medicine, and a 
popular pick-me-up and is now the preferred illegal "high" of the 
wealthy. Much has been written about the drug, but little is really 
known about its effects on the user. 


. Daily use of heroin by adolescents is almost nonexistent. Those few 


who do abuse the drug are described as angry, helpless, manipulating 
individuals who have turned their anger away from their social condi- 
tion and their family situation inward against themselves. 


. The treatment of drug-abusing and drug-dependent adolescents often 


starts with detoxification and can then lead to a number of alternative 
outpatient treatments. These treatments include (depending upon the 
substance abused) therapeutic communities, methadone treatment, 
self-help groups, individual psychotherapy, and family therapy. 


. Substance use cannot be prevented. In many respects, minimization of 


alcohol or drug use is a far better goal than prevention. Drug education 
with values clarification has been found to be one way to help young 
people decide for themselves whether or not to use drugs. Promotion of 
social competency and legislative (societal) changes are the other major 
tools for reducing new incidences of substance misuse. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 
e Why were Roman soldiers, slaves, and * Is depression or impulsiveness more im 
criminals punished for suicidal acts portant in committing suicide? 
while Roman citizens were not? e Why might maintaining social cohesive 
Why would Roman cruelty to early ness reduce the number of suicide at 
Christians actually strengthen their reli tempts? 
gious beliefs? 
Is a "living will" an intention to commit 
suicide? 
Why do many popular songs emphasize 
depressed feelings and dangerous levels 
of risk taking? 
Although females attempt suicide more 
often, why are males more successful? 
Why did adolescent-suicide rates in 
crease 131% from 
1961 to 1975? 
Is suicide a dis 


placed desire to kill, yet 20 
to be killed, or to CHAPTER | 
MM SUICIDE IN ADOLESCENCE 


rifice their lives to 
save others suicidal? 


L1] 

T be or not to be" is a question that most of us struggle to com- 
prehend. And yet the question is so simple. The thought is so clear. 
Why, then, can we not understand adolescent suicide? Is it because 
we have forgotten some of the unique aspects of youth itself? In this 
chapter we will draw on material from history, the arts, and the be 
havioral sciences in an attempt to understand suicide in adolescence. 
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Attitudes: Past and Present 


Depending on the time and circumstances, suicide, a “conscious, deliberate 
attempt to take one's life quickly" (Farber, 1968, p. 4), was embraced and/ 
or rejected by the Greeks, Romans, Jews, Christians, and others. For in- 
stance, in early Creek society the taking of one's own life was punished by 
mutilating the dead body. The hand responsible for the action was severed 
from the corpse. It and the rest of the corpse were then buried away from 
the graves of the other citizens of that city-state. This punishment was not 
so much the result of a rejection of suicide per se as it was a determination 
that the individual had shown disrespect for the gods. “Heroic” actions or 
careful measures to ensure the gods' understanding made suicide more ac- 
ceptable to the Creeks. Thus, the self-destruction of the sole surviving 
Spartan soldier of the battle at Thermopylae was cheered by the populace 
of Sparta, and citizens of Athens, Massilia, or Keos could, upon receiving 
the approval of the authorities, end their lives using hemlock (Alvarez, 
1972). 

The Roman Empire showed the same understanding of the role suicide 
played in society. For Roman citizens, suicide was considered a right and 
carried no penalties. Only those individuals who chose suicide "without 
cause" were punished. Falling into this class were soldiers, slaves, and crim- 
inals. In each of these situations, suicide was punished because Roman 
society had been insulted or damaged. By committing suicide "without 
cause," the individual had cheapened the significance of the act for other 
Romans. The slave and the soldier were punished for depriving the empire 
of its assets. T'he slave was the property of the owner. The soldier was the 


. property of the state. The loss of the slave was a financial burden for the 


master. The loss of the soldier weakened the empire. The criminal was 
punished for suicide for depriving the state of its right to extract its punish- 
ment from the individual (Alvarez, 1972). 

The Greeks and Romans did not stand alone in accepting suicide as an 
acceptable alternative to life. Incidences of self-destruction have been cele- 
brated in many societies. The mass suicide of the Jews defending Masada to 
prevent their capture by Roman soldiers is just one example. The Japanese 
ritual of hara-kiri is another. 

The history of early Christianity, too, is filled with examples of individ- 
uals' embracing suicide as a means of salvation. To the early Christians, life 
on earth was "at best unimportant" and filled with temptations to sin. 
Their kingdom was not of this world but of the next. Thus, given the 
opportunity to sever the tie with this world for eternal happiness in the 
next, it is understandable that many chose to do so. Alvarez, in The Savage 
Cod (1972), writes that self-destruction, which was seen as the last option 
by the Roman citizen, was seized as the first by many of the early Chris- 
tians. In a sense, then, the Romans' attempts to stamp out Christianity by 
putting its followers to death encouraged its growth. In their rush to salva- 
tion, the Christians must have seen the Roman lions as ensuring martyr- 
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Sometimes depression causes adolescents to seek solace from old childhood 
"friends." 
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dom. Alvarez argues that the early church's elevation of its dead to martyr 
dom actually encouraged thousands upon thousands of early Christians to 
put themselves in clearly dangerous situations for no other reason than to 
have their lives ended. It would not be until 533 a.D. that the writings of 
Augustine against suicide would sway the church at the Council of Orléans 
to begin to consider suicide a sin. By 562 A.D., at the Council of Braga, the 
Fifth Commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” had been reinterpreted on the 
basis of Augustine’s work to apply to the taking of one’s own life as well 
(Alvarez, 1972). 

The influence of this change on Western society was remarkable. From 
one European society to another, the bodies of people who had committed 
suicide were horribly mistreated. In France the body of an individual sus- 
pected of committing suicide was dragged through the streets, burned, and 
then thrown on the village garbage heap. In areas where fear of the super- 
natural ran high, special but no less horrid precautions were taken with the 
body. These might include such special disposal methods as placing the 
body in a barrel and setting it adrift on a river or severing the hand respon- 
sible for the deed. Some sense of the cruelty of these people to their fellow 
human beings can be found in this account by a Russian exile in England 
who wrote to his mistress about the execution of a man for attempting 
suicide: l 

A man was hanged who had cut his throat, but who had been brought back 

to life. They hanged him for suicide. The doctor had warned them it was 

impossible to hang him as the throat would burst open and he would breathe 
through the aperture. They did not listen to his advice and hanged their 
man. The wound in the neck immediately opened and the man came back to 
life again although he was hanged. It took time to convoke the aldermen to 
decide the question of what was to be done. At length the aldermen assem- 

bled and bound up the neck below the wound until he died [Alvarez, 1972, p. 

45]. 

The fate of this poor creature's remains was no less gruesome. He was 
taken to a crossroads and there buried with a stake driven through his body. 
If this sounds like a sensible precaution against having a vampire haunt the 
living, understand that this procedure was practiced as late as the early 
1800s, long after vampires ceased to exist in the imaginations of most peo- 
ple (Alvarez, 1972). 

Thus, before the Council of Orléans, suicide was not considered inher- 
ently evil. For the Greeks, the Romans, and others with sufficient cause, 
suicide was an acceptable way out of an intolerable situation. With the 
Council of Orléans and subsequent councils, suicide came to be redefined 
as a sin against God and humanity. 

Today, there are indications that this attitude may again be changing. Is 
this change a turning back to the Roman notion expressed by one Indian 
“that man's ability to destroy himself is his sole birthright” (Beaver, 1972, 
p. 17)? To answer this question, we must first recognize that self-destruc- 


W Do you think that so- 
ciety exercises a certain 
degree of selectivity in 
labeling certain beha- 
viors suicidal and other 
behaviors not suicidal? 
What future do you 
think exists for the “liv- 
ing will"? 


Adolescent Suicide: 
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tion has been only selectively outlawed. History is full of examples of indi- 
viduals or groups who committed suicide and have been revered as heroes 
for their behavior. Refusing to surrender to the enemy despite overwhelm- 
ing odds, surrendering a safe existence for missionary service in disease- 
ridden parts of the world, or rushing into a burning building or leaping into 
a river to save another are all potentially suicidal. War itself is the pitting 
of one nation against another in a mass suicidal dance of destruction. Yet 
we have glorified in song and story, on stage and film, the defenders of 
Masada and the Alamo, and we celebrate their so-called noble destruction. 
No epic story is without its hero's or heroine's making a conscious decision 
to risk destruction for some altruistic purpose. It is this seemingly altruistic 
purpose that lifts these people above their self-destructive action and legiti- 
mizes their behavior. 

Recently, society has begun to debate whether suicide can extend to 
other segments of the population without their being held in contempt and 
disgrace— specifically, signers of a “living will.” Signers of a “living will" 
ask that no extraordinary medical means be used to keep them alive should 
they become terminally ill. The “living will" is considered by its opponents 
to be the first step toward euthanasia. Stating that no individual has the 
right to take away what Cod has given, they attack the concept on moral 
and religious grounds. Supporters of the "living will" argue that the tech- 
nology of medicine has outpaced our capacity to handle the implications of 
life without life. It is possible to maintain a mechanical life—a beating 
heart, a breathing being—when there is no life. It is possible to lengthen 
terminal-cancer victims’ existence by weeks, months, even years, but at 
what emotional and financial expense to the patients and their families? 
According to proponents of the “living will," it returns the power of choice 
to the individual stricken with a terminal illness. 

We have defined suicide to be the "conscious, deliberate attempt to take 
one's life quickly." We argue that the "altruistic" suicide and the "living 
will" are both conscious decisions to destroy oneself. We do not know 
whether such an act is morally justifiable, but one cannot help observing 
that discussion about seeking to reclaim control over one's own body and 
existence is increasing in contemporary society. Suicide, once accepted and 
then rejected as a means to an end, is being reexamined. In this heated 
debate the adolescent is never mentioned. It remains inconceivable that a 
young person just coming into being would ever consider self-destruction. 
But adolescents are no less capable of committing suicide than others. In 
the next section we will examine the demographics of suicide among the 
young. 


Thoughts and Facts 


Thoughts of death and dying are not strange or foreign to adolescents of 
this or past generations. In fact, teenagers confront death daily in the songs 
they listen to, the stories they read, and the movies they watch. We have 
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Wi Here's an exercise 
that will test your 
knowledge of popular 
music and provide a 
foolproof measure of 
your instructor's chrono- 
logical and/or emotional 
age. Divide the class 
into groups of five, 
and—except for your in- 
structor, who works 
alone on this exercise— 
for the the next ten min- 
utes write down the ti- 
tles and lyrics of popular 
tunes. At the same time 
consider what audiences 
the songs were recorded 
for (bubble-gum set, 
mellow rockers, and so 
forth), what messages 
they have, and what 
feelings they generate. 
At the end of ten min- 
utes, list the tunes on 
the chalkboard by cate- 
gory. Feel free to add 

any other category as 
well. Do your selections 
mirror the period in 


which the songs were re- 


corded? Are different 
messages aimed at dif- 
ferent audiences? (For 
example, who do you 
think listens intently to 
Frank Sinatra's record- 
ing of | Did It My 
Way?) Are your selec- 
Lions for adolescent 
"puppy love" songs par- 
ticularly sad? Finally, do 
you think music influ- 
ences our emotions? 
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discussed throughout this book Erikson’s concept of adolescence as a time 
of searching and exploring the unknown. Death is one such unknown. From 
our experience as adolescents, we remember trying unsuccessfully to con- 
ceptualize nonbeing. We were unsuccessful, for our minds, our bodies, and 
our energy spoke more to immortality than mortality. Those feelings of 
immortality create a kind of time distortion in young people. Time is eter- 
nity—the distance from Monday to Friday forever. Only when immortality 
passes (in our own cases in the early 20s or so) does time achieve its fatally 
excessive speed. As death is unreal in adolescence, so were our perceptions 
of death. We were part of the generation that grooved (yes, grooved) to 
such 45s as Teen Angel, Dead Man's Curve, and the classic Leader of the 
Pack. We identified with James Dean in Rebel without a Cause. We imag: 
ined ourselves in Bridge over the River Kwai and how we would behave in 
that last moment before death. 

In examining our experiences, we recognize a sort of death wish in our- 
selves and our friends. This death wish was not to die so much as it was to 
experience the sensation of death and then—as immortal beings—reverse 
time and situation. T'hus, such ridiculous ballads as Teen Angel, in which a 
girl returns to a car stalled on the railroad tracks to search for her boy- 
friend's school ring only to be crushed by an oncoming locomotive, or Dead 
Man's Curve, in which a drag race on a wet, winding road ends in disaster, 
sent shivers up and down our spines. Maybe we identified with the survi- 
vors of these tragedies, who came so close to the experience themselves but 
returned to share their adventure in a two-minute song, with sound effects 
included. Certainly, the excessive speed with which we drove our cars and 
the other life chances we took then were not the actions of individuals with 
a correct sense of their mortality. 

Our experiences are supported by others' observations that young people 
have “‘a very incomplete, distorted concept of death" (Gould, 1965, pp. 228- 
229). Death is seen “not final but rather a reversible process" (McKenry, 
Tishler, & Christman, 1980, p. 130). According to Could (1965), three fac- 
tors influence this view of death. The first is that early in adolescence most 
young people have not yet reached the cognitive stage of formal operations 
and still deal with very complex issues in concrete terms (see Chapter 7). 
Unable to look beyond their immediate behavior or to understand the im- 
plications of their actions, young people can entertain thoughts of suicide. 
These thoughts are further stimulated by the cultural attitude that death is 
a taboo subject. Second, hearing such euphemisms as a pet has been “put to 
sleep” or someone has “passed away" encourages, Gould feels, the viewing 
of death as something other than “harsh and unpleasant." Finally, televi- 
sion bombards young people with death and violence in a remarkably anti- 
septic fashion. The coyote in the Road Runner cartoons suffers tepeated 
physical catastrophes only to return moments later pursuing his dinner. 
Adolescents favorite T'V stars are clubbed, shot, stabbed, and beaten on an 
almost weekly basis. These individuals never experience the massive swell- 
ing that results from a beating about the head, they never seem immobi- 
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lized by the soreness in their muscles, and they never seem paralyzed by 
the pain of a puncture wound. These three factors of immature intellectual 
development, cultural taboos against talking about death, and television's 
excessive and unrealistic portrayal of violence interact to encourage the 
attitude that death is trivial. 

In a passionate statement of how these three factors may have come 
together to cause the death of one young person, Garner (1975) has made 
public his correspondence with a record company that promotes a rock star 
whose floor show included a simulated hanging. Garner argues that the 
example set by that individual stirred enough curiosity in the mind of one 
young man to hang himself. This young man failed to duplicate the trick 
but succeeded in killing himself; others have died trying to leap cars with 
motorcycles, or jumping from high places into water, or driving at break- 
neck speeds. Garner argues that greater restraint must be exercised by 
entertainers and the media to avoid stimulating young people to end their 
lives. With this we must comment that times have certainly changed. The 
generation after us had the opportunity to catch death on the 6 o'clock 
news as our generation died in Vietnam—this time for real. The music 
turned from the silly and frivolous (like Itsy Bitsy, Teeny Weeny, Yellow 
Polka Dot Bikini) to the quietly satiric Suicide Is Painless or the hard-rock 
sounds of Alice Cooper, who entertained his audiences with those on-stage 
simulated hangings. And the suicide rates for adolescents climbed an aston- 
ishing 131% from 196] to 1975 (Holinger, 1978). 

The facts of adolescent suicide are disturbingly clear, but the reasons for 
overstepping the boundary between reality and fantasy remain clouded. 
We know, for instance, that suicide is the third leading cause of death 
among young people. When homicides and accidents (mostly automobile) 
are added to the number of suicides committed in the United States, these 
violent deaths stand as the leading cause of death among young people 
(Holinger, 1979). (See Figure 20-1.) 


Sex Differences 


Females attempt suicide more frequently than males do but are less suc- 
cessful than males in actually dying. Much of the explanation lies in the 
means the sexes use to end their lives. Females tend to avoid more violent 


methods and choose instead more passive methods, such as an overdose of 
medication. Males, on the other hand, seem to choose more violent meth- 
ods, such as shooting or hanging themselves. These methods do not permit 
as much opportunity for the victim to be rescued as an overdose does 
(Frederick, 1978; Holinger, 1978). 


Racial Differences 


In the United States Native Americans are 3 times more likely than Blacks 
to commit suicide. With a suicide rate half again ss high zs tha for Whites, 
Native Americans, for reasons to be discussed later in this chapter, have the 
highest suicide rate of all racial groups in this country. However, a sceming 
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Wi Do you think that anomaly arises when we compare the suicide rates of Native Americans 
many males’ need to be- — (21.6 per 100,000 in 1975), Whites (13.2 per 100,000), and Blacks (6.1 per 
have in the "Heming- 100,000). What factors cause Blacks to have a suicide rate less than half that 
way" fashion (that is, liv- — for Whites (Frederick, 1978)? 

ing up i2 . The issue may be one of interpretation (Braucht, Loya, & Jamieson, 


exile ue s d'a 1980; Holinger, 1979). If we consider violent deaths, particularly homicide, 
EAS MO EN I p fy equal to suicide, then the figures change radically. For example, according 
tempt to take their lives? to one study (Erhardt & Berlin, 1974), homicide rates are ten times higher 
What factors, in your for minorities than for Whites, suggesting that the Black suicide rate 
opinion, increased the should be adjusted upward. When we further consider that Hispanics are 
adolescent-suicide rate | grouped with Whites (Ventura, Taffel, & Spratley, 1976) we can assume 
by 131% between 1961 \ that separation of this group from the White category would reduce the 
and 1975? incidence of reported suicides among Whites. 
We suggest that these figures are low estimates of the adolescent-suicide 
rate. They are only suggestive because many suicides are never reported as 
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Figure 20-1. Past and projected suicide rates for young Americans per 100,000 
population. (Source: B. Roessner, 1981) 
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such. Our society's taboo against this behavior has encouraged many family y 
doctors to report a suicide as an accident in order to protect the memory of 
the young person. | 

Are all adolescent suicides foolish adventures that tragically fail? Or are 
there other factors that work in combination with adolescent curiosity to 
encourage this behavior? In the next section we will examine some of the 
most prominent theories on suicide. 


Theoretical Perspectives on Suicide 


Two groups of theories—one founded on psychoanalytic thought, the other 
on sociological observations—have been proposed as explanations for sui- 
cide. The first set of explanations focuses on internal variables, while the 


lhe suicide rate among Black adolescents may be much higher than statistical reports indicate. 
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se views external social forces as influencing the decision to take one's 
own life. 


The Psychiatric Perspective 

Although psychoanalytic theorists differ on the exact motivations of the 
individual who commits suicide, an essential element in each of their argu- 
ments is the concept of punishment. Stekel (1967), a psychoanalyst writing 
i the latter half of the [9th century, expressed this concept when he ob- 
served that "the punishment the child imposes upon himself is simulta- 
neously the punishment he imposes on the instigators of his sufferings" (p. 
89). For Stekel, the punishment was an act of revulsion against oneself for 
masturbating. Stekel believed that suicidal individuals cannot live without 
masturbation and yet are “disgusted” by it. Their disgust with themselves 
over their continued masturbation or their thoughts about it or their fears 
over renewing this habit generalize to a disgust with life and a rejection of 
the world in general. Stekel wrote of one of his cases: 


The patient of whom I am now speaking, the wife of a doctor, had mastur 
bated from her earliest years; after marriage she found herself sexually frigid. 
Only the continued masturbation provided sufficient libidinal gratification to 
keep her in good health. One day she read an article in an encyclopedia 
about masturbation which frightened her so deeply that she began to abstain. 
This abstinence caused a severe neurosis that nearly developed into a psy- 
chosis with suicidal impulses. The analysis made it clear that the threatened 
suicide actually represented the ultimate autoerotic act [pp. 95-96]. 


Alfred Adler (1967), a contemporary of Stekel, agreed that sexual issues 
are of major importance in pushing a young person to suicide but intro- 
duced the argument that other forces may be at work as well. For Adler, 
feelings of inferiority, revenge, and aggression interacted in such a way as 
to bring a wish for illness or death in order to punish loved ones for their 
real or imagined slights. This position was elaborated on by Karl Menning- 
er (1938), who proposed that suicide is actually a displaced desire to kill, to 
be killed, or to die. Several studies have provided evidence for this position 
(Farberow & Shneidman, 1957; Ford, Rushforth, Rushforth, Hirsch, & 
Adelson, 1979). 

It is, however, Sigmund Freud's (1957) conceptualization of suicide as 
resulting from the loss of a love object that is the most widely accepted of 
the psychoanalytic theories. In this explanation the suicidal person is seen 
as loving and then hating some object who has become lost or unavailable. 
Alternating between the desires to destroy and to cherish the object, the 
individual recognizes these hostile feelings and feels guilty about having 
them. This guilt turns the anger away from the object inward, and the 
anger against oneself is expressed by the act of suicide. (See Box 20-1.) 

More recent theories provide other perspectives on suicide. Farber 
(1968) notes that suicide results from a sense of hopelessness. The individ- 
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ual does not see any acceptable way out of an impossible situation and so 
chooses “a quick self-induced death .. . in preference to the certain pros- 
pect of an unbearable life" (p. 26). The trigger can be found in some life 
incident “that renders life more difficult to cope with and closes off any 
possibility of improvement in the situation” (p. 41). In the case study de- 
scribed in Box 20-1, this life blow occurred with the ending of John’s rela- 
tionship with Susan. Unable to see an acceptable way out of his troubles, he 
selected the ultimate solution—suicide. 

Shneidman (1976) describes suicide as a plea for help. The suicidal indi- 
vidual has come to the end of his or her emotional resources and through 
this act attempts to mobilize the support of others. Shneidman’s view is 
supported by the fact that most suicide attempts do fail, thus providing the 
opportunity for assistance to emerge out of an attempt at self-destruction. 

Such theories have provided the basis for categorizations of suicidal- 
personality types. For example, a typology proposed by Leonard (1967) 
describes three suicidal personalities: Befeénent/dissatished catisfied/s m- 
biotic, and unaccepting/suicidal. Leonard describes the first type as exas- 
perating, manipulative, unreasonable individuals who demand attention 
but reject close personal relationships. Unable to get along with relatives 


—W 


and having few friends because of their use of techniques that border on 
a a Ra rn peni MEE eee eee 


John was a 15-year-old honor student who had attempted for nearly all his 
life to match his father's expectation of him as a student and as an athlete. 
In his sophomore year John fell in love for the first time. She was a 
classmate named Susan. Though his grades remained high, John was no 
longer interested in participating in spring training for baseball; he want- 
ed to be with Sue. John's father was not receptive to this idea, and as a 

"result the relationship between the two deteriorated rapidly. Their argu- 
ments almost always ended with John's father saying “You care for her 
more than you care for me." Feeling tremendous pressure to break off the 
relationship, John did stop seeing Sue. Two days after breaking it off, 
John shot himself. John's dilemma was a painful one. He loved and cared 
for both his father and Sue. He had tried to meet the standards his father 
had set for him, but at 15 he experienced his first love and a desire no 
longer to please his father. In the resulting family arguments John was 
torn between his father and his girlfriend. By ending his relationship with 
her, he lost an important person who could not be recovered. Further, 
John now had strongly ambivalent feelings about his father, whom he 

held responsible for the breakup. John detested his father for making his 

life so miserable but loved him because he was his father. Torn between 
these conflicting emotions and feeling tremendous guilt, John decided to 
end his life. 
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“emotional blackmail,” these people become suicidal when they have ex- 
hausted their friendships. Immediate attention, Leonard suggests, should be 
given to establishing a support system for such individuals, with long-term 
treatment goals of resolving dependency and control issues. 

The satisfied/symbiotic type is an overly dependent individual with ex- 
cessively close ties to one person. Unable to express anger toward this loved 
one, such individuals have a poorly developed sense of identity, which 
allows the other person to make most of their life decisions for them. These 
individuals (John, in the case study, is one example), unable to direct anger 
against anyone except themselves, attempt suicide when their relationship 
with their loved one is significantly disturbed. Of all three types, this one is 
thought to be the most amenable to treatment which should be directed 


toward establishing independence. 


The third type, unaccepting/suicidal, Leonard (1967) views as the indi- 
vidual in control who is threatened by the loss of control. Such individuals 
are driven by the need to succeed. With a rigid outlook on life in which 
everything is either black or white, they are most likely to be suicidal when 
their life environment is disturbed. The absence of power or a lack of 
control over events of importance to them can, Leonard feels, trigger a 
successful suicide. This type has the most difficulty admitting to a need for 
help. Treatment, if it can occur, should focus on diminishing the need for 
feeling omnipotent. 


The Sociological Perspective 

The other major group of explanations for suicidal behavior is in the socio- 
logical literature. Much of the work in this field is Emile Durkheim's, 
whose Suicide: A Sociological Study (1951, first published in 1897) is credit- 
ed by Alvarez (1972) with stripping away much of the horror and fear that 
surrounded suicide until the late 1800s. Durkheim’s conceptualization of 
suicide rests on the individual's integration into society. The individual 
who is poorly integrated into society commits an egotistic suicide, while the 


individual who chooses a group identity over an individual identity in death 


commits an altruistic suicide (the Jews at Masada are one example). Finally, 
the individual caught in sudden societal or personal change that creates 
significant alienation or confusion in the individual commits an anomic 
suicide (DenHouter, 1981; D.F. Smith, 1976). oy 

"Central to all three forms of suicide is Durkheim’s (1951) concept of 
anomie. The term anomie describes a society that is rootless, that is disinte- 
grating because of some upheaval. As this society frays as a result of eco- 
nomic problems, revolution, value conflicts, or the like, individuals within 
that society experience increasing emotional difficulties, and as the,cultural 
instability increases, the suicide rate increases. However, whether a suicide 
is egotistic, altruistic, or anomic, each represents a changing relationship 
with the environment. In the next section we will examine these two kinds 
of theories in light of the research findings. 
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Psychological and Sociological Research on Suicide | 
What events come together to convince a young person to pursue so rash a 
course as suicide? A number of studies and clinical observations suggest 
that seemingly trivial events provoke the decision to attempt suicide. Sev- 


eral studies show, for instance, that fights with parents and the ending of a 
relationship with a boyfriend or girlfriend are the most frequent triggers. 
Certainly, these disputes with parents or breakups with friends are painful 
situations, but since they are near-universal adolescent experiences, much 
more must be going on (Finch & Poznanski, 1971; Greuling & De Blassie, 
1980). 

Several studies show that young people who attempt suicide have ex- 
tremely strained relationships with their parents. Classer (1965) suggests 
hak These raea nrs A mostly around the mother’s rela- 
tionship with her children. In most of his clinical cases, the father's role in 
the family is “passive and disinterested.” Glasser states that mothers’ over- 
domination of their adolescents or competition with them in regard to 
“appearance,” “accomplishments,” or the father’s time produces the con- 
flictual issues influencing whether young people may attempt to take their 
lives. Significantly, Glasser also emphasizes emotional detachment of par- 
ents from their children. This detachment results in most young people's 
feeling greatly "unloved and unwanted." This theme emerges in almost 
every other study conducted on the subject. 

This parental neglect can occur in one of two ways. Many authors note 
that young people are dependent upon their parents for love and support. 
Parental refusal to provide these essential elements for proper emotional 


growth places young people at risk (American Academy of Pediatrics, 1980; 
Caine, 1979; R. E. Could, 1965; N. A. Hart & Keidel, 1979; Toolan, 1962; 
Tuckman & Connon, 1962). It is not surprising, then, that many studies 
report high marital discord or divorce in families with adolescents who 
attempt suicide (Caine, 1979; Headlam, Goldsmith, Hanenson, & Rauh, 
1979; Schrut, 1968; Stanley & Barter, 1970; Teicher & Jacobs, 1966). This 
conflict between the parents keeps the home in a constant state of tension 
and may carry over into their relationship with their children (Caine, 1979; 
Schrut, 1968; Teicher & Jacobs, 1966; Tuckman & Connon, 1962). In some 
cases the depth of parental rejection has been such that researchers have 
gone so far as to suggest that one or both parents have encouraged the 
young person to commit suicide (Rosenkrantz, 1978). As with the throw- 
away child (see Chapter 18), in the “expendable child syndrome” (Sabbath, 
1969) parents communicate to the adolescent that he or she is unwanted 
and a burden to the family and that they wish the young person had never 
been born. ` 
The second kind of parental neglect is the result of the death of a parent. . 


Research suggests that the earlier a child loses a parent, the more severe 


— 


the effects will be (Classer, 1978; Stanley & Barter, 1970). Stanley and 
Barter, who examined 38 hospitalized suicidal adolescents, report that the 
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suicidal adolescents differed from the control group in having lost a parent 
such an early age disrupts the proper resolution of de endency issues. 
These studies suggest that the emotional needs of suicidal adolescents 


have not been met at home. Thus, it should not be surprising that these 


iy notru m suce (Bender & Schilder, 1937; Despert, 
1952; Schilder & Wechsler, 1934). These findings have led some research- 
ers to argue that depression is less critical in adolescent suicide than impul- 
siveness (Balser & Masterson, 1959). This argument has been called into 
question by Gould (1965), who argues that "depression is often camou- 
flaged in temper tantrums, boredom, restlessness, rebelliousness, and defi- 
ance” ( p. 235). 

Nonetheless, the suicidal adolescent appears to have a poor family life 
and to experience considerable emotional deprivation. As Teicher and Ja- 
cobs (1966) describe it, the longstanding problems of the adolescent acceler- 
ate during a period in which parent and adolescent enter into a “squirrel 
cage” series of arguments ending with a complete “breakdown in communi- 
cations.” Desperate at this point to find meaning in life, the adolescent 
seeks close companionship. “The adolescent, already alienated to a great 
extent from the parents, seeks love, understanding, acceptance, reason, pre- 
dictability—in short, a meaningful social relationship in one of the few 
remaining forms which allows for the intimacy implicit in such a relation- 
ship, i.e., a boyfriend or girlfriend” (p. 1255). In their attempt to gain this 
measure of satisfaction, young people invest all their remaining resources in 
this relationship, typically alienating themselves from school and other 
friends. When this relationship goes sour, they confront their loneliness 
and decide in desperation to attempt suicide. 

Recent evidence suggests that this problem is more acute for some young 
people than for others. Young people with the additional life stresses of 
neurological dysfunctions or learning disabilities may attempt suicide more 
often than adolescents without these impairments Beane, Rakin: Saris, 
Reynolds, & Heald, 1979). The authors of this study emphasize that it is 
not the learning disability itself that accounts for this increased incidence of 
suicide but the additional emotional stress it places on the adolescent. They 
view adolescents with learning disabilities as having yet another "tax" on 
their ability to cope with life. 

From Tis experience asa crinicien, Toolan (1962) has categorized suicide 
attempts as possibly falling into five motivational categories. In 'Toolan's 


model adolescents may be trying to: 


A£ 1. Express anger toward another but are instead internalizing this anger, 


resulting in guilt and depression, which trigger a suicide attempt. 
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v«2. Control another by using suicide as a manipulative act to gain attention 
or as a punishment. 

% 3. Call for help in a “dramatic... last ditch effort" to attract attention to 
their emotional needs. 

k 4. Protect themselves from feelings of falling apart or obey hallucinatory 
voices telling them to commit suicide. 

3k5. Join a deceased relative. 


Toolan (1962) believes, as do many of the writers we have cited, that the 
young person in each of these situations is attempting to reclaim the loss of 
a love object. The findings of nearly all the studies reporting high levels of 
family discord, poor parent/child relationships, and emotional and physical 
child abuse lend themselves to this explanation (J. P. Miller, 1975). The 
young person attempting suicide is trying to recapture the emotional secu- 
rity that he or she so desperately wants. 

Convincing as this argument may sound, sociologists say that committing 
suicide is far more complex than "simple" psychological constructs may 
suggest. For instance, as we have already noted, Native Americans have a 
suicide rate far higher than either Whites or Blacks do. Can this high 
suicide rate be explained by assuming that their culture is marked by more 
family problems than others? Or are there other possible explanations? 

Examining cross-cultural data, McAnarney (1979) notes that in societies 
in which family bonds are close (low anomie) suicide rates are low. In those 
societies experiencing changing family patterns (high anomie), suicide rates 
are higher. Religious beliefs also have an effect on reported suicide rates, 
with strongly religious nations reporting lower suicide rates than less reli- 
gious nations. (See Hoelter, 1979, for an expanded discussion on the influ- 
ence of religion on reducing suicide rates.) Further, the issue of transition 
in general affects the suicide rates of different nations. It appears that the 
more a nation experiences disruption and mobility, the higher the suicide 
rate is for that nation. For young people, the value a particular society 


places on achievement affects the suicide rate. Highly industrialized na- 


tions that place great importance on education, such as Japan and the Unit- 


ed States, have significantly higher suicide rates than nations that do not. 
Finally, McAnarney notes that nations.that encourage the suppression of 
aggression have higher rates of reported suicides than do nations that en- 
courage the expression of feelings. 

Support for McAnarney's (1979) statements on family anomie and its 
relationship to suicide can be found in an article by Wenz (1979). His study 
of 55 families from different socioeconomic backgrounds shows that degree 
of family anomie is related to adolescents' attempting suicide. As anomie 
rose in the families in Wenz's study, income dropped and suicide attempts 
increased. Wenz concludes: i 


Adolescent suicide behavior may be seen as an extreme form of reaction to 
family anomie; and the adolescent suicide attempt is merely a symptom of a 
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W /s depression or im- 
pulsiveness the trigger 
of a suicidal act? If we 
assume Durkheim's ex- 
planation of suicidal be- 
havior to be correct, will 
suicide rates increase or 
decrease in the next few 
years? 


process that involves the entire family. For the adolescent, the only escape 
from such a family environment is to adopt some form of retreatist behavior 


[p. 396}. 


In applying these findings to Native Americans, we cannot help recog- 
nizing that their tribal lifestyle has been systematically attacked by the 
U.S. government and society in general for more than 300 years. Film after 
film portrays Native Americans as once noble and dignified savages. This 
same medium also portrays them as butchering heathens. Images and prac- 
tices such as these have an insidious effect, conditioning these people to 
believe that they are little more than excess baggage in the 20th century. It 
is not surprising, then, to see a once so powerful people, who are now 
reduced in media portrayals and government handling to powerless posi- 
tions, choose suicide as an acceptable alternative to an unacceptable life. 

But not all Native Americans attempt suicide, and more exceptions to 
Durkheim's (1951) rules of suicide have been found than affirmations, prov- 
ing that complex behavior defies simplistic answers (McIntosh & Santos, 
1980-1981). We suggest that both personality and social conditions interact 
in such a way as to select some young people for self-destruction. In the 
next section we will look at what efforts can be made to treat or prevent 
suicidal behavior in young people. 


Implications for Treatment and Prevention 


Treatment 
The treatment of suicidal behavior in young people demands that attention 


be paid to both the immediate crisis situation and the underlying problems 


that precipitated the attempt. Since the suicide attempt is a statement of 
the adolescent's abandonment of this world, friends and relatives must be 
mobilized to establish a life line of support, guidance, and friendship (Ro- 
senbaum & Beebe, 1975). Schrut (1968) emphasizes that this "alliance" is 
critical for the therapist. He also suggests that if the therapeutic relation- 
ship is to be successful, the therapist must establish a relationship with the 
adolescent in which the young person can obtain “understanding, concern, 
and support.” 

One of the first issues that must be addressed after a young person has 
attempted to take his or her life is whether hospitalization is advisable. 
Schrut (1968) offers several guidelines for determining the answer to this 
question. Young people at a lower risk of repeating the attempt, he sug- 
gests, are those whose precipitating circumstances were “overwhelming 
and severe” (thus, Schrut reasons, less likely to recur immediately), who 
express a desire to continue to live, who do not show longstanding or pres- 
ently severe depression, and who have a life line of family support available 
to them. At a higher risk of repeating the attempt to commit suicide are 
young people whose precipitating circumstances were “ordinary” life 
events (a family argument, for example), who are ambivalent about living 


B Can a suicidal indi- 
vidual be treated on an 
outpatient basis? What 
factors should be taken 
into account to deter- 
mine whether this risk 
should be taken? 
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after the attempt, who show present signs of severe depression or have a 
history of depression, and who, in the therapist's judgment, do not have the 
support of family and friends. Other factors, Schrut cautions, such as the 
means used to attempt suicide (firearms representing the most dangerous) 
and the young person's age and sex, must also be considered in determining 
whether the client is an acceptable risk for outpatient treatment. 

Curran (1979) has reworked these guidelines into two scales. The first, a 
distress scale (Table 20-1), provides the mental-health worker with a gauge 
of the adolescent's ability to communicate and relate to feelings as a rough 
diagnostic measure of the severity of depression. The second, a lethality 
scale (Table 20-2), enables the clinician to make a crude assessment of the 
seriousness of the attempt. The information drawn from these measures, 
Curran cautions, is not the sole determinant of the seriousness of an at- 
tempt. Rather, this information is combined with other personal, family, 
and medical data to reach a clinical assessment of the situation. 

Whether the adolescent is treated on an outpatient or inpatient basis, 
family therapy in conjunction with individual or group therapy is recom- 
mended by most professionals. The psychological/psychiatric literature de- 
scribed earlier in this chapter presents a clear and convincing argument for 
the family's contribution to the life problems of the suicidal adolescent. If 
that young person is to stay with or return to the family, the therapist must 
help to provide the family with opportunities to grow into a healthier and 
more enriching environment for the young person. 


Prevention 

The suicide-prevention centers first started in England and transplanted to 
North America in the 1960s represent a form of secondary prevention. 
Manned by trained professionals and volunteers, their hot lines provide a 


TABLE 20-1. Distress scale bes 
——————————————————————————————————————Ó———————————— 'ÓÁÓOÓÓBÓUÓDUÓÓÓÓDODDDOOLLLOLLLLLLLLLLIQLLL,LL LOLLO OSDG&ÍIXAILLLILOeGóVIGIÓ RÓ X9 ÍÍÍÍ[ÍEAN»ÍÁÀáá/8 á A!UbauS&«(;i;/60 
Degree Description 

l Mildly anxious but reasonable and able to accept intervention. 

2 Mildly to moderately depressed, with sad face; may have loss of sleep and appetite 
disturbance. Still functioning in most daily routines; able to accept intervention. 

3 Agitated and anxious, unable to communicate well, but one senses in a few hours the 
patient will be calmer and able to accept intervention and to communicate. 

4 Moderately depressed with some disturbance in daily functions including sleep and 
appetite. Has a feeling of hopelessness and worthlessness, but is able to accept inter- 
vention. 

5 Moderately depressed with some disturbance in daily functions; has marked feelings 
of hopelessness and worthlessness, and is unable to accept intervention. 

6 An unusual personality disturbance not easily understood in context of how the 


patient presents himself (for example, hallucinations or delusions or both in an other- 
wise intact person, or an unexplained obsession with suicide). 
7 Severely depressed, withdrawn, unable to function, has retarded thoughts and move- 
ments, feels hopeless and worthless. 
8 Severe personality disorganization, difficulty with reality testing, illogical thinking, 
possible delusions and hallucinations, unable to function. 


Source: B. Curran, 1979. 
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B Do you agree with 
Lester's view that sui- 
cide-prevention centers 
may actually increase 
suicidal behavior? Ac- 
cept our challenge and 
come up with some 
ideas on how society can 
promote social cohesive- 
ness without promoting 
violence. What are your 
ideas? 


| 


link between society and the individual contemplating suicide. The key to 
this form of crisis intervention is the caller's willingness to talk and share 
his or her feelings. The counselor encourages the ventilation of these emo- 
tions and tries to have the caller consider various alternatives to the present 
dilemma. Once a rapport has been established, the worker will volunteer to 
make arrangements for the caller to receive professional help. Some callers 
accept this invitation for help, while others do not. 

The effectiveness of suicide-prevention centers is somewhat uncertain. 
Unquestionably, for the individuals who call looking for help, these organi- 
zations provide that critical life line of support. However, some authors 
argue that those at greatest risk of suicide do not use such services. Lester 
(1972) suggests that the existence of such services may even encourage 
rather than discourage suicidal behavior. 

Primary prevention of suicidal behavior must be aimed at the root causes 
of suicide. The theories examined earlier in this chapter provide sugges- 
tions for diminishing the prevalence of suicide in our society. Arguments 
that suicide results from emotional deprivation and family neglect suggest 
that policies and programs need to be developed to strengthen the family 
TUE Repeatedly in tris tegi Ve ave uuged Ibat famille educam. be 
made ar integral and important part of the young person's entire academic 
training. We have also argued for services such as universal day care, ade- 
quate medical care, and food programs for young children. Our arguments 
have been based on the belief that young children are too valuable a re- 
source to risk neglect and abuse by any one segment of our population, 
whether that segment is the state or the parent. The programs and services 
we are talking about act as a check on the deprivation that may be occur- 


TABLE 20-2. Lethality scale 


Degree Description 

l Threatening to commit suicide in an attempt to control other persons. Example: "lf 
you don't let me go out tonight, I will kill myself." 

2 Threatening to commit suicide because of feeling depressed and worthless. Example: 
"| feel so down | am thinking about taking some pills to end it all.” 

3 Threatening to commit suicide with a clear plan (patient may not be depressed or 
manipulative). Example: “I heard a voice telling me to jump out the window." 

1 ‘Taking a non-lethal action in an attempt to control other persons. Example: “I cut 
my wrist with a pin because I had a fight with my boyfriend." 

5 Taking a non-lethal action because of depression, then asking for help. Example: "I 
felt so down that I took a few sleeping pills and then called for help.” 

6 Taking a non-lethal or questionably lethal action in a planned or impulsive manner 


and being accidentally discovered. Example: ingesting a bottle of aspirin after a long 
series of disappointments. 


7 Taking clearly lethal action in an impulsive manner. Example: “I had a fight with 
my mother and I jumped off the roof.” 
8 Taking clearly lethal action after some thought and planning and being actidentally 


discovered. Example: a young boy who after several months of depression failed to . 
get into the college of his choice and was found with a shotgun wound in his abdo 
men. 


E a MÀ — —— 


Source: B. Curran, 1979, 
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ring in a young person’s life. The existence of these programs offers a 
statement of society’s commitment to ensuring young people the opportu- 
nity to grow into healthy, contributing members of society. 

Durkheim’s (1951) view that suicide is a function of the cohesiveness of 
society at any one time suggests two interventions. The first, focusing on 
relationships within the individual's family to promote membership and 


belonging, is-more-easily achieved than the second. Encouraging better 
am ngao er OK ERES de ee services just 
outlined are achievable steps in that direction. The second, focusing on 
external relationships, is far more complex. For instance, do you encourage 

oM S ouo E e rc eco i ous y eee Ae. eu lige Aui d diurni 
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In this otherwise serious chapter, it might be good for all of us to take a 
breather and look again at the past —in this case at Robert Burton's The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, which was first published in the 17th century. 
In this monumental work such things as bad air, apples, beef, devils, 
kissing, pork, and witches are identified as causing melancholy. One seri- 
ous form of melancholy affecting young people in particular is love mel- 
ancholy. Burton offers the following advice for the cure and prevention of 
this illness: 


1. The first rule to be observed in this stubborn and unbridled passion, is 
exercise and diet [p. 526]. 

2. Guianerius [an ancient medicine man, Burton reports, suggests that 
the sufferer of love melancholy] go with haircloth [wool] next [to] his 
skin, to go barefooted, and barelegged in the cold weather, to whip 

. himself now and then, as monks do, but above all to fast [p. 526]. 

3. [Some sages suggest] bloodletting . . . as a principal remedy [p. 528]. 

4. [Of course, one should] avoid... kissing, dalliance, all speeches, to- 

* kens, love letters, and the like [p. 529]. 

5. As there be divers of this burning lust, or heroical love, as there be 
many good remedies to case and help: amongst which, good counsel 
and persuasion [are best] [p. 534]. 

6. [In what unquestionably was a period of high male chauvinism, to end 
his lovesickness, the male was urged to ] see her undressed, see her, if 
it be possible, out of her attires. . . . it may be she is like Aesop's Jay, or 
Pliny's Cartharides, she will be loathsome, ridiculous, thou wilt not 
endure her sight. ... As a posy she smells sweet, is most fresh and fair 
one day, but dried up, withered, and stinks another [p. 536]. 

7. The last and best cure of love-melancholy [Burton believes] is to let 

them have their desire. The last refuge and surest remedy, to be put in 

practice in the utmost place, when no other means will take effect, is 

to let them go together, and enjoy one another [p. 547]. 

(Source: R. Burton, 1851.) 
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war or foment a cultural revolution (as Mao and Khomeini did) to maintain 
social cohesiveness? Can you provide meaningful, worthwhile work to ev- 
eryone who wants to work? Binding together a nation in a single purpose 
without destroying others is a challenge exceeding our capacities. We en- 
courage you to think of how it might be done. 


———M s Ó— —Ó—— A 
Major Points to Remember 


I: 
2: 


10. 
The 


Suicide is a “conscious, deliberate attempt to take one’s life quickly.” 
Taking one’s own life was not punished per se in earlier societies. 
Rather, the circumstances surrounding the suicide determined whether 
it was accepted or punished. 


. It was not until 533 a.D. at the Council of Orléans that the Christian 


church began to view the taking of one's own life as sinful, and it was 
not until the Council of Braga in 562 a.D. that the Fifth Command: 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill," was reinterpreted to apply to the taking of 
one's own life. l 


. The “living will” asks that no special medical means be used to keep an 


individual alive should that person become terminally ill. 


. Many authors find that adolescents view death in a distorted and in- 


complete way. Death in many young people’s eyes is not final but 
reversible. The factors contributing to this condition are the adoles- 
cent’s immature intellectual development, cultural taboos against talk- 
ing about death, and television’s unrealistic portrayal of violence. 


. Females attempt suicide more frequently than males, but males are 


more successful. The reason is that males tend to use more violent 
means of ending their lives that leave less opportunity for the individ- 
ual to be rescued. 


. If suicide rates are closely examined, the highest suicide rates are found 


in minority populations. 


. In very early psychoanalytic thought sexual repression was the cause of 


taking one’s own life. This position has been considerably modified. 


. According to Menninger, suicide is a repressed desire to kill, to be 


killed, or to die. 

Freud understood suicide to result from the loss of a love object. 
Others see the taking of one’s own life as the reflection of a sense of 
hopelessness or as a plea for help. 


. Leonard identifies three suicidal types. Dependent/dissatisfied individ- 


uals are rejected by friends and family because of their negative person- 
alities. Without support, they attempt to end their lives. Satisfied 
symbiotic individuals are overly dependent. Unable to achieve inde- 
pendence, they are capable of suicidal behavior when the security of 
their dependent relationship is significantly disturbed. Unaccepting 
suicidal individuals are highly controlled. They may commit suicide 
when faced with loss of control over their destinies. 


14. 


15. 


20. 


2l. 
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. One of the most important conceptualizations of suicide is Durkheim's 


theory that the taking of one's life depends on the individual's integra- 
tion into society. 

In Durkheim's model, individuals who are loners, who have not inte- 
grated themselves into society, and who end their lives are said to have 
committed an egotistic suicide. Individuals who choose a group identity 
over their individual identities and end their lives are seen as commit- 
ting an altruistic suicide. The last form of suicide in this model is an 
anomic suicide. In this situation sudden societal or personal change so 
overwhelms the coping abilities of individuals that they end their lives. 
Central to Durkheim's model is the concept of anomie. Anomie speaks 
of rootlessness, normlessness. As anomie increases in society, Durk- 
heim suggests that suicide rates increase. 


. Studies show that many young people who attempt suicide feel unloved 


and unwanted. Family relationships are described as poor. 


. Impulsiveness more than depression is seen by many researchers as the 


critical variable in an attempt to take one's own life. But this point is 
heatedly disputed by many. 


. Toolan believes that adolescents attempt suicide to express anger, to 


control another, to call for help, to protect themselves, or to join a 
deceased relative. 


. Researchers exploring Durkheim's model have found cross-cultural evi- 
P 


dence that where family bonds are close, belief in religion high, and 
societal disruption low (low anomie), suicide rates are low. 

The first therapeutic effort that needs to be made to assist an individ- 
ual who has attempted suicide is to extend a life line of support, guid- 


ance, and friendship. 
Preventing the continuing increase of suicide among young people calls 


for strengthening the family unit while at the same time building a 
sense of social cohesiveness. 
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QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOUR READING 

e Are fewer or more adolescents projected 
in our total population? 

How will the definition of adolescence 
change in the years to come? 

Are more people interested in studying 
adolescence today? Why or why not? 
What does the future hold for adolescent 
development? 

How might scarcity affect adolescents in 
the years to come? 

Do the prospects for employment oppor 
tunities in youth services look good? 


made on adolescents? 
»« Has this book led you to consider a ca 
reer involving adolescence? 


Are adolescents like 
MINE THE FUTURE OF ADOLESCENCE: 


In the future will there be more adoles 
ly to become more 
the increasing com 


cents in the eastern or western United 
States? Why? 

active sexually? E^ uf 2 l 

What is the rela CHAPTER 

plexity of society SOME SPECULATIONS 
and the demands 


qd pregnancy, delinquency, running away, drug abuse, and 
suicide are all social behaviors with strong emotional meaning and 
attention-getting implications. But a text that has introduced positive 
developmental aspects of adolescence as well as examined some of the 
major current social problems requires, we believe, a more upbeat 
ending than suicide. This is not to say that suicide is an unimportant 
social behavior but merely to say that the future of adolescents is not 
so bleak that life is best terminated at 17. If one fact stands out among 
the rest, it is that adolescence is an important growth period with 
major transitional implications for the rest of one's life. Adolescence, 
as a stage in the larger life cycle, has both positive and negative life 
event possibilities. 

But what of the future of adolescence? In what direction will this 
stage of life evolve in future years? In our last few pages we shall take 
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you on a kind of futuristic trip to look at the impending possibilities for 
adolescents in the next decade or two. 

Before we do, one small warning in the form of a story is in order. Several 
years ago on the West Coast, we came upon a potbellied old fellow sitting 
on a porch. Every time a car passed, he mumbled some nasty remark. 
Struck by this unusual behavior, we inquired why he acted that way. He 


said: 


“Many years ago I worked for the New York transportation department. | 
had a good job in those days projecting what that great city's transportation 
needs would be in the future. Well, one day when | was poring over my 
figures I made the frightening discovery that the city was going to cease its 
existence in less than 25 years." 


Adolescence is an important growth period with major transitional implications for the rest of one's life 
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“Cease its existence!" we said. 

“That’s right, cease its existence. I had figured out that by 1925, New 
York would be buried under seven feet of manure! So I goes and tells every- 
one of my prediction. What a horse's ass I was! How was I to know Ford 
would go and build those horseless carriages?” 


You may wonder, what with such sober advice, why we are going to 
venture into soothsaying. The answer is basically that it's exciting to chal- . 
lenge the future. And so, hoping that we don't end up, as our friend did, 


wiping manure off our faces, we'll look into the next few decades and make 
some projections. 


. ES 1 
ta 1 
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Adolescents: A Shrinking or Growing Population? 


It is popular these days to speak of the “graying of America." In other 
words, as Americans come to live longer, with more retiring, we have an 
ever-expanding aging population. The impact of this reality has been 
shown in recent political debate over our Social Security system and its 
ability or inability to withstand the ever-increasing number of persons retir- 
ing on benefits. But what of adolescents? Is an increasing number of adoles- 
cents coming of age today? 

In recent years it has become equally popular to assume that the number 
of adolescents in the United States is decreasing. With many Eastern states 
clósing junior and senior high schools due to low enrollments, local newspa- 
per and television editorials have at times implied that on the whole we 
have fewer adolescents than in years past. Nothing could be further from 
reality. As U. S. Bureau of the Census data indicate (see Table 21-1), we 
should continue to have an expanding number of adolescents in the decades 
to come. Of course, there are occasional decreases, but the general trend is 
upward. Indeed, from 1960 to 2000 the adolescent population is expected to 
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TABLE 21-1. U.S. population aged 15-24, 1890-2000 


Number Percent Percent Change in Ratio, 
‘ear (Millions) of Total Preceding Decade 15-24/25-64 
1890 12.8 20.4 — A2 
1900 14.9 19.5 +16 A7 
1910 18.2 19.5 422 45 
1920 18.8 17.6 + 3 39 
1930 22.5 17.0 +20 39 
1940 24.0 18.2 +7 36 
1950 22.2 14.6 - 8 29 
1960 24.1 13.4 +9 29 
1970 36.4 17.8 +5] 4l 
est. 1980 41.2 17.8 +13 39 
est. 1990 37.9 14.6 -$ 3l 
est. 2000 48.1 16.7 +26 35 


From U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census: 1960 Final Report, PC\-1B, Table 47, 1961; 
Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 470, Table 2. November 1971. 
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double. The ratio of adolescents to adults generally remains about 1:3— 


with some fluctuation over time. 

It would appear that the location of adolescents in this country may 
change considerably. One forecast is that the total number (versus propor- 
tion of total population) of adolescents in the Eastern states will stabilize or 
decrease in the years to come. However, the 13 Western states are already 
showing substantial increases in number of adolescents and this number is 
expected to increase by at least 20% in just the next few years. Part of the 
reason is the higher-than-average birth rate in the West and general migra- 
tion patterns, which reflect employment opportunities and economic condi- 
tions. 


The Changing Definition of Adolescence 


In Chapter | we discussed the changing meaning of what it is to be an 
adolescent. It appears that we are extending the definition of adolescence to 
younger and younger children and maintaining its definition for older and 
older youths; In a classic examination of this phenomenon, Kenneth Kenis- 
ton (1975) has specified several of the major factors that have produced this 
changing definition of adolescence. While adolescence itself is the product 
of growing prosperity, the necessity within a complex society to prolong 
the years of a formal education, and the generally high education demands 
of a postindustrial society, the continuing prolongation of adolescence is 
primarily due to the psychological transformations that are thought to be 
necessary before one can assume full adult status. At the core of this pro- 
longed period of adolescence is the need to resolve the interrelationship 
between self-individuation and the assumption of social roles and responsi- 
bilities. Because of the ever-expanding complexity of adult responsibilities 
(in the home, at work, and in the community), it is thought that an expand- 
ed period is needed to develop the appropriate skills, attitudes, and per- 
spectives necessary to become an adult. There is little reason for us not to 
speculate that adolescence will continue to be a rather expansive life stage 
that extends well into what was formerly called young adulthood. 

But what of the extension downward? Why are we coming to view 
younger and younger children as adolescents? Bangs "cuc s two- 
fold. First, younger boys and girls are developing reproductive capabilities. 
Also, younger children are engaging in behaviors that formerly were ex- 
pected from or thought appropriate for only older siblings. Children begin 
dating in the fourth and fifth grades in some communities, while not too 
long ago it was l6-year-olds and not 10-year-olds who were going out on 
their first date. Elementary school children are increasingly engaging in 
social behaviors that were once thought to be the exclusive province of 
adolescents. Such behaviors as drug use, running away, and vandalism are 
occurring among younger and younger children. Thus, there is the tempta 
tion to refer to these children as adolescents. 
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The Expanding Interest in the Study of A dolescence 


Not so long ago the number of professionals interested in the study of 
adolescence could be numbered on a few fingers. This is not to say that 
there were no mental-health professionals working with adolescents but 
that this work rarely translated into the study of this life stage. Although 
interest in this area has increased, in some ways the status of adolescent 
psychology and development remains uncertain. Few professionals identify 
themselves as, say, adolescent specialists, in sharp contrast to the numbers 
of individuals referring to themselves as child psychologists, developmenta- 
lists, pediatricians, and so forth. A survey by L'Abate in 1971 exemplifies 
this situation. At that time only five universities in the United States and 
Canada offered a program leading to a Ph.D. in adolescent psychology. 
Further, graduate courses in adolescence were reportedly offered in only 
26% of U.S. universities; undergraduate courses were offered in only 48%. 
Also, only a small part of the published research on human development 
and psychology was concerned with adolescence. 

It would appear that most psychological and developmental researchers 
have remained more interested in the study of young children. Recently, 
however, there has been an upswing in research on adolescent topics. In- 
deed, although 20 years ago there was only one specialty journal reporting 
research on adolescence, today there are five: Adolescence, Journal of 
Youth and Adolescence, Journal of Early Adolescence, Journal of Adoles- 
cence, and Youth and Society. In fact, two of these five journals have 
emerged in the past few years. 

Given the growing availability of publication outlets and the increasing 
number of adolescents and youths, we speculate that our understanding of 
adolescent psychology and development will grow very rapidly in the next. 
two decades. Not. only will we come to understand more about the nature 
of adolescent behavior, but we will come to understand more about the 
meaning of adolescence as a life stage and its implications for intervention 
and prevention. 


A Futuristic Look at Developmen tal Trends 


If we were able to climb aboard a Wellsian time machine for a quick trip 
into the very near future, we might find that there are actually very few 
unanticipated changes from the direction adolescent development is taking 
today. However, the developmental trends may be more pronounced. Let 
us speculate, as though we had just returned from the future, about some of 
these trends. 


Physical Development i; 
Unless something happens to change the trends in physical maturation, we 
cán continue to expect that the onset of physical maturation will occur at 


an earlier and earlier age (even tually | leveling off at some age). T This trend, if 
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it continues, will of course substantially increase the number of early ado- 
léscents. With hormonal changes at an earlier age, we can speculate about 
"Pam . . . L ° DD 

some possible side effects. First, it 1s possible that changes in cognitive pro- 
cesses will occur at ages 8-10. An earlier onset of formal operations would 
require changes in educational curricula. It would also require a change in 
the way in which we educate and interact with children of this age. We 
would need to begin to treat them with more respect based on their true 
capabilities, not their physical size. Second, physical maturation earlier 
than age 13 would create an extended period of fertility. The likelihood of 
younger and younger girls becoming pregnant would emerge. The need for 
sex education and health programs would expand, and the need to prepare 
parents for home-based human-sexuality information would increase. 


Sexual Behavior 

As we have indicated, changes in physical development are likely to have 
major implications for sexual behavior. But other changes in sexual behav- 
ior are likely in the years to come. If current trends can be used to project 
into the future, we can see an ever-expanding number of adolescents at all 
ages becoming sexually active. The "current emphasis in advertisements, 
novels, television programming, and so forth on explicit sexual activity 
provides ample encouragement of activity among adolescents. ‘The change 
of values in our culture toward a more impulsive, self-fulfilling perspective 
is likely to reinforce increased sexual activity by many or most adolescents. 
Also, highly demanding professional careers for both husband and wife may 
leave less and less time for the children. Therefore, it is very possible that 
adolescents will find other sources of nurture and love through intensive 
dating and sexual involvements. 

We are not speculating that the future will bring massive promiscuity. 
Rather, we are projecting increasingly early dating patterns. Early dating 
and earlier physical development, when coupled with the psychological 
need for nurture, may well become primary factors in early onset of sexual 
involvement by adolescents. 


Development of Moral and Religious Values 
The United States has always had a strong religious bent, and in many ways 
we can still say "In God we trust." However, the relationship between 
religious involvement and moral development remains very hazy. Similarly, 
given the amoral or possibly immoral overtones of most of the contempo- 
rary movies, television series, and soap operas, it is difficult to project what 
meaning they may have for the future of adolescent moral development. 
Adolescence is a highly idealistic period of life, and many adolescents are 
guided by lofty principles of conduct. But changing media emphases and 
cultural values make it difficult to speculate. 

As we reviewed in Chapter 16, it is apparent that a multitude of religious 
sects emerge and crumble with the passage of time. We do anticipate that 
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the fundamental denominations that exist today will be present in the fu- 
ture. However, we anticipate a continuing emergence of cult-based reli- 
gions that will continue to attract idealistic or alienated adolescents and 
youths. Alienation and estrangement in family relations and a lack of mean- 
ingful roles in the social institutions of this country are inclined to enhance 
a sense of powerlessness and isolation (Baumrind, 1977). Although the Pan- 
el on Youth of the President's Advisory Committee (Coleman et al., 1974) 
and other highly visible groups have argued that alienation and estrange- 
ment are likely to increase such activities as drug abuse, violence, and 
terrorism, a more positive prediction is that increasing numbers of youths 
will turn to membership in cults and religious organizations to fend against 
the more negative alternatives. Through positive channeling of energies, 
many youths in the future may find some degree of spontaneity, expression, 
and intimacy in cults or communal homes. 

We do not mean to imply that there will be no problems with this 
projected trend. Parents will continue to disagree with such behavior. De- 
programming efforts will continue. The rights of the adolescent will be 
confronted by the family and the courts. But for some, we suspect that life 
in a cult with religious standards of conduct will be more wholesome than 
the life of a political terrorist, a vandal, or a runaway. 


Identity development 


With an ever-expanding adolescent life stage, the search for identity is 
likely to become longer as well. It seems reasonable to speculate that the 
initiation of this searching process will begin at earlier ages. The introduc- 
tion of career-education programs in elementary and junior high schools 
across the country would appear to reinforce this notion. The unfortunate 
separation of school and work programs in which adolescents are personally 
introduced to successful work-role models will continue to make this pro- 
cess a difficult task. Therefore, we speculate that the future will bring more 
role-confused adolescents for longer periods of their adolescent life stage. 

The role of peers in the formation of an identity will remain extremel 
important. Peer groups will continue to offer opportunities to experiment 
with new behavioral and social roles. The reaction by peers to the effec- 
tiveness of such roles within academic, social, athletic, and, to a somewhat 
lesser degree, work-related settings will most likely remain the most funda- 
mentally supportive element of identity-status formation during adoles- 
cence. 

We speculate that two fundamental problems in positive-identity forma- 
tion will remain with us in the near future. First, the changing image and 
role of women in our culture will result in unsettling consequences for 
female identity formation. Identity achievement, career aspirations, farnilial - 
needs, and sex-role emphases will likely remain unclear for the near future. 
Women who want a family will be likely to find it still hard to balance a 
family with a high-status, time-consuming career. Some will give up child 
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bearing for an active vocational or professional life. Others will give up a 
career for a family. Still others will find a way to have both. Regardless, we 
expect the identity-formation process to continue to be a demanding and 
conflict-ridden experience, with a great deal of insecurity and anxiety ac- 
companying the decision-making process. | 

Second, a similar problem is likely for minority-group youths. Racial prej- 
udice and intolerance of ethnic differences seems to continue in our so- 
called melting-pot society. Forced and natural segregation offers some so- 
lace in the form of being with similar individuals. However, the primary 
successful roles in our society still remain in the middle-class White world. 
Little or no recognition of the importance of such things as Black history, 
Hispanic traditions, or Native American culture is maintained by the larger 
majority in the United States. Thus, pressures, subtle and otherwise, accu- 
mulate for minority youths to deny their heritage and become acculturated 
to the apparently more successful ways of the Caucasian middle class. The 
unfortunate consequence of this dilemma is the continuing potential for 
self-hate, abasement, and a fatalistic stance toward the world at large (J. P. 
Hill, 1973). 


The Importance of Work and the Meaning of Scarcity 


Recent history alone shows the importance of work to individual satisfac- 
tion and fulfillment. The race riots of the 1960s were in part due to lack of 
jobs for teenagers, who were left to wander the streets. The riots in Liver- 
pool and other British cities a few years ago were largely led by unem- 
ployed teenagers left unsupervised and alienated on street corners. Work 
has always been presented in our Puritan-ethic culture as the cornerstone of 
a meaningful life. 

In a recent review of the expected benefits of adolescent work experi- 
ence, Hamilton and Crouter (1980) have identified eight benefits of work 
for youths (as outlined by the National Manpower Institute). These bene- 
fits are'(1)jan important exposure to a particular career option on a sus- 
(dba basis; (2))a recognition of necessary adult work attitudes and habits; 

the introduction of values and standards of conduct through interaction 
with adults outside the family;((4Pthe encouragement of the development 
of responsible behavior;((5ythe mastery of important problem-solving skills 
in a nonclassroom work world; (6) the development of citizenship skills and 
attitudes; (7) increased stimulation for the development of motivation for 
more academic preparation; and} the formation of lifelong learning skills 
that will transfer from one work setting to another. Drawing upon data 
from several sources, Hamilton and Crouter conclude that the primary im- 
portance of work experience during adolescence is its effects upon the 
preparation for work-related adulthood roles. In particular, work experience 
appears to begin the socialization process toward adult roles that require 
industrious behavior, independence, and maturity. 
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Unfortunately, research studies on work effects are limited or are only 
now being undertaken. Regardless, the future looks less than promising 
with respect to meaningful work experiences for many adolescents. Should 
the current rate of unemployment for minority teenagers wishing part-time 
or full-time employment continue, minority adolescents may well be ill 
prepared for adult work roles. Also, the consequences for deviant behavior 
are only too apparent. 


Work is an important cornerstone to a meaningful life. 
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The future of work is related to the problem of scarcity. Having grown 
up in the 50s and 60s, we were blessed with a youth filled with abundance 
and affluence. Part-time jobs were plentiful. Educational loans were there 
for the asking. Energy resources were never threatened. Indeed, during gas 
wars some gasoline sold for 19.9 cents a gallon. We could cruise Main 
Street in our old jalopies for a week on a couple of dollars’ worth of gaso- 
line. The national economics of our youth was an open system of ever- 
growing GNP (Gross National Product). There appeared to be no upper 
limit to the possibilities of an abundant future. In the 80s and 90s, the 
picture looks less promising. We are now faced with limited growth, eco- 
nomic recession, threats of depression, and potential scarcities of goods and 
energy. 

Thus, the psychology of more is being replaced by the psychology of 
scarcity. Adolescents are speaking of fears of scarcity of energy, of jobs, and 
of self-fulfillment. Some adolescents, having been acculturated with the 
“just-world h athesis”- Believe Haye distribution of goods and services 


will be according to some socially defined merit system. ‘Those who have 


seen little justice in the system of rewards are likely to become increasingly 
aheusied amd Hostile: Shaul nw paychology of scarcity develop a focal 
point in the Tabor market for adolescents and youths, the consequences 
could be very drastic and undesirable for society. 

To avoid this possibility, Baumrind (1977) proposes that we need to find 
a meaningful role for the adolescent that provides a valued membership in 
the community. Thus, services rendered to and for adolescents would be 
balanced by the duties they in turn perform. But we should avoid promis- 
ing a rose garden that results in a social reality of betrayal. Meaningful 
options for adolescents must have duties and responsibilities that are real 
and enduring. There must be preparation for adult roles. We need to build 
a continuous relationship between valued community roles during adoles- 
cence and future roles in adulthood. Baumrind writes of one case in which 
an adolescent felt betrayed. A high school student reported that she had 
been given extensive opportunities to counsel others in a government- 
sponsored, “protected” high school program, but once she graduated from 
this program no parallel options were available to her unless she would 
undertake several years of training, which she was not prepared to do. 


The kn violis arena. to speed ranak sccnrity and avoid the 
negative quoa oM ee N is 
possible, for example, through a national youth-service program to provide 
meaningful employment with skills development and apprenticeship possi: 
bilities that prepare an adolescent for an adult work role. Such programs 
have been successful in China, Israel, and Nigeria. In these programs, ado- 
lescents are offered services but are valued as productive community mem- 
bers who provide services and products in return. 

In summary, the meaning and availability of work for adolescents will 
necessitate major changes in several federal-government and state 
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government priorities. The future will call for program development and 
tax support for work-based programs that give meaning to the adolescent's 


existence, permit role experimentation, and provide an avenue for positive- 
identity formation. 


Employment in Youth Services 


From the total numbers of adolescents projected for the population be- 
tween 1980 and the year 2000, it is clear that educational, psychological, 
social-service, and health-care needs will increase for this group of individ- 
uals. As a whole, we expect that adolescents will continue to be an impor- 
tant life-stage group. Numerous industries are built around this age group. 
We have movie theaters, sports and recreational services, secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education, medical programs, a large seg- 
ment of the music industry, clothing stores, and many other such industrial- 
based institutional complexes that are designed to offer services and prod- 
ucts to youths. Indeed, many of these industries hire youths themselves. 
We assume that these industries will maintain an important role in both 
the economic well-being of this country and the general well-being of ado- 
lescents themselves. Such services and industries will clearly offer major 
employment in the years to come. 

Although the federal government appears to be decentralizing its sup- 
port for some programs for youths, several basic programs are likely to 
receive continuing support at the federal, state, or local level. Programs 
that emphasize work-skills development are likely to continue in the years 
to come. Drug-therapy programs will be generally maintained, we believe, 
due to the expanding drug problem in this country. Certain family-plan- 
ning and sex-education programs may be dropped, but other evidence from 
the U. S. Committee on Labor suggests that new efforts to prevent teenage 
pregnancy may emerge. Support for basic secondary school education will 
continue. Failure to support the school system would result in increased 
nurnbers of adolescents entering an already tight labor market. 

Finally, local philanthropic groups will continue to support special pro- 
grams for disadvantaged and gifted adolescents. Musical programs, art festi- 
vals, interpersonal skills training workshops, career-education programs, 
and so forth are likely to continue to receive support from private founda- 
tions and patrons. 

Thus, we conclude that the the future for young adults wishing to work 
with adolescents remains promising. Though employment opportunities 
are to be found in the years to come, finding just the right place may 
require some creativity. Nonetheless, we are convinced that growing inter- 
est in adolescent behavior and development, the expanding adolescent pop- 
ulation, and the necessity for immediate attention to the prevention and 
intervention needs of this population will assure employment opportunities 
for those who are willing to train and prepare themselves for a challenging 
job working with a challenging group of people. 
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